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TWO BOOBS ABROAD 


a DON’T like the color of that one,” announced 
Fred. “It’s neat but gaudy.” 
“Check!” I agreed. The motorcycle on display 
was painted a robin’s egg blue. 

“By the time we got to Italy on machines painted that 
color,” continued Fred critically, “they'd look like two 
beautiful cakes after a birthday party.” 

The kid brother and I moved on to the next shop 
window. Parisian taxicabs, tooting their incessant toot, 
dashed up and down the Avenue de la Grande Armee, 
the motorcycle row of Paris; ped ns, looking their 
eternal, curious look at our hat American heads, 
brushed by us; in fact, the sights and sounds of Paris 
on a warm June day were everywhere around us, beg- 
ging, tempting us to give up the job at hand. But we 
ignored them all. Fred and I were too busy trying to 
find a reasonably priced make of motorcycle that ap- 
peared reliable enough to take us on our proposed trip 
through France, Italy, and Switzerland. We were ex- 
periencing all the sensations that a backwoodsman would 
feel if he were to be suddenly thrust down upon New 
York City and told to buy a ear. A flivver would prob- 
ably solve the backwoodsman’s problem, but there were 
apparently no flivvers in the French motorcycle world; 
they all seemed much alike. So far, we had passed un- 
favorably on some ten or twelve makes, judging them 
simply by exterior appearances. 

“Now that,” said Fred, as we flattened our noses 
against. another window, “looks like a good machine.” 

“Let’s see if we can find out anything about it,” I sug- 
gested. We walked inside. 

“How much,” I asked the salesman in weak-kneed 
French, “is that model?” 

“Cing mille francs, monsieur,” he answered, reaching 
for a catalog. 

“Five thousand franes,” I repeated to Fred. “That’s 
about two hundred bucks.” 

“Yeah,” said Fred dryly. “I know that much. And 
that’s too much!” 


ERE the conversation petered out. Once or twice 
we attempted to extract technical information from 
the anxious clerk but the net result was a shrug of the 
shoulders by all hands, and complete silence. Without a 
common language we were stuck. Fred and I sat astride 
the shiny new motorcycle and wiggled the gadgets; 
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then thanked the salesman and departed. 

“That might have been just the kind we wanted,” 
sighed Fred. “Thank goodness the price was too high.” 

“We're not making much progress,” I said. “Looks as 
though we'll have to buy them willy-nilly and take a 
chance.” 

“Which is a good way to shake hands with Old Man 
Trouble,” warned Fred. “No use introducing ourselves 
to him.” 

“The only way,” I laughed, “that we can tell a bad 
egg is to open it up and look inside.” 

“But,” objected Fred, “eggs aren’t bad when they’re 
laid; so we wouldn’t know anything about any ma- 
chine until we’d been on the road for a few days.” 

“Well,” I pursued, “that brings us back to my origi- 
nal statement: we'll just have to trust to luck. How 
about this one?” We were looking through another 
window at a compact, single-cylinder machine bearing 
a placard on which was printed “2% C. V.” C. V. means 
horsepower. 

“Looks good to me,” decided Fred, “and look! Look 
at that sign on the window! English spoken! Hot dog, 
and hey, h : 

We dove inside. 

“Yes, messieurs?” inquired a fat little Frenchman, with 
a bow. He had a fairly good toe hold on the English 
language and we suspected that our quest was ended. 

“How much?” I asked, “is that machine?” 

“Tt eez four sousand francs, monsieur—complete.” 

“Hum,” mused Fred, “a hundred and sixty dollars. 
How about giving it a workout?” 

“Pardon, monsieur?” The little Frenchman passed a 
hand over a wrinkled brow and gazed at Fred in per- 
plexity. Like all foreigners he wanted to please, but the 
language these Americans use—! 

“T mean,” laughed Fred, “may we sce and hear it 
run?” 

The Frenchman relaxed, and called a mechanic. “Oui!” 
he exclaimed with a smile. “Certainly!” 

The mechanic, a young kid with a head of hair that 


stood straight up in the air, rolled the brand new ma- 
chine out of the window and filled the tank with a 
mixture of gas and oil. Then we followed him to the 
street where he gave the kick starter a push. Another 
push. Bang! The little motor sputtered and barked like 
a pup that wants to play. Its first breath! A little warm- 
ing up, the mechanic slipped the hand clutch, the ma- 
chine popped off down the street and turned a corner, 
leaving a cloud of blue smoke behind it. 

“Sounds good,” commented Fred. 

I nodded. 

We waited. We waited five minutes; then ten. No 
sign of the motorcycle or the mechanic. Fred and I 
shifted from one foot to the other, our eyes glued on 
the corner around which the motorcycle had disap- 
peared. The salesman fidgeted, and dwelt at length, but 
with dwindling enthusiasm, upon the merits of that par- 
ticular make. 

Fred’s motoreycle—the machine he was to ride for 
seven wonderful weeks of fun and trouble, laughs and 
groans, thrills and spills—had failed on its maiden 
voyage... . 


E had left New York ten days before with return 
tickets to the port of Havre, France, $850 in cash 
to cover expenses for two, a bottle of ginger ale, and 
more or less vague plans for touring the Continent. 
Originally, our joint bank roll had amounted to $1200, but 
the two round-trip student class boat tickets had chopped 
off $360 and our cash balance of $850 was to last, we 
hoped, until we set sail for home. It did. And so did 
the bottle of ginger ale. Fred had brought it up to our 
hotel room the night before we left New York but had 
failed to drink it, and so—thrifty youth—had jammed it 
into his already bulging suitcase. Had I been able to 
foresee its future history I’d have protested strongly. 
Tourist Third, or student class, had proved comfort- 
able, and cheap. We had been treated like first-class 
passengers and had found the difference to exist only in 
the size of the staterooms and the variety of food in the 
dining saloons. We had had just as much, if not more, 
fun than the passengers who had paid twice as much 
for their accommodations; as for instance, on the night 
of the fancy dress ball when Fred and I had dressed up 
as stewards and sauntered around receiving suggestions 
and complaints from the first-class passengers! 
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And now we were in Paris. Our daze at landing in 
such a strange world had soon disappeared as we had be- 
come acclimated, and had been replaced by unbounded 
enthusiasm in being in a place we'd never expected to 
see outside of the movies. We had spent the first two 
days dashing around in the cheap and furiously driven 
taxis; had wandered up and down streets that seemed 
ever-changing and always interesting; had gawped at 
buildings so different from our skyscrapers; had smiled 
at the short narrow trousers, yellow shoes, green hats, 
and whiskers on the men; had ordered meals that 
turned out to be fish and string beans instead of meat 
and potatoes; and in fact, had reveled in the enjoy- 
ment of experiencing the strange life of a strange city 
thousands of miles away from, what seemed to us then, 
drab America. We were in Paris! . . . 

Fifteen minutes later the kid with the hair and the 
motorcycle returned. With many gestures and a flow of 
French that would have cracked the diaphragm of a 
phonograph he explained matters to the salesman. It was 
nothing, we were assured. The feed line had merely be- 
come clogged. Might happen to any machine. We 
nodded. 

The mechanic then demonstrated how the machine 
worked, we each took a wobbly ride around the block, 
asked the salesman some more questions, and then 
reached a decision. Fred paid a deposit on the machine 
we'd been riding and I ordered a duplicate, which, the 
salesman explained, would come from the factory in two 
or three days. 

“Now,” said Fred, “let’s see Paris!” 

Charles V, king of Spain in the 16th century, said: 
“Other cities are merely cit Paris is a world.” For 
us, seeing Paris in three days was like trying to read a 
good book in fifteen minutes. We had a lot of fun rush- 
ing hither and thither, but we missed a lot of things 
that make Paris the wonderful city it is. The best we 
could do was hit the high spots, starting with a trip 
through the Louvre, the most famous art gallery in the 
world; and ending with a ride in a rickety cab in the 
great park of Paris, the Bois-de-Boulogne. 

Situated in the heart of Paris, and added to and en- 
larged for centuries by kings and emperors, the Louvre 
contains miles of galleries, worth years of study. As 
Fred and I walked through some of the galleries, taking 
hurried looks here and there at the principal objects of 
art, we were reminded of the story of the man who 
rushed from a wing of the building one day, a gyide- 
book in one hand, a watch in the other. 

“Just two hours and ten minutes!” he cried exultantly, 
mopping his brow. “And I’d have made it in two hours 
flat if I hadn’t been held up at Venus de Milo!” 


HE Court of Honor, behind the Hotel des Invalides, 
claimed a great deal of our attention. The museum 
there contained thousands of interesting relics of the 
war; the plane used by Guynemer, the great French ace; 
an aviator’s button which, cut open, reveals a tiny com- 
pass and a tightly folded map for use of aviators brought 
down in enemy territory; uniforms of famous generals; 
shells, guns, grenades; in fact, enough stuff to keep you 
looking for hours. In the courtyard stand battered baby 
tanks, rusty anti-aircraft guns, airplane detectors and 
whatnot. Until recently, the 
dining car in which the Ar- 
mistice was signed rested on 
exhibition in this courtyard. 
The ashes of Napoleon lie 
in a huge circular crypt in 
the Hotel des Invalides. This 
church is particularly inter- 
esting because it was here 
that an impressive ceremony, 
ordered by Napoleon himself, 
took place on the 8th of 
February, 1800, to mourn the fy 
death of George Wash- 
ington. 

For three days, be- 
ginning with a Wednes- 
day, Fred and I rushed 
madly from the Opera 
to the Eiffel Tower; 
from the church of 
Sacre Coeur to the 
Latin Quarter, trying 
to get a glimpse of 
everything. We suc- 
ceeded in not seeing 
half the things at all. 
Then on Saturday: 

“Wonder if those 
motorcycles are 
ready?” yawned Fred, 
jumping out of bed. 

“Dunno,” I answered, 
turning from the win- 
dow. I had been watch- 
ing a little French kid 
walking in the street 
below, carrying under 
his arm a loaf of bread 
that was at least three 
feet long. “Why don’t 
you call up the 
agency?” I suggested. 


“Never thought of that,” said Fred, reaching for the 
*phone book. 

I turned back to the window. The bread in France is 
never wrapped and I was wondering what that kid 
would do if it started to rain. The next thing I heard 
was a hilarious r from Fred as he dropped the ’phone. 

“What the heck struck you?” I asked, whirling around. 

“For some reason,” laughed Fred, “I expected the 
operator to say ‘number, please?’; instead, she said some- 
thing that sounded like jay cooi! What’s that mean—I 
have a cootie?” 

“J’ecoute,” I explained loftily, “means, ‘I am listening.’ 
Here, let me try.” ° 

I asked for the number in French three times, trying 
to enunciate clearly. But my enunciation was punk, I 
guess. Nothing happened. You just have to know how. 
We left the hotel and took a taxi, Fred chuckling the 
while. 

The motorcycles were ready but the salesman informed 
us that we’d have to have our licenses before we could 
take the machines away. So we paid for them, received 
the bills of sale, and took another cab to police head- 
quarters. There we found an English-speaking clerk. 

“You'll need,” he said, “bills of sale, three photographs, 
an international license, a paper called a triptyque that 
will permit you to enter Italy, and a receipted paper 
from the treasurer’s office.” 

“Haven’t you forgotten a college diploma and a recom- 
mendation from my last employer?” laughed Fred. 

The clerk was a good egg. “Bring the bills of sale and 
the photographs to me and I'll do the rest,” he smiled. 

“The rest of what?” demanded Fred. “Is there any- 
thing else?” 

“Sure,” grinned the clerk. “You'll have to take an 
examination on Monday in order to get your owner’s 
and driver's licenses!” 


aae rest of the day was spent in following the clerk’s 
instructions and the next morning we both balked at 
the idea of any more racing around in taxis. 

“Let’s take a walk,” suggested Fred, “and then ride 
out to the Bois in a carriage.” 

I agreed, and we started from the Place de la Con- 
corde and sauntered out the Champs Elysees—probably 
the most famous boulevard in the world—and ended up 
at the Arc de Triomphe, where we saluted the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. He lies under a huge arch through 
which none but a victorious army has ever marched, 
and the spot is marked by a light that never goes out. 

Two hundred and seventy-five steps—count ’em!— 
took us to the top of the arch, where we obtained a 
wonderful panorama of that section of Paris. Beautiful 
wide boulevards, lined with trees, stretched out in every 
direction like spokes from a hub, and to our right the 
Eiffel Tower reached up into the sky like a huge dagger. 

“Two franes, messieurs,” the attendant informed us as 
we unslung our cameras, “for taking pictures.” 

“It’s worth it,” said Fred, shelling out. 

Down on the boulevard again we flopped into one of 
those lazy, horse-drawn carriages, driven by a bewhis- 


kered cabby whose shiny plug hat, made of tin, drooped 
over one eye. 
“The Bois!” commanded Fred with a grand gesture, 


One of the Frenchmen informed us, via the sign language, that he was the owner of the garage. 
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and we settled back to enjoy the sights. Around and 
around the shaded drives we jogged, while fellows on 
bikes sped by us in bunches, training for races. Every- 
one else was taking life easy as only French people can, 
and hundreds of bicycles—the standard vehicle of Paris 
—lay beside snoozing owners on the cool grass. What im- 
pressed us most was that when all those people went 
home after a picnic supper, not a trace of paper, not a 
banana peel, not an orange skin remained to mar the 
beauty of the Bois. American picnickers, please copy! 

The next day we purchased one-piece jumpers, trench 
coats, motorcycle helmets, maps, and a tow rope; and 
took our driving examinations. The examiner couldn't 
speak English; so we made a lot of signs—and passed! 

Tuesday morning, June 21st, the fun began in earnest. 
Fred strapped his suitcase and the cameras—one for 
movies—on his luggage carrier; I carried my suitease 
and a typewriter. 

“Contact!” yelled Fred as we tightened the last strap. 
“Let’s go!” 

“Bon voyage!” called out a couple of bellhops from 
the hotel, as we waved good-by and roared down the 
street. In a few minutes we were safely out of the mad 
Parisian traffic, and the great Continental tour was on! 


“()H, BOY!” shouted Fred as we sped out toward 
Versailles. “This is the life!” ‘ 

“Nothing to worry about!” I yelled above the noise 
of the two purring motors. “Five hundred dollars in 
cash, plenty to see, and all summer to—” 

Fffft! Pop! My exultant cries were stifled by a motor 
that missed—and died like a ton of bricks. 

“All summer to what?” queried Fred, stopping be- 
side me. “Keep that thing going?” He leaned over his 
handlebars and grinned at me. 

“Wonder what happened,” I muttered, looking blank- 
ly at the works. 

“She died,” explained Fred. a 

“So will you, in a minute, you leering ape!” I ex- 
ploded. ‘Here, give me a hand and we'll clean out the 
gas line.” 

Before we had reached Versailles I had taken enough 
stuff out of that gas line to make me believe someone 
had used the tank for a waste basket, Just a little 
practice for what was to come! 

We made a long stop at Versailles to visit the palace 
and the great gardens created by Louis XIV, back im the 
seventeenth century. It was Louis’ mania for dazzling 
splendor that led him to maintain a lavish court at 
Versailles, the cost of which just about flattened out the 
poor French people. But he certainly made a good job 
of it. 

That first day, we managed to cover 156 kilometers, 
which is about 95 miles. The machines were new and 
stiff, and so were we; so we took it pretty easy, landing 
at Orleans for the night. We were too sore and tired, 
if happy, to look for a hotel that would seem to fit our 
bank roll; so we fell into the first one we saw. They 
demanded forty-five francs for a room but we never 
peeped. 

“Our budget calls for twenty-five francs at the most,” 
said Fred as we wearily stumbled up the stairs, “but 
I’m danged if Ill hunt for another room to-night!” 

“I’m with you,” I agreed. “We'll 
make up for this luxury later on.” 
Did we make up for it? I’m laugh- 
ing! 

We left Orleans early the next 
morning and due to a mix-up in 
road signs we got off the main road 


Gant and took one that landed us in a 
‘di little town called Clery. We're glad 


we lost our way, because there’s a 
cathedral there that’s worth going a 
\ long way to see. 

! The padre who showed us around 
talked English, and af- 
ter he had explained 
the architecture he 
pointed to a big iron 
door in the stone floor 
and startled us by say- 
ing, “I have here the 
head of Louis the 
Eleventh.” (He _ pro- 
nounced it like Louis 
Evans.) “I will show it 
to you.” 

A big key unlocked 
the iron door. We lift- 
ed-it up on its rusty 
hinges, and walked 
down a few steps into 
the dark tomb. The 
padre lighted a couple 
of candles and we 
made out the form of 
a huge casket that 
rested on one side of 
the small room. At one 
end of the casket was 
an opening covered 
with glass, and in the 
eerie candle light we 
gazed with awe upon 

(Cont. on page 32) 
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The express plane flew steadily along as the faster ship got above it. 


arrett of the Air Police 


« EEP cool,” Tink Barrett admonished himself. 
“You’ve got to get X and his plane or that 
mystery man will rip up the country.” 

Tink, in the marvelous new airplane he and 
fine old Russell Farrell had planned, was speeding west- 
ward through the summer night at four hundred ten 
miles an hour; and the boy’s thoughts were speeding as 
fast as his plane. 

This year of 1980, he told himself, was one he’d long 
remember. This almost unbelievably fast new airplane, 
the model over which he and Grandfather Farrell had 
worked so hard, was a 1980 success. The mysterious air 
bandit who was terrorizing the country was a 1980 
menace. And Tink’s own appointment as a special secret 
agent of the Federal Air Police, the boy reflected with a 
tense grin, was a 1980 honor he was mighty proud of 
winning—despite the risks involved. 

Risks! At any moment now, X, the relentless bandit 
who was holding up all planes carrying big sums of 
money, might swoop down upon the express plane the 
Federal Police had sent out as a decoy. When that hap- 
pened, Tink must get into the game—must do his part 
whatever the cost to himself. 

Suddenly, through his night glass, Tink caught sight 
of an oncoming speck in the sky, a speck that grew 
rapidly larger as it came rushing on diagonally on a 
course that would cut the line of the decoy plane’s flight. 

That must be X—swooping on his prey! 


PART IT 


OT a move did Tink make. For the time being he 
\ sat tight—thus following his instructions. It 

seemed as if every faculty in his body were con- 
centrated in his eyes as he watched. And he was re- 
membering Gregov. The bandit plane, much larger than 
his own tiny ten-feet-wingspread craft, raced ahead of 
the express ship. The flying robber was doubtless scat- 
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tering that mysterious gas which spread widely, laughed 
at gas masks, and put its victims to sleep for an hour 
without harming them. Tink, five thousand feet higher 
than the level at which pursuer and pursued were flying, 
was safe from that. Moreover, he felt quite sure that his 
plane was too far away to be affected by the lone 
raider’s wonderful electrical apparatus through which he 
put the motors of pursuing planes out of comm 

There it was, that sinister ship, circling back. 
automatically stabilized express plane flew steadily along 
as the faster ship got above it and then settled down on 
it with partial use of its helicopters. 

Tink knew what the bandit would do. If the ship 
were locked tightly, from the top deck, he would use 
a torch that would cut any metal like paper. He had 
anchored his plane, now, or else he had a companion 
who was keeping the plane close to the deck of the ex- 
press ship. 

On they flew, the blazing Tink watching every move. 
He dared not radio anything but a short code word that 
told St. Louis that the bandit was at work, and approxi- 
mately where. The bandit’s own radiophone might pick 
up anything more—might even reveal how close the 
sender was. 

Four minutes, and the bandit plane was rising in the 
air. 

Now was Tink’s time, and the test of his ship. The 
bandit plane shot away from the four-hundred-mile-an- 
hour transcontinental craft as if the latter were tied. 
And Tink, eyes still on his telescope, turned on his 


tractor motors to their full eapacity and flashed ahead 
after it. 

The bandit plane was rising now, and Tink angled up- 
ward slightly. At six hundred fifty miles an hour he 
followed it, keeping track of it through his glass. 

And he was keeping up! He was even gaining, 
slightly, and had to reduce his whining motors a little. 


HE bandit plane was circling slightly northward. 
Soon the robbed ship out of sight, trundling au- 
tomatically on its way. Now the outlaw craft was climb- 
ing more steeply. Soon it seemed to be going almost 
straight up, and Tink turned on his helicopters and rose 
with it, still nearly thirty miles away from it. 

Up and up it went. Twenty thousand feet, twenty- 
three thousand. Even in his compartment, air-tight 
save for the air pumped in in compressed form, the 
young pilot was compelled to turn on the electric heat- 
ing system. wenty-five thousand feet high, and the 
ships were rising more slowly now. 

Why on earth was the outlaw going so high? To es- 
cape without being seen from the ground? Probably. 

Thirty thousand, thirty-five thousand. Seven miles 
above the earth, and the air was thin and very cold. 
Far below freezing, of course. And Tink, so excited that 
he was quivering in every muscle, nevertheless thrilled 
to the perfect performance of his ship. No radioing now 
—it wasn’t necessary, and would be doubly dangerous. 
He must find the bandit rendezvous. 

The ascent was very slow, now. Tink shivered to 
think what would become of him if his air pump failed. 
Only the extreme lightness of his ship, and the terrific 
speed of his featherlike but steel-strong propellers, made 
it possible for the craft to rise at all. 

Down below, the earth was almost invisible—whole 
lighted towns were only tiny points of white against 
utter darkness. Why didn’t the bandit stop? Surely, 
at that height, he could cross and recross the country 
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without being detected, and 
it was bitterly cold despite 
the electric heating wires. 
Tink, his mind in a turmoil, 
was lonesome, cold, afraid, 
and totally bewildered. 

Then, as the range of his 
night glass took in a vague 
shape against the lighter sky, 
he knew why the bandit © 
plane had kept on. 

For there was a_light— 
probably had been there all 
the time, but his glass had 
not included it. A huge ship ’ 
was hanging there in the sky by its helicopters. 
There was the bandit rendezvous, eight miles 
above the earth—and what a wonderful ship 
it must be! 

Tink could not leave, now. He must watch. 
Did the rendezvous ship always stay there, higher than 
any other ship—save Tink’s own—would go? Or did it 
move about— 

Of course it did. The bandit plane had come from 
the northeast, hundreds of miles from there. That 
mother ship had moved along, high in the air, following 
the one that had performed the robbery, but never com- 
ing low enough to be seen. 

Tink forgot the cold and his own utter loneliness, as 
he saw the smaller ship come up even with the mother 
ship. It hovered there, alongside, then rose, and settled 
on top. 

For a moment Tink waited, unconsciously coming 
nearer to it, although he was still more than twenty miles 
away. The big ship hadn’t moved, as far as he could 
tell, and yet it seemed to be growing larger— 

Suddenly, without warning of any kind, every one of 
Tink’s motors—three helicopters and the tractor— 
stopped. 

In a flash of dazed comprehension, Tink nosed over, 
He must glide, helpless as the ships of his grandfather's 
day when their motors missed—for the bandits had seen 
him! He was near enough so that their deadly wireless 
system had worked on his motors. Their night glass was 
as powerful as his own, end it was mounted in the 
mother ship. 


OR a second he managed his ship, and tried to start 

the motors. They were dead—as dead as so much 
iron. Then he nosed up for a moment, so that his night 
glass commanded the other craft, and his face whitened 
at the sight. 

Diving at him, with propeller going like mad, was the 
small holdup ship. Seven miles high, alone, without 
motors, he must fight. 

Or run from that terribly unequal combat, And run 
he tried to, with the stick shoved all the way ahead and 
his tiny plane drooping like an eagle with folded wings 
toward the earth that was so far away. 

Looking back, he could now see with the naked eye 
that dark bulk of unutterable menace. With motors to 
help him, the oncoming bandit was gaining with every 
second. Tink’s speedometer showed more than eight hun- 
dred miles an hour now, and his ship was flashing earth- 
ward at terrifying speed, but it could never, never escape 
without motors to help that headlong dive. 

With a strangled gasp, Tink made out his plan of 
campaign. That bandit plane would be armed to the 
hilt—and he, with his spotlight gun, must fight a motored 
ship with heaven only knew what terrible weapon of 
destruction on it. 

When would the bandit shoot? He was within a few 
hundred yards, now, pointed directly at the helpless 
pilot who still dived, in sheer desperation. Tink was a 
cuppled chicken, awaiting the claws of the down-rushing 
hawk. 

He steadied himself, for his one dim chance for life 
was close ahead. Only five hundred yards, yet, and the 
suspense was agonizing as his enemy of the upper air 
still held his fire. 

Tink pulled back on his stick, with quick, smooth 
steadiness. Up it went, his eyes glued to his guns— 

He had the bead, and his fin- 
gers pressed the gun control lever 


But the bandit was unhurt. 

Unbelievable as it seemed, 
that plane was bullet-proof, 
even to the glass cockpit that 
the unnerved Tink could see 
q glistening dully. 

Suddenly it was alight, and 
* the sight within was another 
horrible ordeal for the young 
flyer. For the face that looked 
out was not human. It was a 
square, iron, expressionless 
countenance, with slits for eyes 
and nose and mouth. Some un- 
believable monster of the air— 
Then Tink realized that it was a man, in an iron mask. 
The arms gestured, first pointing up toward the mother 
ship and next, significantly, at the guns mounted for- 
ward. Then the figure leaned forward, and the next mo- 
ment Tink’s motors were working perfectly. 

There was nothing to do but obey. Tink’s ship was 
not bullet-proof, and X had him in his power, It was 
something of a relief to the boy’s tortured mind to re- 
member that X had not shot him down when he could 
have. He was not to be killed immediately, but taken 
to the mother ship. 


HIRTY minutes later Tink, scarcely knowing whether 

he was asleep or awake, was hovering above the 
great liner, which was suspended by a half dozen whirl- 
ing helicopter propellers. Beside him, scarcely visible in 
the now darkened cockpit, was X, in his plane. 

A section of the top deck rolled back, and Tink fol- 
lowed X down into the barren space revealed there. But 
what next? They could not climb out of their enclosed 
cockpits at that altitude—it would mean death. 

Tink waited while the cover rolled into place again. 
Both he and his captor sat there quietly, side by side, 
the masked bandit gesturing to Tink to keep still. In 
five minutes X, gun in hand, calmly opened the cockpit, 
and at the same time two other men, with black cloth 
masks on, appeared through a doorway. 

That space was air-tight, too, and compressed air had 
evidently been pumped in while they had sat there. 

Below the iron mask X was garbed in heavy flying 
clothes, and the other two were swathed in lighter over- 
alls, with helmets on and those masks covering their 
entire faces. In a moment the helpless Tink’s hands 
were bound and his eyes blindfolded. He was led down 
steps, and across a comfortably warm room, but not a 
word was said. Finally he was shoved gently into a 
chair. He heard a door close, and then the blindfold 
was taken from his eyes. 

He found himself looking into the barrel of a spot- 
light revolver, held by the tallest of the masked men. 

“Listen closely,” the man said in a guttural dialect. 
“Eventually, you will be safe again. You truly have a 
wonderful ship. But listen. One slightest attempt to es- 
cape or at gaining information, and you will be killed. 
Instantly. You will be as well treated as possible. We 
do not want to kill.” 

Burning eyes that were somehow vaguely familiar 
could be seen through the eyeholes as the man went on 
in the precise speech of a foreigner talking careful Eng- 
lish: 

“We are scientists, I will tell you. We have it within 
our power to do wonderful things. We require money to 
do them. We do not trust those who might invest—and 
swindle us. We have been swindled before. So we gain 
our millions, to develop our ideas and build a factory far 
away in the world. I will tell you that we steal, yes. But 
every cent shall be returned, some day, with unheard-of 
profits. We have a record of every cent, and where it did 
come from. 

“But if anything interferes with our plans, we shall 
kill—for the good of the world. So be careful. I will un- 
bind your hands. You can release your legs. You will 
spend your visit with us—here.” 

Tink, numb with the swift succession of events, stared 
stupidly while the man warily untied his hands. He was 
in a small, windowless stateroom, with one door. The 
bandit, gun ready, stepped back to the door, bowed, and 
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went out. A lock clicked behind him, and Tink was left 
to commune with himself. 

He was nine and a half miles above the earth, he 
realized, a captive in a room that he speedily discovered 
was escape proof, save through the door. Tired to ex- 
haustion as he was, he could not sleep. He could feel 
the ship moving, apparently dropping, too. Yet there 
was not a sound or a sign of a human presence, and the 
young pilot, after hours of futile thinking, finally hung 
his head in his hands in utter discouragement. 


OT a soul on earth knew where he was—there was 

not a chance of rescue, save by a miracle. Back 
home, his family were doubtless worrying themselves 
frantic—the General Aircraft Production Company was 
busy at its task of ruining Farrell and Barrett—those 
other sinister forces represented by his unknown cap- 
tive of a few days before, were doubtless at work—and 
here he was a prisoner, to be held indefinitely by a des- 
perate gang of mad bandits who claimed they did not 
want to kill, 

The same fiendish ingenuity that had gone into the 
making of the little bandit plane must have gone into 
this floating prison, The material in it was bullet proof 
and yet like tissue paper in lightness, so light that the 
great ship hung easily there in the air at a_height of 
nine miles, And what a beautiful hideaway. No doubt, 
at times, this air liner, flying decorously, was down near 
the ground—no doubt it even landed sometimes, to get 
supplies. Doubtless properly licensed, and all that. Then 
it would soar back up to the safe upper air, to become 
again a laboratory and a home and a criminal rendezvous 
in the sky, as completely separate from the earth and its 
people as if it were on Mars. 

Two days of slowly increasing strain followed. Tink’s 
gaze was bounded by four walls, except when he was 
blindfolded and, with his feet hobbled and his hands tied 
loosely, was led to another room to eat. Sometimes the 
ship was moving, sometimes not. Tink had no idea what 
it looked like inside, save for that one room; and he 
had no idea over what part of the world the liner 
floated. 

But one thing the tortured youth did know. He had 
a smattering of most of the principal foreign languages, 
because of his flights all over Europe several times each 
year, and Russian was one of them. The unseen ban- 
dits talked freely in Russian, in his presenee, and he 
could catch a little of it. A great coup, which had them 
excited, was about to take place, and they talked of it 
eagerly. Strain as he would, the haggard, nervous, half 
erazy Tink could not understand enough to tell accu- 
rately what it was. Some large haul, doubtless. 

And all the time he was haunted by a familiarity in 
his eaptor’s voice. The tones of it were like tones 
vaguely remembered. Those eyes, too, seemed familiar. 
But could the man be Gregov, that mad scientist who 
had supposedly been made sane? No, it couldn't be. 
Gregov was an old, old man, and this man seemed young. 

But somewhere, some time, Tink had seen such eyes, 
had heard just such a voice. And he'd have given his 
left arm to understand all that was said, guardedly, in 
his presence. 


INK was thin and his eyes were black-circled by the 
strain by the time the night of the long-waited coup 
arrived. Scarcely a word had the bandits spoken to 
him, save when his masked captor, with the mysterious 
eyes, came to his tiny cubbyhole during the day, ac- 
companied by a smaller, stockier man who held the gun, 
and blindfolded him to take him to excellent meals. 
The third bandit, Tink had seen only at the moment of 
his forced arrival. 

Tink heard the holdup ship leave the mother plane, 
which was motionless in the sky, and doubtless very 
high. For hours he lay on his bed. There was nothing to 
read, nothing to do but think—and thought was a cruel 
ordeal. The strained youngster cursed the day they had 
designed the wonderful new Farrell and Barrett plane, 
cursed the day they had turned down the General Air- 
craft offer, cursed the night he had accepted a special 
commission. 

Finally he fell into a troubled doze—a doze that was 

a series of nightmares in which a 
thousand plans for escape ran 
through his head. Some of those 


convulsively. He saw his tracer 
bullets streaking down upon the 
bandit plane, and a wild whoop 
of maniacal relief broke from him. 
That plane was a goner. 

He swooped out of the loop, his 
relief so great that he was as weak 
as a kitten, and the perspiration 
was standing out on his body. As 
he came level, he looked about for 
the falling, flaming wreck of the 
plane he had peppered with ex- 
plosive bullets. 

There was no falling, flaming 
wreck. In quick fear, he looked 
above him—and within a hun- 
dred yards of him, like the sinis- 
ter bark of Death itself, the ban- 
dit ship glided serenely. 

It was a nightmare—it must be! 
Any one of those bullets, explod- 
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plans he tried, in his dreams, and 
always they ended horribly, with 
that pair of eyes blazing, gloating, 
into his— 

He awoke with a start. There 
was noise outside the door. And 
in that sudden awakening a recol- 
lection hit him with paralyzing 
force. He had heard one of the 
outlaws address ‘another, outside 
the door, as “Father.” The bandit 
with the familiar eyes might be 
Gregov’s son—and the bandit he 
had seen so fleetingly upon his 
arrival might be old Gregov him- 
self! 

That was it, he felt suddenly 
sure—and it explained almost 
everything. Years before, Gregov 
had been driven crazy by being 
tricked of the rewards of his life 


ing, would blow a ship to pieces. 
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work as a scientist. What if he had later been declared 
sane? He might be mad still. And sane or insane, who 
would be more likely than Gregov to be frightened at 
allowing a capitalist to have a part in his new develop- 
ments—Gregov had been tricked so often and so 
thoroughly. And who would be more likely than Gregov 
to generate such a crazy scheme for getting capital? 
And who, of all men, would have less compunction in 
killing, for the sake of science, a man who stood in his 


Thank heaven I didn’t recognize him, and blurt out 
his name!” Tink gasped to himself. “I’d have been a 
goner for sure—probably am now—but he’d know he 
eouldn’t escape, anywhere in the world, if a soul knew 
identity as X—or X’s boss!” 

The bandit who did the actual robbing had worn that 
iron mask to escape all chances of recognition. It might 
be the indomitable old 
scientist himself, but was 
probably a son who looked 
much like him. The elder 
Gregov’s picture had been 
broadcast by radio three 
years before, and Tink well 
remembered— 

A voice interrupted his 
thoughts—a voice speaking 
to someone just outside: 

“You will have company, 
sir, and, believe me, you 
need not fear harm unless 
the ransom is not forth- 
coming!” 


INK sprang to his feet 
as the door opened, 
and a stout figure stumbled 
in, face hidden by a hand- 
kerchief from forehead to 
chin. Behind him was the 
outlaw whom Tink believed 
to be Gregov’s son. He held 
his gun in his hand. Nod- 
ding to Tink, he said sar- 
donically from behind his 
mask : 
“You may free him,” and 
left, shutting the door. 
Tink fairly tore off the 


newcomer’s _ handkerchief 
then stepped 
if he’d seen a 


ghost. 

“Mr. Underhill!” he half 
whispered. 

So that was the outlaws’ 


coup—the kidnapping of 
one of the richest men in 
the world! 

The stout capitalist’s eyes 
were wide with terror, and 
his face was ashen. He 
looked at Tink steadily, as 
though uncomprehending, 
and rubbcd his eyes wearily. 

“My lord!” he gulped. 
“So—so here’s where you 
are—alive !” 

For a moment Tink was 
actually weak and_ light- 
headed as he babbled his 
story. Gradually he came 
to himself, and then lis- 
tened as Mr. Underhill re- 
lated in husky whispers the 
story of a trip in one of his 
own planes—of his sudden 
sleepiness—of the awaken- 
ing in the bandit plane, go- 
ing like the wind, with a 
man in an iron mask be- 
side him and his own arms 
and legs tightly bound. 

“Two million dollars ran- 
som!” he breathed. “That’s what they ask. And already 
I've written a letter of instructions. They'll get it—get 
it from a plane they'll gas and take it from—while I 
hang here in the sky where no one can find me. Good 
heavens,” he suddenly half shrieked, “who are these 
devils of men?” 

“The Gregovs,” Tink told him in a husky whisper, and 
went on to relate the way it had come to him. “I saw 
the old man for some time, three years ago,” he finished. 
“I’m sure of him, and I’m sure the younger man is his 
son. I'd swear to—” 

“Pardon me, gentlemen!” 


T was the younger man, and his eyes were burning on 

them through the mask. 

“This room is designed to reproduce voices very ac- 
curately. I was listening, close to you, through a secret 
sounding board. So you, Mr. Barrett, know us. I am 
sorry. It makes it necessary for us to kill you both. 
Possibly we may decide to endeavor to keep you secret 
captives for years, until we justify, by achievement, the 
desperate methods we have been forced to employ by 
such sterling business men as Mr. Underhill.” Tink saw 


the younger Gregov’s lip curl as he spoke the word 
“sterling.” The man went on quietly: “The best you 
have to look forward to is solitary confinement for years, 
until our factory has proved— 

“But enough of that. Solitary confinement, as I say, 
is the best you can hope for. But I fear it will be bet- 
ter for us to get rid of you.” 

His calm was far more deadly than rage would have 
been. Tink’s face blanched, and as Gregov left them 
Underhill collapsed weakly on the bed, shivering un- 
controllably. 


OMEHOW the man’s weakness in the face of peril 
put new life into Tink. The die was cast, and it was 
something to know the worst. The terrible suspense w: 
over. Now the most desperate of measures were in order. 
He felt, of a sudden, that he was capable of anything— 


“The best you have to look forward to is solitary confinement,” he said, his eyes burning on them. 


of daring to the uttermost. Better to die fighting than 
like a rat in a trap. 

And an idea flashed into his mind. He had just the 
hazy outline of a plan, and any plan was worth trying. 

He seated himself beside Mr. Underhill, and began 
whispering into his ear very softly. 

It took some time for him to bring the collapsed mag- 
nate into some semblance of sanity. But as he whi: 
pered on, calming the older man and bracing him, his 
racing brain was completing his desperate plan. Then, 
after Underhill was in shape to listen, it took ten min- 
utes of low whispering, scarcely audible to Tink him- 
self, to make the plan clear and persuade the older man 
to try it. Finally, however, he agreed and Tink went 
into the action. 

First he searched the walls for any concealed watchers. 
There seemed no possible aperture through which an eye 
could be looking, and the vent in the door was un- 
watched. The ship was hanging in the air, stationary— 
where or at what height, he had not the slightest idea. 
Nor had Underhill. 

“It’s a crazy stunt, but it can’t do any harm—and it 
may do some good!” whispered Tink, and he felt a 
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Tink, with his strengt. 
returning to him, dared to 
open his eyes ever so slight- 
ly as he felt a cessation of 
the bathing. And he caught 
sight of a young, hawklike 
face—the image of old Gre- 
gov’s—turmed away from 
him. Tink glanced lower. 
The spotlight gun was at 
the outlaw’s hip. 

Tink lay motionless, eyes 
closed, until the next time 
young Gregov turned and 
stooped to the pail of wa- 
ter at the side of the nar- 
row bunk. At that second 
Tink moved with the speed 
of a striking rattlesnake. 
Like a flash of light his 
hand was on the other’s 
gun, and a split second later 
it was jammed against the 
stupefied outlaw’s side, and 
Tink, half reclining still, 
was hissing: 

“Move, and you know I'll 
shoot!” 

Gregov’s black eyes 
blazed with rage and as- 
tonishment, but he dared 
not move. With catlike 
quietness Tink arose, his 
heart nearly suffocat- 
ing him. 

“Tie your own fect, tight, 
with this belt!” he com- 
manded, and the gun was 
never an inch from the si- 
lent Gregov as the man 
obeyed. Then Tink dared 
to lay the gun down and 
efficiently bind and gag the 
bandit, who obviously real- 
ized that resistance would 
be futile and an outcry sui- 
cide. 

Tink did not know where 
he was as he crept to the 
door opening on a passage. 
It led past the stateroom, and had windows along it. The 
earth was barely visible through thin layers of clouds. 
They were moving, and were at least five miles high. 

Now he was oriented. The dining room was to his 
right, Underhill was in the end stateroom to his left— 

Tink started back as he heard footsteps in the tiny 
dining salon. Heart pounding, he waited, crouched at 
the door. On and on they came— 

“Put ’em up!” 

He had leaped forward at the right time, and his gun 
was prodding the elder Gregov. The white-haired old 
man’s seamed face did not change, and his piercing eyes 
met Tink’s proudly, without fear. 

“Again,” he said simply, and very wearily. 


MOMENT later he, too, was helpless. And now se- 
cure in the knowledge that the third man was doubt- 
less in the control cockpit, a hundred fifty feet ahead, 
the exultant Tink bound and rebound both men anew, 
and then tied them side by side in the bed with torn 
bedelothes. He would take no chances. 
He found Underhill a nervous wreck, shivering and 
shaking. The hard-bitten rival (Continued on page 38) 
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Paddy hurled his missiles with deadly precision, while the general’s gun spat death. 


HERE was a particular duty discharged by the 
Royal Flying Corps that was known to the pilots 
of Squadron Forty-nine as Pajama Patrol. Wing 
headquarters called it “early morning flying,” but 

a man does not grect the duty of ascending twelve 
thousand feet into the air at four-thirty A. M. to do 
mortal combat before breakfast with that enthusiasm 
which inspires people with carly morning engagements to 
get up thirty minutes ahead of time and dress for the 
occasion. 

In Squadron Forty-nine you arranged with your bat- 
man to wake you up at four-twenty with one hand and 
serve you a cup of coffee with the other. You then 
doused your head in cold water and put on a pair of fly- 
ing boots and a flying coat over your pajamas; by that 
time your machine was rolled out on the tarmac, and 
you walked across the dim airdrome to look it over be- 
fore you jumped in and took to the world upstairs. This 
was the Pajama Patrol of Squadron Forty-nine. 

We now turn to Brigadier General Tavistock. Briga- 
dier General Tavistock had not always been a briga- 
dier general.. He had once been the general production 
manager for Complice, Inc., which was the registered 
trade-mark of a firm that manufactured chocolates; but 
chocolates waning in importance as a world war gripped 
the British Empire, general production manager Tavi- 
stock had gone into the army. He had been a great suc- 
ce fore the war as a Colonel of the Territorials, who 
are England’s equivalent of the National Guard. He 
had always seen that his officers and men were properly 
dressed and that they were well and regularly fed during 
all field days and encampments. War Office made 
him a colonel in charge of transport, and let him loose in 
France. In France he became so singularly successful in 
the matter of seeing that all officers and men under his 
command appeared at all times completely dressed in 
the uniform required by army regulations that he be- 
re 
t 


ame famous as the greatest nuisance in his sector. So 
hey gave him a brigadier’s commission and attached 
him to the Flying Corps, where, since he knew nothing 


h 


ie flying, they considered that he could do very little 
harm. 

Major Renfrew, commanding Squadron Forty-nine, 
first became aware of this attachment when Brig- 
adier General Tavistock, having assumed command 
of the Flying Corps personnel in Renfrew’s corps area, 
visited the squadron for an inspection. He was a vigor- 
ous man, was the general, and had spent his time in the 
transport service champing at the bit, so to speak, for an 
opportunity to get up to the front. Give him a chance 
for service, he had said, and he’d show them what was 
meant by snap and ginger. So he arrived at the air- 
drome of Squadron Forty-nine at twenty minutes before 
seven o’clock one summer morning. He was in time to 
see the morning patrol come in, speeding out of the rosy 
eastern sky, to alight like twelve birds, daintily upon the 
grass. 


HE general admired the sight, and as the twelve fly- 
ers who had just landed crossed the airdrome to their 
quarters, he regarded them closely. Unconscious that the 
eyes of power were upon him, Woodruff, feeling the heat 
of the morning, threw open his flying coat as he crossed 
the ’drome, and thus was revealed to Brigadier General 
Tavistock the soul-quaking fact that British officers went 
to war in their pajamas. 

“That officer!” gasped the general. “What uniform is 
he wearing?” 

“Flying Corps undress,” murmured Renfrew to him- 
self; but to the general he said, “I beg your pardon, 
General Tavistock?” 

“Order those officers to parade for inspection!” blurted 
the general. 

Renfrew didn’t believe that he had heard aright. 

“Not before breakfast,” he protested. “They’ve been 
out on early patrol work.” 

“Now!” snapped the general grimly. “Have them 
parade immediately.” 

So, reluctantly, Renfrew advanced and halted the 
group of flyers who approached their quarters. 
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o Reformed a General 


“You're in for a strafe,” he said, grinni 
brass hat who wants to examine the 
wearing. You'll have to line up in front of quart 
stand inspection.” 

“Wait till we put ’em on,” gasped young Farley, re- 
ferring to uniforms. 

“Oh, no,” smiled Renfrew. “It’s the undres 
wants to see. Line up, gentlemen.” 

“What.a stoker!” muttered Gunnyng, who was wish- 
ing he’d worn the striped tub silks i d of his khaki 
flannels; and with his eleven crestfallen comrades, he 
lined up, at ease. 

Renfrew returned to the general and saluted crisply. 

“All ready, General Tavistock,” he reported coldly. 

Completely unconscious of the breach of good taste he 
was committing, the general strode up to the waiting 
line of officers, who stood with impassive faces against 
the wall of the farmhouse that was their quarters. When 
the genera] reached a point ten yards in front of them 
they snapped smartly to attention, and Renfrew gave 
them over to the general's inspection with a salute that 
should have conveyed the resentment of the Flying 
Corps; but Brigadier General Tavistock was not a sen- 
sitive man. 

4 He strode briskly to Gunnyng, who was the first officer 
in line. 

“Open your flying coat, please!” he snapped grimly. 

Gunnyng, staring directly through the general’s right 
eye, briskly tore open his flying coat, revealing his de- 
tested pajamas of khaki flannel. The general glanced at 
this display with grim displeasure and passed on to First 
Lieutenant Padraic M’Canlon, who proudly revealed to 
his astonished eyes a flowered design of Persian silk. It 
was a great moment for Paddy. 

“This is a disgusting sight,” said the general. “Will 
you inform your squadron, Major Renfrew, that if ever 
a member of your personnel is again discovered to have 
reported for duty improperly dressed, disciplinary action 
will be taken by corps headquarters.” 

Renfrew saluted. 


form he 
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“T shall so inform them, General Tavistock,” he said, 
and dismissed the twelve culprits without smiling—that 
being more of an achievement than you may know. 

Squadron Forty-nine read the orders of Brigadier 
General Tavistock when they were posted in the or- 
derly room, and made many comments, which varied 
in wit but achieved the same degree of criticism. And 
such was the lightness with which the Flying Corps 
took disciplinary measures from the General Tavistock 
of the late war that on the following Tuesday First 
Lieutenant Padraic M’Canlon went forth with C Flight 
on early morning patrol dressed in his flying coat, flying 
boots, and his pajamas. 

They were the best of pajamas, as all the belongings 
of Paddy, whose father was a belted earl, were of the 
best. They were silk pajamas, and they were made gay 
with alternate stripes of golden yellow and deepest crim- 
son. The stripes were one and one-half inches wide. It 
was one of Lieutenant M’Canlon’s most cherished suits 
of pajamas. 

“If I ever come down in Germany with these on,” he 
remarked to Gunnyng, his roommate, “they ought to 
get me a soft place in the Kaiser’s palace. Bet Bill would 
make me a field marshal if I’d let him wear them for a 
night.” 

And as luck would have it, Paddy came as close to 
coming down in Germany that morning as any flyer ever 
came who did not spend the rest of the war as the 
Kaiser’s guest. He had lost the rest of his party in a 
little disturbance over Cambrai, and had fallen so low, 
in giving the slip to three German aviators who had per- 
sistently tried to get him, that he was barely a thousand 
feet high when he saw the German lines below him. He 
was in the act of zooming upward to avoid machine gun 
fire from the ground, which is the 
most deadly enemy of the airplane, 
when that machine gun fire was 
opened upon him. 

“Faith,” said Paddy as a spray of 
bullets ripped the fabric all about 
him, “this is a fine thing to do before 
breakfast.” And he swept around in 
a neat half roll, to dive into the 
enemy’s fire and let them have a 
burst from his own two guns. 

That brought him lower still, be- 
ing a maneuver that was in keeping 
with the design of his pajamas and 
the general trend of his nature. He 
looped almost directly over the Ger- 
man lines, and swept about in a 
stalling turn to speed for home. As 
soon as he was far enough from 
above them to give the gunners de- 
flection, the machine guns opened up 
again. Again Paddy found himself 
sitting in a hail of shot. 

“Bedad, am I to die before eat- 
in’?” thought Paddy; and.he burst 
into flames. A phosphorous bullet had 
pierced his petrol tank. 

Now to catch fire in the air is 
death, and Paddy did not want to 
die. He thought first of jumping, as 
all flyers in like dilemma do, but he 
gave up the thought when he saw 
the ground so close beneath him, 
with water glistening in the shell 
holes, and the peace of a summer's 
morning over all. 

“T can make it!” cried Paddy, with 
one leather-clad arm across his face 
and the hot flames against him. 

He climbed out on one wing and, 
with his hand upon the stick, turned 
her into a crazy, diving sideslip, so 
that the rush of the air blew the 
flames away from him. 

“When we hit,” he reflected, “it’s a 
hard blow we'll be giving the green 
earth.” And with that he hit. He hit 
the ground with one wing, and so 
great was the blow of that wing upon 
the ground that Paddy was thrown 
from his place and ducked into a 
shell crater full of mud and water. 
To the side of the crater the plane 
crumpled into a leaping furnace. 

“Ah,” sighed Paddy, as he pulled 
himself to the edge of the crater, 
“that bus needed the water more 
than I did. It will surely discolor me 
pajamas, and they so fine.” 


E sat on the edge of the shell 

hole and felt uncomfortable, for 
the early summer sun was blazing 
down upon him, and his wet leather 
coat weighed many pounds. Also, his 
great flying boots were full of water, 
and the feel of wet silk against the 
body is not pleasant under such an 
outer covering as that. 

“It would not do to die without 
comfort,” said Paddy to himself. So 
he slid his feet out of the flying 
boots, and tearing loose the leather 


coat, he slipped it from him. He now sat in the mud 
on the brink of the water that filled the hole, clad gor- 
geously in his silken striped pajamas. The cool embrace 
of the silk covered him, and the warm sun bathed him 
cosily. 

“Here will I stay until this war is over,” chortled 
Paddy, happily; but the German citizen who manned 
the machine gun that rested on an emplacement at a 
point that revealed to the gunner the lovely sheen of 
those pajamas decreed otherwise. Amazed and shocked 
at the sight of a red-headed youth sitting on the edge of 
a shell hole in No-man’s-land clad in nothing more re- 
spectable than striped silk, the good German house- 
holder who manned that gun let Paddy have it with 
three different kinds of ammunition. 

“Oh, what a blighter!” sputtered Paddy through a 
mouthful of mud, for he had dived behind the wreck- 
age without stopping to observe the lay of the land, and 
he snuggled down in the mud while he looked out for 
safe passage to the British lines. 

Fifteen minutes later, an admiring company of Tom- 
mies saw the mud-stained pajamas of First Lieutenant 
Padraic M’Canlon tumble into the trenches with the 
wearer of them practically invisible behind a camouflage 
of mud. In the midst of war men sce few things 
thoroughly amusing; they are therefore quick to appre- 
ciate the unusually comical—and Paddy was unusually 
comical. 

“Stop laughing,” said Paddy at last, “and I'll lick the 
whole lot of you.” 

“Wot is it ye want, me lad, that you’ve come aht so 
early withaht yer clo’es on?” inquired a corporal. 

“Nothing more than bre: t,” said Paddy. “And 
this.” He whisked up a pail of water that stood near-by 


He sat in the mud on the brink of the hole, clad gorgeously in his silken pajamas. 
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HE communication lines, then, spilled Licutenant 

Paddy in his glorious pajamas into this pleasant 
vale, and his guide led him into a well worn path that 
ran through a grove of trees to the ruin of a farmhouse. 
But Fritz, in ruining this particular farm, had left two 
rooms intact, and British engineers had with great skill 
made weatherproof the ground floor of it without spoil- 
ing its shattered resemblance to a complete ruin from 
the viewpoint of what German aviators might examine 
it. The result was that officers off duty found it a place 
of comfortable relaxation between the arduous oceupa- 
tions of trench life, and five companies were able to use 
it for an ammunition and rations dump. 

Paddy’s guide took him quietly to the improvised 
doorway, which, upon his knocking, was opened by a 
youthful captain of the Queen’s Own Rifle Corps 

“T’m Lieutenant M’Canlon, of the Flying Corps, skip- 
per,” said Paddy. “Forced landing in a shell hole. Sorry 
for the undress uniform.” ‘ 

The youthful captain seemed to appreciate Paddy's 
dilemma at once, fe 

een in,” he hailed checrily. “Have something to 

eat. 
Paddy thanked his guide and dismissed him. Then he 
entered the farmhouse. It was the 
kitchen-living-room-dining-room that 
he entered, and he found it walled 
with munition boxes piled to the ceil- 
ings while, in the midst of those 
thousands of pounds of high explo- 
sives, a group of some fifteen infan- 
try officers sat on boxes full of hand 
grenades about a table made of 
planks on trestles, and held jolly 
ation while they breakfasted. 
He was greeted with cheers and 
laughter that held an honest courtesy, 
and food was placed before the seat 
they made for him at the table. 
Whereupon Paddy retired from the 
conversation to make up for the 
breakfast he had missed. While he 
ate, his hosts talked shop. 

“As beautiful a specimen of brass 
hat as you’d want to meet.” Paddy 
looked up at the captain who was 
speaking; a tall, lean fellow with a 
twisted nose, whom Paddy liked im- 
mediately. “You wouldn’t believe 
there could be such _ innocence. 
Wanted to know all about the war, 
and thought we never stopped firing. 
I told him to come down and have 
tea with us.” 

“Armchair brigade?” queried an- 
other. This was evidently a continua- 
tion of a subject that had been un- 
der discussion before Paddy’s com- 
ing. Paddy listened in joyfully, while 
the aroma of strong coffee permeated 
the still, warm air of the room. 

“Not. precisely. It seems he’s 
yearned for the thunder of the bat- 
tle ever since the shindy started. But 
they put him on transport. He’s one 

(Continued on page 36) 


sakes Play Out of 
Practice 


successive Pacific Coast champion- 

a hat’s the University of California’s 

ctball record from 1924 through 1927. 

«ving the last two years, California teams 

aven’t lost a single game, and in the pre- 
vious two years they dropped only five! 

There’s a reason for every astonishing 


record. The reason for California’s great 

career is Coach C. M. Price, commonly 

since his graduation from the University of Cali- 
except for two years when he was an aviator in war 


Nips” Price has been engaged in coaching. In 1919, he came to 


alma mater as freshman basketball coach and assistant football 
ach. In 1925 he took over the varsity basketball squad, and now 


.e’s head coach of all athletics at California. 


shooting. He’s capitalized the FUN in fundamentals. 


for your high school team. 


The distinctive part of Coach Price’s training system is that he 
makes play out of the dullest forms of practice. He introduces com- 
petition into every bit of routine drill—into passing, catching and 


Read his article and learn why the University of California has 
stayed at the top for four years. You’ll find in it a wealth of suggestion 


UST as the crack of the timer’s gun signaled the 
end of the final Stanford-California basketball 


game last season, a friend of 
mine climbed out of the stands, 


ment of our work-outs. 


part of this artic 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


istle to the Gun—Speed!” 


Says C. M. “Nibs” Price 


Coach of the University of California's Four-time Pacific Coast Basketball Champions 


The last half of the game was a 
track meet for California. The 
visitors’ plays were just as good 
as ever, but the players were too 
tired even to get the ball. 

Before I go into details, I want 
to make it plain that we don’t 
think our way of playing basket- 
ball is the only right way. Our 
system works for us. Other teams 
use different systems and are 
equally successful. 

California stresses speed, accu- 
rate floorwork, and endurance. 
There’s only one way to develop 
these qualities, and that’s to spend 
long hours drilling on fundamen- 
tals. Naturally, we must make this 
drill interesting. We do that by 
introducing competition into every 
form of practice; by making a 
game of ball passing, basket shoot- 
ing, running, catching and tipping. 

A man can’t play good basket- 
ball unless he enjoys it. If prac- 
tice becomes drudgery, he loses his 
fire. We avoid drudgery by en- 
couraging rivalry in every depart- 
You'll find charted, in another 


e, the training exercises by which our 


To Walter Burroughs 


players learn fundamentals while they 
are engaged in competitive fun, Any high 
school squad could use these exercises to 
very good advantage. 

Spending hours upon these essentials, we’ve found, is 
better than indulging in practice games with other 
schools. 

We never play a game of importance during our train- 
ing period and we certainly do not favor barnstorming 
trips. The players spend all their time conditioning 
themselves and learning fundamentals. If we stop our 
drill on fundamentals and our conditioning program, just 
to get ready for a practice game, we find ourselves set 
back a notch. We also find that when a veteran team 
wins practice games easily it is likely to become over- 
confident. If a green team loses practice games, it will 
probably lose confidence in itself. Players should be kept 
out of actual games until they fairly “ache” to get in 
one! There’s little danger, then, of them going stale near 
the end of the season. 

One difficult task we have at the University of Cali- 
fornia is to make basketball recruits understand that we 
aren’t interested in having forwards, centers or guards on 
our teams. We want every player to shoot, guard, and 
jump at center or at held ball equally well. 

It was four years ago that a promising-looking boy 
turned out for freshman basketball. He was tall, slen- 
der and fast. One day I chose two teams for scrimmage 
practice. I called to this boy. 

“Take center, Fred,” I directed. 

He shook his head. “Can’t,” he responded. “I never 
played center.” 

“Ever jump at held ball?” 

"Yes; 
“There's little difference. Let’s see 


grabbed my hand and pumped it up 
and down. 

“Well, Nibs,” he greeted me, “your 
team has just as many tricks as ever. 
How do you ever think of them?” 

“That team hasn’t any tricks,” I 
protested. “I’ve told you before that 
I never teach trick plays to my bas- 
ketball players.” 

“Animal crackers!” my friend jeer- 
ed. “A blind sea-urchin could see that. 
those boys are full of ’em.” 

I didn’t argue with him, but what 
actually had happened was this: Cal- 
ifornia had played good basketball 
with such unerring speed that her 
moves seemed to have been planned. 
Her tricks were nothing but sheer, 
smooth speed. 

Our whole system of basketball 
training at the University of Cali- 
fornia is planned to develop this 
speed and shiftiness in our teams. 
What success we have had, is built 
upon it. 


Here are California’s Competitive 


Training Exercises 


you try it.” 

He occupied the position but he 
couldn’t get the tip-off. He couldn’t 
or wouldn’t guard. In his high school 
days he had been a forward, and his 
idea of a forward was a man who 
shot baskets. He was the tallest man 
on the team. He should have been 
first team center but he couldn’t 
bring himself to understand the im- 
portance of learning all departments 
of the game. He was dropped from 
the squad on the first cut. 

To develop basketball players 
rather than guards, forwards and cen- 
ters, we give every man the same 
preliminary training. The first thing 
we teach is how to hold the ball and 
how to stand. 

If you have a basketball handy, 
bounce it and notice how you have 
caught it. You've gripped it between 
your two hands and are exerting 
equal pressure with your fingers, the 
heel, and the palm of each hand. 


There is nothing secret or mysteri- 
ous, as some people seem to think, 
about the California “system” of bas- 
ketball. We make everything as sim- 
ple as possible. The players learn to 
pass, receive, shoot, guard, pivot, and 
run with change of pace, all in the 
simplest way. Our plays are few. We 
have few signals. There are just two 
ironclad rules every player must ob- 
serve. One is that he must master 
the fundamentals of the game. The 
other is that he must go, go, go at 
top speed, every minute, in organized 
practice as well as in games. He’s not 
permitted to stand still with the ball 
in his hand and a blank in his brain. 

Two seasons ago, a San Francisco 
sports writer dubbed the California 
five a “last-half” team. The name has 
stuck. We had just finished a series 
with a team that had a highly de- 
veloped set of plays. We, as usual, 
played our simple, fast-passing, go- 
hard game. During the first half of 
each game it was nip and tuck. When- 
ever our visitors got the ball, they 
swung into one of their carefully 
planned plays and frequently made 
baskets. But the second half told the 
story. The visitors had spent their 
training period learning plays. Our 
men had spent their training periods 
acquiring wind, muscular develop- 
ment, and skill in fundamentals. 
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A, Circle passing. In this game, any man 
in the circle passes to a player on the op- 
posite side of the circle. The first man to 
fumble must drop out. Speed your passes! 
Vary them! Fool the man you're passing 
to! Quick muscles and an alert eye count 


most in circle passing. 
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C. Shooting and guarding. Number 1 
takes the ball from the board and passes to 
2 who in turn makes a high pass to 3. In 
the meantime, 1 charges 3. Number 3 has 
a slim chance of making a basket unless 2 
has passed swiftly and accurately! This ex- 
ercise teaches passing, guarding and shoot- 
ing all in one! 


B. Passing and guarding. In this exer- 
cise, the first man in line 1 passes to the 
first man in line 2, while the first man in 
line 3 tries to intercept. This geme develops 
swift passers and active guards. 
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D, Here’s a complicated one, embracing 
nearly every fundamental. 4, under the bas- 
ket, passes to 2 and charges him while 2 
pivots and passes to 1 who is running in 
fast. 1 makes a high pass to 3 who receives 
and shoots at top speed. 3 takes 4 position; 
4 goes to 1, 1 to 2, and 2 to 3. Got it? 
It’s a great exercise for that speedy work 
right under the basket. 


Your thumbs are along your first fin- 
gers. Right? Now bounce the ball 
again, but when you catch it, instead 
of gripping the ball as before, hold 
it entirely with your fingers and out- 
spread thumbs. Don’t let the palm or 
heel of either hand touch the ball at 
all. Do you notice the difference? Sec 
how “alive” it feels. Now shoot it 
away from you. Seems to go more 
easily, doesn’t it? There’s the same 
difference between the two methods 
that there is between walking on the 
balls of your feet and walking flat- 
footed. 


ERE you to wander into old 
Harmon gymnasium at the first 
practice of any basketball season, 
you’d think you had stumbled into a 
boxing class by mistake. On the floor 
would be the freshman basketball re- 
cruits, knees slightly bent, body 
crouched a bit, weight poised on the 
balls of both feet, arms at thrust. but 
hands open, moving lightly over the 
floor—dancing you might call it—for 
all the world like a group of amateur 
leather pushers. They are learning 
how to stand, how to shift weight 
without charging, and how to start 
quickly in any direction. 
If you've learned this boxing 
stance, you'll find yourself just a frac- 
tion of a (Continued on page 34) 
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The Keepers of the 
River Dam 


By Paul Annixter 


UMMER had gone, 
almost overnight, 
and autumn was 
on, that rich, gold- 
en, and wonderfully 
dream-like autumn of 
the Brunswick forests. 
Along the Coldwater, the 
nights were still with 
knife-edged frosts, and 
the short days grown 
mellow as ripened fruit. 
The little stream, which 
ran boisterous and gush- 
ing in early summer, 
slipped shrunken and si- 
lent. now between its 
banks, under the immi- 
nent feel of winter, 

Below the hardwood 
knoll where second 
growth birch, poplar, 
and willow dropped yel- 
lowed leaves in the wa- 
ter, the stream ran 
smooth and clear amber 
—two rods wide. It was 
this stretch of still wa- 
ter that a family of bea- 
vers had chosen for the 
site of their winter lodge 
and storage pool. 

In early October, after 
two years of living in a 
big hole in the bank un- 
der the knoll, the bea- 
vers had decided that this was a perfect building spot, 
and now all night and part of the day their ceaseless 
labor was in evidence. A dam was in process of bui 
across the river, and the excruciating labor and nicety of 
judgment involved in anchoring the mud and brush- 
wood barrier against the current would have called forth 
praise from the most expert engineers. These huge 
water rats were the most industrious and finished arti- 
sans of all the animal world. 

There were eight members of the family, the old 
leader and his mate, four “kits” ranging from one to 
two years, and an older son and his newfound mate who 
had not yet broken away from the protection of the 
family lodge. 

Old Keeonek, head of the household, was a patriarch 
of many summers, wise in craft, extraordinary in size. 
His flat, whiskered mask was beginning to gray. His cun- 
ning and caution were as remarkable as his physique, for 
in the wilderness no individual reaches great size or age 
without cause. He weighed all of fifty pounds and 
measured three and a half feet, inclusive of his power- 
ful tail, a unique flattened appendage that was put to 
many remarkable us it was a rudder in swimming, a 
water hammer in giving of alarms, and in certain in- 
stances a weapon and a trowel for his clay masonry, 

While the dam was in the making, the family lived in 
the big burrow in the river bank, entered by secret tun- 
nels under water. Each day two of the family were dis- 
patched into the woods to cut down young trees for the 
storage pool. It was an eerie sight to see a green tree, 
after an hour of unseen, unheard labor on the part of the 
little wood-cutters, tremble and sway and come careen- 
ing down, through no obvious cause, in the midst of 
the silent wood. Shortly after, it would be trimmed and 
cut into proper lengths and dragged down cleared path- 
ways to the water’s edge, then cleverly anchored butt 
down in the mud of the pool bottom. 


OST remarkable about all the activity of the colony 

was the uncanny silence with which it was all con- 
ducted. The only sounds that would have attracted alien 
ears were the faint crackle of the young trees as they 
suddenly leaned and slithered downward. In entering or 
emerging from the watery element in which they lived, 
the beavers made no more sound than as if they swam 
in oil. Their short-napped coats, soft as eider down, 
well protected by the outer coat of long guard hair, 
were moisture proof and never soaked through to the 
skin. 

When the dam was finally completed, the water of 
the stream rose and spread into a spacious pool eight 
to ten feet deep, and sixty feet wide. Old Keeonek then 
dove and traversed its length and breadth for final in- 
spection and approval. Allowing for a still greater fall 
in the water and the sagging of the ice in midwinter, 


there was still ample storage room and air space in the 
pool for the eight keepers of the dam. 

Immediately now, at a signal from the patriarch, the 
eight craftsmen began another stupendous task, the 
building of a winter lodge where’ the water was shallow 
at the edge of the pool. Work in a beaver colony never 


ceases. No bit of construction is ever quite perfect 
enough; no dam is ever wholly beyond need of repair, 
and in between times endless quantities of food-wood 
must be collected and a constant watch kept against 
enemies and against possible catastrophies to the dam, 
such as drifting logs, the sinister inroads of the water, 
and the grounding of dead fish, which the beaver loathes. 

The base for the huge permanent lodge of the family 
was laid in the next twelve hours, full twenty fect across. 
Balls of matted leaves, mud, and sticks were carried 


Casncss hivisoston Seas, 


Locked, jowl to throat, each with a 
fatal hold, they sank for a final time. 
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Savage hate showed 
in the eyes of the 
five big otters as 
they made their 
final stand about 
the open water of 
the spring hole. 


Illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull 


throughout the night, seven workers swimming with the 
endless succession of loads held in their short thick arms 
and clutched against their breasts, while one of their 
number was ever on the lookout—a gnomish, whiskered 
figure sitting upright on the top of the dam with beady 
eyes that took note of every stirring of leaf or ripple. 

With the coming of morning light the work did not 
stop, for Keeonek had decreed that there be no sleep 
for the family for a time. There would be time and 
plenty for rest when the ice spread over the river, but 
now, by certain signs he recognized, bad weather was 
imminent. 

He was right. Before the work was half completed, 
there came a series of heavy frosts and a light fall of 
snow, which did not hold up construction, for most of 
the building material, coming from the bottom of the 
pond, was available in spite of freezing weather. 


HE first real snow saw the imposing family lodge 
completed, a circular dome-like dwelling five feet 
in height above the water, having two underwater en- 
trances, one a winding passage that led to the sleeping 
quarters in the dry upper chamber, the other straight, 
for the purpose of bringing in food-wood to the lower 
room. The frost had by now hardened the thick mud 
and stick walls of the house to iron, so that no enemy 
could possibly break through. The snow, covering the 
rough pile, made it look to the unobservant eye like a 
careless m: of driftwood and brush grounded by the 
ank. 
The big burrow in the river bank was now deserted, 
and each of the eight beavers slept in his separately ap- 
pointed nest in the large upper room of the lodge. These 
nests were arranged around the opening in the floor to 
the exit passage, so that any beaver might slip down the 
passage to the pond below without disturbing any of 
the other inmates. 

So splendid was the sense of order in the family and 
so instinctively clean is the beaver clan that there was 
never any litter or crowding or dispute in the domicile. 
The aroma of musk and castor, which every beaver car- 
ries about him, filled the dwelling at all times with pene- 
trating, antiseptic odors, and a separate chamber had 
been dug below for the storing of excreta. 

It was about this time that the beavers first became 
aware of the existence of enemies in the vicinity of their 
new home. The abrupt and unwarned damming up of a 
forest stream is on a par with setting oneself up as the 
proprietor of a water hole in a desert land, or the keeper 
of a toll gate on a highway; it is bound to be hotly 
contested. In the first place, (Continued on page 44) 
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Alexander trip- 
ped against one 
gangling leg and 
fell kersmack on 
the grass. 


The Sheriton Shakespeare 


USTY NAYLE’S big body, preceding me down 
the stairs as we left my room at Seldom Inn, 
came to a stop on the second floor landing. His 
finger went to his lips. 

“To-morrow, and to-morrow and to-morrow, 

Creep in this petty pace from day to day 

Unto the last syllable of recorded time.” 


The words came, in a deep and thoughtful voice, from 
behind a closed door. 

“That’s ‘Shakespeare Hawkes,” I informed Rusty. 
“New boy here. Tall and slender—horn-rimmed glasses 
—shy. Friendly, likeable sort, but doesn’t talk much. 
Crazy about Shakespeare. Recites him by the hour.” 


“Life’s but a poor player, a walking shadow 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is gone.” 


“Cheerful sentiment,” observed Rusty. “I suppose 
when he wants to do some light reading he goes over to 
the cemetery and peruses the tombstones.” 

I knocked on the door, and “Shakespeare” opened it. 
His room was dark, but not dark enough to hide his em- 
barrassment. 

“Come in, boys,” he stammered. “I hope I haven't 
been talking too loud. Truth is, ‘Macbeth’ is my favorite 
of all literature.” 

“Mcet Rusty Nayle,” I said, introducing the big var- 
sity pitcher. “But don’t talk Shakespeare to him—he 
doesn’t know much. Still reads Mother Goose, and 
Hans Christian Andersen.” 

Rusty shook hands cordially, and I could see that 
Hawkes was very much impressed at meeting an “S” 
man. 

“We're on our way to the Lion’s Den,” Rusty said. 
“What about joining us?” 

“T’ve had dinner, thanks,” Shakespeare answered, his 
voice warm with pleasure. “I appreciate your asking me, 
though. Kind of lonesome here, for a new man.” 

“Tt’s no joke, being a stranger,” Rusty observed as we 
reached the street. ‘“Let’s help Shakespeare get ac- 
quainted. Looks like he has brains.” 

A trim figure brushed past us, jolting Rusty’s elbow. 

“Sorry,” the figure muttered, petulantly, without look- 
ing up. “Guess both of us had better watch where we 
are going!” 


By George F. Pierrot 
Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


“He’s more rushed than polite, isn’t he? Fairfax 
Alexander, wasn’t it?” 

“Right,” Rusty answered. “None other than Alexan- 
der the Great, in person. And he’s probably cussing us 
out, in his mind, and wondering why we didn’t see him 
coming and stand aside.” 

“He was a good kid, two years ago when we were all 
frosh. He was too good looking and he had too much 
money to be good for him, but in spite of it he wasn’t 
spoiled—then. And now look at him. Captain Alexander, 
if you please, and his hat’s so high that he has to stoop 
to dodge the telephone wires.” 

“The cadet corps ruined him,” Rusty agreed. “Now and 
then you find a fellow that way. He puts on a smart 
uniform, he parades, the band plays, and he begins to 
feel like a general. He takes the officers’ exam, gets to 
be a lieutenant, puts some gold bars on his shoulders, 
and begins to think he’s Julius Caesar.” 


HERITON has military drill three hours a week— 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at eleven. We 
have a commandant, Major Hanley, who is detailed from 
the regular army, but the regimental and battalion and 
company officers are all students. That was how Fairfax 
Alexander, aptly nicknamed Alewander the Great, a 
junior like ourselves, happened to be in command of K 
Company. Rusty and I were noncoms—non-commis- 
sioned officers—under him. 

At eleven the next day we arrived at the Armory, 
clad in our sprack and wrinkleless silver gray uniforms, a 
smart black stripe down the sides of the trousers, and 
our sergeant’s chevrons on our left sleeves. We hurried 
to company quarters, and from our lockers got out our 
cartridge belts, our white cotton gloves, and our grimly 
shining Springfield rifles. 

Ten minutes after the hour the bugle shrilled As- 
sembly, and Alexander, his lithe body erect and his eyes 
boring imperiously into us, shouted: “Fall in!” He 
strode to the right of the front rank and dressed up the 
company until all three lines of us were straight as a 


railroad track. He did the job well, too—I'll say that for 
him. Being a captain requires self-assurance, and that 
was what Alexander had very little else but. 

We counted off, and had roll call, and then stood at 
ease for a moment while Alexander conferred with the 
top sergeant. Rusty Nayle, the handsomest right guide 
in captivity, turned and winked cheerily at me, a useless 
file closer. File closers may be useful in war-time, but 
in K Company, Second Battalion, First Regiment, Sheri- 
ton University, they didn’t do anything but march in 
their own line, forty inches behind the rear rank, and try 
to look intelligent. 

The great armory was resounding, now, with the march 
of a thousand cadets, as company after company, each 
man with his rifle at the carry, hurried outdoors, And 
then it was our turn. 

“R-r-r-right, Face! For-rwar-r-rd, March!” 

Out in the green grassy parade ground Alexander, his 
chest ballooning importantly, dressed us again. And then 
we were in motion in obedience to his sharp: 

“Right by squads, March!” 

The right-hand squad stepped smartly forward and 
the rest of the squads, swinging right and then left, fol- 
lowed it. Alexander faced us, his head darting this way 
and that, his feet lifting as he kept in step. 

Out of the corner of my eye I could see a tall, slender, 
slightly stooped figure hurrying toward us—toward our 
doughty captain. As he came close the latter, appar- 
ently satisfied with the way the final squad was handling 
itself, whirled and started to double-time to the head 
of the company. It was an unfortunate maneuver. The 
newcomer tried awkwardly to lunge out of the way, but 
he failed. Alexander tripped against one gangling leg, 
flapped his arms wildly in a vain attempt to preserve his 
equilibrium, and then fell kersmack on the grass. His 
stiff cadet hat with its resplendent gold band bounced 
off his head and rolled away. His saber unhooked itself 
and crawled half out its seabbard. 

“Company, Halt!” yelled our fallen commander, and 
then sprang to his feet. He was a sorry sight. His 
usually expert fingers fumbled clumsily at the hook on 
his belt—it took him a good two minutes to return his 
saber scabbard to its rightful place. A great green grass 
stain had attached itself to one side of his trousers, and 
to a sleeve and elbow. And you could have lit a candle 
by touching it to his face. 

“Who are you?” he roared at our shrinking visitor. 
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The latter, very much abashed, made a sickly salute that 
resembled nothing so much as brushing away flies. 

“Private Hawkes, sir,” he said, falteringly. “Detailed 
to K Company by the Commandant, sir!” . . Our 
friend Shakespeare! 

“Fall in with the file closers,” barked Alexander, And 
then, as Shakespeare hastened to his post beside me: 
“Have the tailor take a couple of inches out of that chest 
of yours. These uniforms are supposed to fit.” 

A snicker ran along the line, and our newest recruit’s 
face blazed as he fell in. 

That was K Company’s welcome to Shakespeare 
Hawkes. 


AIRFAX ALEXANDER, like most cadet officers 

who get to feeling their importance, was violently 
sensitive. Moreover, he could cling to a grudge, He 
never forgave poor Shakespeare for that parade ground 
collision, and he let pass no opportunity to humiliate 
him. The unfortunate thing about it was that Shakes- 
peare just naturally wasn’t erect in his carriage, wasn’t 
precise in his movements. Like many another who 
drilled because the regulations made him, he found very 
little in the I. D. R. that interested him. The result was 
that Alexander had plenty of opportunities to make life 
miserable for him. 

I talked to Shakespeare about it, one day at Seldom 
Inn. You could sce that the poor kid felt it all keenly— 
unlike Alexander, he didn’t like to be eonspicuous—but 
there wasn’t any quitting in him. 

“I drew K Company,” he said, with a dejected sort of 
determination, “and there’s nothing to do about it. I'll 
stick it out.” 

I was a junior. To myself I resolved to reason with 
Alexander. I had entered Sheriton at the same time he 
did, and I wasn’t in the least in awe of him. My chance 
came quickly. 

The next day Alexander very suddenly made Shakes- 
peare acting corporal of the third squad. Right after- 
ward, he gave us “Right by squads,” and then “Right 
front into line.” At the last command, as you probably 
know, corporals of all but the leading squad are sup- 
posed to shout: “Right oblique!” Shakespeare, who was 
not used to his job, didn’t. But his squad knew its busi- 
ness, and right obliqued anyhow. All was well until the 
squad had uncovered its predecessor and was ready to 
move forward to its place. Shakespeare should have 
yelled “Squad forward, March!” But he didn’t, and his 
men had marched a good ten feet too far before Alexan- 
der cut in with a bellowing “Third squad, forward, 
March!” 

It wasea mess. The third squad had to close way back 
to the left and the remaining squads, equally far out 
of position, had to do the same. 

“Private Marvin!” Alexander’s voice was nasty. Mar- 
vin stepped forward. 

“Replace Hawkes as acting corporal; Hawkes, you’ve 
done enough damage for one morning. Return to the 
Armory.” 

The company, I’m glad to say, let Alexander know 
what it thought of him. Not a man laughed, or looked 
after the shambling Hawkes. The eyes of everyone were 
on our captain, and there was such cold disdain in them 
that he hastily deployed us, and we spent the rest of the 
period in open order drill. 

The minute my equipment was 
safe in its locker I hurried over to 
Alexander. Quick as I’d_ been, 
Rusty was there before me. 

“Captain Alexander,” said 
Rusty, quietly. “I wonder if you 
aren’t too hard on Hawkes? He's 
far from being the best man in 
the company, but nobody’s trying 
any harder.” 

Alexander threw his head back, a 
and his eyes narrowed like a cat’s. 

“And I suppose you second the 
motion?” His lips curled as he 
looked at me. 

“Right,” I nodded. “I just 
wanted to say that if you think 
Hawkes hasn’t the proper attitude 
you're mistaken. And you're 
breaking his spirit. The kid is 
sensitive.” 

“Nayle, you're a sergeant, 
aren’t you?” 

Rusty nodded. 
Jones, you are, too.” 

I admitted it, also with 
my head. 

“T don’t know why I’m 
captain and you're not’— 
there was a raspy note in 
Alexander's voice—“but as 
it is, I’m responsible for the 
conduct of this company. 
You aren't. Maybe if you 
were capable of being, you 
would be commanding the 
company and I'd be one of 
the noncoms. All told, I 
must ask you to keep your 
suggestions to yourself af- 
ter this.” 

I felt my muscles bulge 


“And 


under my coat, and I stepped forward angrily. An iron 
hand clamped itself on my wrist. 

“Don’t forget yourself, big boy,” said Rusty, in my 
ear. “He’s the captain. His word goes.” 

He led me away, and my last glance of Alexander. 
showed him giving Hawkes, who had hung around until 
the return of the company, blue blazes. 


E confided our views, as we walked home to lunch, 

to the third member of our gang, the fiery-haired 
Red Barrett. Red, who was a lieutenant and the bat- 
talion adjutant, grinned sympathetically. 

“Major Morford”—Morford was the cadet officer in 
command of the four companies that composed our bat- 
talion—‘“hasn’t any use for Alexander, either. Doesn’t 
say so, but you can tell by the way he looks and acts 
when Alexander’s around.” 

Which didn’t help Shakespeare much. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” the boy told us that 
night, with a twisted, weary smile. “All Alexander can 
do is make things tough for me for three hours a week, 
and the semester will soon be over. Maybe, before that 
time, the worm will turn.” 

There was a new and indefinable note in his voice, an 
unhumiliated and determined note, that made me look 
up hopefully, but I saw nothing in Shakespeare’s face 
but the usual quiet submission. I sighed. 

Next Alexander announced he’d try a competitive drill 
in the manual of arms. 

“T'll reverse the usual procedure,” he said. “T’ll ask 
the best men to drop out first. That’ll leave the poor- 
est drilling last. The better you are, the sooner you 
quit.” 

He cracked out the commands swiftly after that; right 
shoulder, left shoulder, port, parade rest, and all the 
others. Every man was on his mettle. The crack ones 
went out, one after another—Hoglund, Erwin, Haas, 
Marvin, Nayle, and the rest. I was about twelfth, my- 
self. 

Of course Hawkes, his face red and perspiring, his lips 
pressed tightly together, kept drilling and drilling. 

“Port Arms! Order, Arms! Left shoulder, Arms!” One 
by one competitors dropped out. Presently Shakespeare 
was the only man left. 

Alexander flashed a triumphant look at me. 

“T understand you're a Shakespeare hound, Hawkes,” 
he said, loudly. “I guess Shakespeare wasn’t exactly the 
best soldier in the world, was he?” 

“No, sir,” answered Shakespeare, meekly. “There was 
one better.” 

“Whom do you mean?” barked Alexander. 

“Alexander the Great.” 

It was a hot shot, and the company greeted it with 
ill-concealed grins and nudgings. Alexander stared at 
Shakespeare angrily, like a tiger ready to spring, but 
Shakespeare stared back, steadily and without flinching. 
. . . Me, I was all on fire inside, I wanted so hard to 
laugh! » 


x 


Shakespeare’s voice had a hard, arresting quality in it that stopped Alexander and brought him over to us. 
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Right after drill Alexander announced that he wanted 
to see Rusty, myself and Shakespeare. I got all ready to 
defend Shakespeare, but it developed that Shakespeare 
was far from our captain’s mind. 

“Monday,” he announced importantly, “we’re going to 
have battalion drill. Nothing official, but the Com- 
mandant will be there, and I want to make a blue rib- 
bon showing. 

“Nayle, you're the right guide, and I want particularly 
to go over the ground with you. Jones, I need you be- 
cause if Nayle for some reason shouldn’t be there, you’d 
be right guide in his place.” 

There was a pause and then “Why did you want me, 
Captain?” asked Shakespeare. 

Alexander looked at him patronizingly. “Each com- 
pany is picking two men,” he said, “who won't drill. 
They'll do guard duty. There’s always four or five hun- 
dred watehing these parades, as you know, and some- 
body’s got to keep ’em off the field. There'll be eight of 
you—I want you to find Creager and take him with 
you—and you'll patrol the edge of the field, keeping peo- 
ple back.” . . . Not good enough to drill with the com- 
pany! And there was covert insult in Alexander’s way 
of saying so. Shakespeare colored and turned away. 

“T surely hope you use your heads and help me out 
on this,” he said, importantly. “Major Mitchell always 
lines up the battalion diagonally, on a line between the 
Library and the Chem building. That means, when we 
pass in review, that Nayle, as right guide, ought to be 
marching along this imaginary line.” With his hand 
Alexander designated Rusty’s route. 

“When you reach this point,” he said to Rusty, “I'll 
give ‘Squads left.’ Then, Nayle, if you march straight 
along this line—as you see, it’s an imaginary line run- 
ning through the lamp post and the south corner of 
Science Hall—we'll step past those reviewing officers as 
trim as a whistle. I'll be out in front of the company, 
and by moving on a line with that elm and the lilac 
bush beyond, I'll keep squarely in front of the center 
of the company without having to turn my head.” 

; Ae. said Rusty, and the three of us saluted and 
eft. 

“How important is this review?” Shakespeare asked 
suddenly. 

“Not very,” Rusty answered. “You heard him say it 
was just practice.” 

“Pride goeth before a fall,” Shakespeare mused. 

“So does summer,” grunted Rusty. “What’s that got to 
do with Alexander the Great?” 

“If Birnam Wood come to Dunsinane,” caid Shakes- 
peare, dreamily. 

“If who would?” 

“'Wood’ not ‘would’,” corrected Shakespeare. 

“Oh,” Rusty sniffed. “Big difference.” 

“Just: a little more Shakespeare,” said Hawkes blithely. 
“See you Monday.” 

“Too bad Alexander won’t let him drill,” said Rusty, 
soberly. “I'll bet he’d give his socks 
to parade with us. Takes his medi- 
cine with a grin, though. Game kid.” 


HERE'S a tremendous kick in a 

battalion parade—spick and span 
uniforms, a band crashing out a stir- 
ring march, flags flying, hundreds of 
men stepping snappily in line. The 
Armory was electric with excitement. 
Every one of us adjusted his: stiff 
cadet hat with more than usual care, 
saw to it that the buckle of his cart- 
ridge belt was exactly in the middle, 
that his bayonet hung straight down 
his left hip, that his white cotton 
gloves were drawn on wrinkleless, and 
buttoned. 

Presently we were pouring down 
the stairs and out on the green be- 
hind the great buildings, our rifles at 
the carry. We passed a lone figure, 
head down, hurrying for his 
solitary post. It was Shakes- 
peare—one of the eight de- 
tailed to the ignoble job of 
keeping back the crowd. 

Captain Alexander, his uni- 
form clinging to him as 
smoothly as though it were tin- 
foil, strutted up and down in 
front of us, his handsome face 
as stern as an executioner’s. 

“Shakespeare!” he yelled. 

Shakespeare turned and 
came jerkily to attention. 

“Throw those shoulders back. 
This isn’t the tuberculosis 
squad.” 

Snickers again. Shakespeare 
straightened. 

“Thank you, Captain,” he 
said in a low but distinct voice. 
“Be sure to march in a straight, 
line!” 

Alexander’s face flatned, and 
he took a wrathful step for- 
ward. 

“Why, you—you,” he choked 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Connie Morgan Hits the Trail 


* O long, Wase- 
che,” Connie 
had called 
back to his 

partner as he pulled 
out of the Ten Bow 
camp. “You'll have 
the dogs and our out- 
fit all ready by the 
time I get back, won't 
you? We've got to 
mush then, and we’re 
going to mush a long 
way. 


With that he was 
off, off to sell his 
western ranch and 


his Michigan timber 
land so that he might 
do his share in pay- 
ing off what he and 
Waseche Bill owed 
the West Coast Sup- 
ply Compan 

Well, anyway, he 
reflected, together he 
and Waseche could 
wipe out the debt. At 
least, even if they 
were broke, they were 
starting again with a 
clean slate. 

Broke. That tricky 
earthquake! Why did 
it have to lift up a 
mountain and drop it 
down to dam up Big 
Buck Creek just as 
they had invested a 
big sum of money in 
getting ready to take 
the gold out of Big 


Buck valley? Well, 

there was nothing do- 

ing in that valley 

now. You couldn't laughed 

operate without wa- man. “I 

ter, and Big Buck “Take him away!” ordered the commissioner, and the door closed behind Roaring Mike O'Reilly and his a a 
out by 


was only a dry creel 
bed now. 

No use howling, Connie and Waseche had agreed. 
Nothing to do but start again from the bottom—gold 
prospecting. There was still gold left in Alaska. There 
was still a lot of thrill in getting out and hunting it up, 
too. Connie and Waseche had grinned at each other un- 
dismayed. 

“Tl go sell the ranch and the timber land and get us 
squared away,” Connie had told his partner. “You get 
our outfit ready.” 

“Tl have eve 
him. 

And Connie was off. 

Moreover, he was off quite indifferent to the fact that 
in the last few days he had turned the man Squiggs into 
a bitter'‘enemy. To Connie, Squiggs was only a particu- 
larly mean north-country sharper who well deserved 
stern'handling. Squiggs had cheated Sell, the tender- 
foot, out of twenty-five thousand dollars by selling him 
a hotel near a camp about to be deserted. Well, Con- 
nie intended to see that Sell got his money back. If 
Squiggs didn’t like it, he could lump it. 


HE old year slipped into the new. January passed, 
and half of February, before Connie Morgan re- 
turned to Alaska to join Waseche Bill in the little 

eabin on the bank of the Ten Bow. It was a different 
Ten Bow from the Ten Bow of the past three or four 
years. No smoke issued from the big stacks. Flumes and 
sluices were piled high with drifted snow, and snow lay 
deep against the door of the office. The rows of shacks 
and cabins that had been the homes of the miners were 
cold and tenantless, and the long, low buildings of the 
works stood gaunt and deserted. 

Connie halted his dogs on a terrace where the trail 
finally dipped down into the valley, and his eyes took 
in each detail of the desolate camp. One tiny blur of 
motion caught his eye, just a curl of grey smoke from 
the chimney of a little cabin, apart, and up the creek 
from the others. For a moment the boy’s lips clamped 
tight and then, with his eyes on the thread of smoke, he 
spoke aloud: “It’s too bad, but it can’t be helped.” 

The smoke drifted toward the mountain that had 
shifted in the earthquake and dammed off the waters of 
Big Buck. Raising a mittened fist the boy shook it in 
defiance: “You think you’ve got us licked! But you 
haven’t!, We'll make a bigger strike somewhere else!” 

Abruptly, he swung in ahead of the dogs and broke 
trail straight for the little cabin. 

As he ascended the bank from the creek the door was 
flung open and Waseche stood framed in the doorway. 


ything ready, son,” Wascche had assured 


raying prisoner. 


By James B. Hendryx 
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“Back a’ready, son!” the welcoming voice rumbled. 
“Sho! I didn’t expect you fo’ a couple of weeks yet.” 

“You bet I’m back! And hungry as the dickens! Is it 
dinner time?” 

Waseche grinned as he swung out to help unharness 
the dogs. “It’s always dinnah time when a man’s hun- 
gry, an’ this time yo’ struck it lucky. I got a whalin’ big 
stew jest about ready to set off the stove. Shot a young 
moose day befo’ yesterday. Yo’ run along in. I'll feed 
the dogs.” 

A few minutes later the two partners were seated at 
the table. “Gosh, I haven’t had a meal like this in 
a long time!” cried the boy as Waseche piled his plate 
high with the savory stew. “Do you know, Waseche, it’s 
worth being busted—just to be back here in this little 
cabin with you, eating our own cooking!” 

“Tt’s wo’th bein’ busted to heah yo’ say that,” drawled 
Waseche. “An’ seein’ how we both got our money’s 
wo’th, let’s get outside of this heah stew, an’ sort of 
take inventory.” 

Connie grinned. “It won’t take long. Gee whiz, Wase- 
che, doesn’t a fellow feel fine and free when he’s busted!” 

“Yo’ talk like yo’ was glad we’re busted,” laughed 
Waseche Bill. 

“Well, why not? We’re busted, but. there’s no use be- 
ing sorry about it. We're down, but we’re not out— 
not by a long shot! The only question is: Where do we 
go from here?” 

Waseche Bill nodded, slowly: “Yes, that’s the ques- 
tion. Looks like everything south an’ west of the rivah 
has be'n prospected—an’ most of the country east of it, 
too. 


ONNIE smiled. “Well, take away west and east and 

south, and that leaves north, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, but the’s been quite a bit of prospectin’ nawth, 
too. 

“Sure,” agreed the boy. “But there’s a lot of big 
rivers, and a thousand little ones north of the Yukon 
that haven’t been prospected to amount to anything— 
Tl show you when we finish eating. I got all the latest 


maps, and there are 
thousands and thou- 
sands of square miles 
that haven’t been ex- 
plored. It stands to 
con that the un- 
rivers and 
are just as 
to have gold 


have 


p there is 
d real for 
to tackle, 
of the sour- 
got theirs 


down 
. Van 
d you 
a lettah 


thanked 
him, but I done told him that I reckon me an’ yo" was 


O'Reilly. I 


aimin’ to hit out fo’ ourselves.” 

“Where has Roaring Mike gone?” 

“T sent him out fo’ to locate about ten 
He'll be back most any time, now. I s'p 
well get out them maps, an’ look ’em ovah. 
it all up with them West Coast folks? 

“Yes, everything is squared up. It will be some time 
yet before the fins al settlements are made, but ybody 
is satisfied, and it may be that we'll have a p 
cent balance due us when the final paymen 
Meantime, we aren’t quite broke—we’ve got 
a grub e, anyhow, and that’s all we need 

For the next three days the partners po 
maps, arranged and rear 
them far north of the Yukon, and would include t 
exploration of rivers and creeks that the eyes of white 
men had never seen. 

On the fourth day came Roaring Mike O'Reilly with 
the sled dogs, and the next two days were spent in prepa- 
ration for the journey. 


N the evening before their depar 

Mike had retired to the cabin Waseche had u 
his office, the two partners sat alone in the little 
that had been the only real home either had known for 
many a year. 

“T hate to go away and leave it,” 
ing affectionately about the single room. 
to think of anyone else living in it. 
long.” 

Waseche grinned at him. “Well, son, Ten Bow ain’t 
likely to be ovah crowded from now on, an’ we'll tell 
Roarin’ Mike not to rent ouah cabin out to nobody. 
He's goin’ to stay on fo’ a while, you know, as a special 
watchman to see that nobody tri r ructions 
with the plant. I’ve had him made a special deputy 
ma’shal.” 

“Whew,” grinned Connie. “All that! Well, he can 
watch the little old cabin, too, then. And to-morrow we 
will be on the move. We’ve got to stop at Kaitok and 
give that chechahco his twenty-five thousand dollars that 
Squiggs beat him out of. And we’ve got to find Pete 
Mateese and give him his share. Last I heard of him he 
was over around Fairbanks.” 

“We'll go out by Fairbanks, and then hit down the 
Tanana to the Yukon.” 

Connie chuckled: “TI bet that man, Sell, will be glad to 
get his money back.” 

“He’d sho’ ort to be. Maybe it’ll learn him to be mo’ 


said Connie, glanc- 
“Kind of hate 
We've had it so 
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Most chechahcos is fools till they get 


ir teeth cut.” 

After putting up their dogs in Fairbanks, Connie 
n and Waseche Bill deposited the amount 
Pete Mateese to Pete’s credit, and then strolled 
to the office of the Chena Development, for 
chat with Ramsey, one of the old-timers who had set- 
d down to the new order of mining. Neither noticed 
nall weasel-faced man who, from a sheltering door- 
followed their every move with malevolent eyes. 
Stuck my money in the bank where I won't never 
it no more!” muttered the man. “Beat me out of 
n’ it was mine, fair and square! If that chechahco 
know no better’n to buy me out, that was his 
not mine!” He shook his fist at the retreating 
and breathed his threat: “But I'll git even! You 
wait!” 


Chapter Nine 


S the two disappeared into Ramsey’s office, Squiggs 
halted suddenly in his tirade and a crafty look stole 
into his eyes. For some moments he stood as 

a new idea took form: “O-ho, so that’s yer game! Chena 
Development, eh? So all this talk about goin’ broke is 
the bunk, eh? It ain’t no lie about Ten Bow bein’ 
worked out; they’re clean down to the end. Then that 
means that Big Buck hain’t dry! R ey hain’t no fool. 
He hain’t buyin’ no dry crick. They min’ to sell out 
to Ramsey an’ move the Ten B works over acrost— 
that’s what that good road was built 

“T was a fool to believe ’em when they said Big Buck 
had went dry. My hotel site on Big Buck is a good buy, 
after all. I see through their game. They told me it 
wasn’t no good, an’ planned to send someone to buy it 
ofi’n me cheap an’ ketch me comin’ an’ goin’, the dirty 
crooks! 

“But I'll fix ’em. They figger on gi 
dred thousan’ for that Ten Bow plant. The Chena out- 
fit couldn’t put up one like it fer twict that; stuff comes 
high, back of the river. They figger on tearin’ it down 
an’ movin’ it acrost on that good road—but they ain’t 
figgered on Squigg: I got a long score to settle with 
that there kid. . wait till I git through, an’ we'll see 
how much they'll git fer—a 

As Mr. Squiggs stood there mutt 
slowly up the street. The man w 
trail-weary dogs hitched to a sI 
twisted the thin lips of Mr. Sq : 

“The chechahco,” he muttered. “Up lookin’ for a job, 
I guess. If he’d had sense enough to hang onto his 
money when he had it, he wouldn't need.no. job.” 

And the man saw Mr. Squi ght caused his heart 
to quicken beneath his parka, pace did not fal- 
ter, nor by so much as the flicker of an eyelash did he 
betray recognition. He p: on up the street, put up 
his dogs and fed them liberally. After a hearty dinner at 
the hotel he hunted up the United States commissioner, 
and that official listened attentively as the man told his 
story. At its conclusion he sho s head, slowly: “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Sell, that the law can afford you no relief. 
There is nothing in your ment that would brand the 
transaction as illegal.” 

“But I can prove that Squiggs knew, at the time he 


in’ mebbe a hun- 


ing, a man passed 
mpanied by four 
A smile of contempt 


sold me the property, that Kaitok Landing was going to 
be abandoned in the spring!” 

“T have no doubt that he knew it, but even admitting 
that he did, he was under no legal obligation to inform 
you of the fact.” 

“It was every cent I had in the world. My wife and I— 
we thought we could do better with it up here than we 
could down in the States.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the commissioner, sympathet- 
ically. “I know that scoundrel, Squiggs. s been in 
trouble several times, but somehow he al S manages 
to wriggle out. I wish we could get him right sometime 
—believe me, I’d soak him for the limit.” 


ITHOUT a word Sell arose and turned toward the 
door, where the commissioner halted him 
with a word of kindly advice: “I’ve been in the country 
longer than you have. I'd suggest that you run the 
hotel at Kaitok till the camp busts up, and then come 
on up to Fairbanks. There will be plenty of work here 
this summer, and you can at least make a good living. 
Drop in, if you decide to come up, and I'll see what I 
ean do for you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered the man, “I think I'll take 
your advice. I'll be going back to Kaitok—but first I’ve 
got a little chore to do. Good day, sir.” 

“Good day,” answered the commissioner, noting with 
approval the resolute gleam in Sell’s blue eyes, “Good 
day—and good luck!” 

Mr. Squiggs stood in the entrance of the hotel, as 
Thomas G. Sell emerged from the office of the commis- 
sioner and paused a moment, blinking, to accustom his 
vision to the bright sunlight reflected from the snow. 
Something he read in the face of the man he had 
cheated moved the soul of Mr. Squiggs to sudden un- 
rest, and before the other’s eyes had adjusted them- 
selves to the snow glare, he popped through the door of 
the hotel. With unseemly haste, he crossed the room 
to the d and demanded his score, paid it with one eye 
on the street door, and departed hurriedly through the 
back door. 

Mr. Squiggs had spent the time since dinner in pack- 
ing his belongings. It had been his intention to slip 
quietly out of Fairbanks under cover of darkness, hit 
the trail to Ten Bow, and there perform a certain act 
that he fondly anticipated would work serious injury 
upon Connie Morgan and Waseche Bill. 

But the sight of Thomas G. Sell in Fairbanks 
prompted Mr. Squiggs to depart at once. Therefore, in 
great haste he proceeded to harness his dogs. 

Having stepped from the commissioner's office and ac- 
customed his eyes to the snow glare, Thomas G. Sell 
proceeded to walk leisurely up the street in the direc- 
tion of the hotel. And as he walked, he reflected calmly 
upon his course. Mr. Squiggs had deliberately wronged 
him; he therefore deserved punishment—if not at the 
hands of the law, then at the hands of Thomas G. Sell. 
It did not seem wrong—rather it seemed eminently fit 
and proper that he should seek out Mr. Squiggs and 
give him a sound drubbing. Such chastisement would 
doubtless cause Mr. Squiggs to think well before cheat- 
ing another. Therefore, as the man walked up the street, 
he breathed deeply of the crisp, clean air, and regarded 
himself as a public benefactor as his eyes glanced here 
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and there in their search for Mr. Squiggs. 

Turning in at the hotel, he went over to the clerk’s 
desk. 

“Anyone by the name of Squiggs stopping here?” he 
asked. 

“Squiggs? Nope. Was. Jest checked out.” 

“You mean he’s pulled out—left town?” 

The clerk nodded: “Guess that's about the size of it.” 

“He didn’t say where he was going?” 

“Nope. Friend of yours?” 

“Well, not exactly,” answered the other, dryly. “I 
don’t suppose you noticed which way he headed?” 

The clerk met the man’s eyes, hesitated, cleared his 
throat: “Well, of course, Mr. Sell, this ain’t no informa- 
tion bureau. But if I remember right, someone come 
bustin’ in the front door a few minutes ago like a man 
which his time was valuable, an’ paid his bill, an’ de- 
parted, usin’ the back door in some haste. If I wanted 
this here Squiggs, I'd figger he might be harnessin’ dogs 
—” The clerk grinned as he was interrupted by the slam- 
ming of the back door. 

This same slamming sound attracted the attention of 
Mr. Squiggs, who was in the act of heading his six-dog 
team out onto the street. 

“Hey, come back here!” yelled Thomas G. Sell. 

Mr. Squiggs heard, but he did not heed. Instead, he 
dropped the tail rope, leaped onto the sled and, urging 
his dogs to full speed, disappeared from sight. 

Sell hurried to the street, where he paused and watched 
the rapidly moving outfit dwindle in the distance. Then, 
he turned and re-entered the hotel. 

“See him?” asked the clerk. 

“Yes,” replied Sell. “I saw him—but only for a second. 
You were right about his being in a hurry.” 

“Oh, well,” said the clerk philosophically. “It’s fifty- 
fifty—one of you's satisfied, anyway.” 

“Yes,” grinned Sell. “This time 
turn next.” 

He paid for his dinner, and proceeded to harness his 
dogs, which were much refreshed by their three-hour 
rest. Pausing only long enough to add a few pounds of 
provisions to his outfit, he struck out on the trail of Mr. 
Squiggs. 


's Squiggs. It’ll be my 


Chapter Ten 


HOMAS G. SELL possessed one attribute that, 

more than any other, tends to make sourdoughs 

out of chechahecos. This attribute was dogged per- 
sistence in doing the thing that he set out to do. It 
was this that had brought him to Alaska. Both he and 
his wife were of hardy pioneer stock. Even as their an- 
cestors had done, they, too, would have their part in 
the upbuilding of a great frontier. Their venture into 
the North was not made in response to the call of vast 
riches. They followed no stampede. They followed the 
irresistible call of the blood that was in their veins—a 
blood that held the petty comforts of civilization to be 
small return for being blended into the dead level of 
civilization’s average citizen. 

For years, working together, they had built up a busi- 
ness, the earnings from which, they had fondly hoped, 
would ultimately allow them to reach their goal. Then, 
quite unexpectedly, a boom had hit their city; and they 


Aethyw epee Krewe. 


Reaching for his rifle, he fired just as 


the figure disappeared around the corner of the building. 
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had sold out, turned their backs forever on the land of 
electric lights, street cars, and cafeterias, and journeyed 
to the land of tallow candles, dog teams, and flapjacks. 

Carefully avoiding the beaten paths of the summer 
tourist, they had arrived eventually at Kaitok Landing, 
a mining camp apparently in full swing of activity. The 
hotel at’ Kaitok was doing a good business. Its proprie- 
tor was Mr. Squiggs, who soon wormed out the informa- 
tion that his new guest had some money, and intended 
to invest it. Well, here was an investment, Mr. Squiggs 
confided—a good one, right under Mr. Sell’s nose. Why 
not buy the hotel? Mr. Squiggs 
must sell, as his mining interests 
on the Tanana would soon re- 
quire his whole attention—he 
was opening up a new propo- 
sition. Would Mr. Squiggs show 
his books? Mr. Squiggs would— 
and did. The investment looked 
like a good one. Mr. Sell bought 
the hotel, and Mr. Squiggs 
promptly departed from Kaitok 
Landing. It was not until several 
days after his departure that Sell 
learned that the mines had pe- 
tered out, and that the camp 
was soon to be abandoned. The 
manager of the mines told him, 
and advised him to go to Fair- 
banks and see the commissioner, 
as he himself could swear that 
Squiggs had knowledge of the 
fact. So, with his family com- 
fortably housed and provisioned, 
the man set out for Fairbanks. 
and now he was leaving Fair- 
banks, on the trail of Mr. 
Squiggs. 

Of all this, Sell thought as he 
mushed along steadily behind 
his dogs. There was anger in his 
heart — the honest anger of a 
man against one who has 
wronged his loved ones. He 
would find Mr. Squiggs, and ad- 
minister well deserved punish- 
ment. After that, he would re- 
turn and look for a job. 

As the trail lifted out of the 
valley, the man wondered where 
Mr. Squiggs might be going. He 
knew that Mr. Squiggs was fol- 
lowing a well defined trail, and 
that the trail led toward the east. 
Also, he knew that somewhere 
to the eastward lay the Cana- 
dian Yukon—maybe a hundred 
miles away—maybe a thousand. 
It made no difference, nor did it 
make any difference that Mr. 
Squiggs had six fresh dogs, and 
he had four tired ones. He did 
not have to overtake Mr. 
Squiggs that day, nor the next, 
nor in a week, nor a month, for 
that matter. Eventually he 
would overtake him. Mr. Squiggs 
could not go on_ indefinitely. 
Eventually, he would arrive at 
his destination, and eventually 
there he would be overtaken. 
Sell did not force the trail. Rig- 
idly, he held his dogs to a walk, 
reasoning that as Squiggs knew 
him to be a chechahco, he would 
not expect him to follow, and 
would soon slow his own pace. 


ARKNESS came and Sell 

eamped for three hours, 
boiled a pot of tea, and rested 
his dogs. Then the moon rose 
and, harnessing the dogs, he 
mushed on for four hours, 
camped, fed the dogs, and spread 
his blankets. The first grey of 
the morning found him once 
more on the trail. He came 
upon Mr, Squiggs’ camp a few miles farther on, and fig- 
ured the man not more than ten or twelve miles ahead 
of him. From time to time he examined the trail and 
noted with satisfaction that Squiggs was frequently rid- 
ing his sled, but not once did Sell mount his own sled. 

On the third day the weather thickened. The sky 
became overcast, the wind rose, and there was snow ‘in 
the air. As Sell mushed on, he noted that the fresh 
tracks left by Squiggs were already blurred dim by the 
fine, sifting snow. 

Soon after noting that, he came upon that bane of 
the traveler of uncharted ways—a fork in the trail. Sell 
pondered the situation. New snow covered the faint 
track Squiggs’ sled had left on the hard packed trail. 
The fork seemed _a perfect Y and for all that appeared 
on the surface, Squiggs might have taken either trail. 
Sell faced a dilemma. But there was good sourdough 
timber in Sell, the chechahco; so he used his brains and 
eventually he did the thing any sourdough would have 


done without hesitation—he broke off a spruce branch 
and carefully dusted the new snow off the trail, and 
after two or three uncertainties, came at last upon the 
unmistakable track of Squiggs’ sled on the trail that 
bore to the left. 

The snow continued in squalls that alternately veiled 
and disclosed the mountains. Toward mid-afternoon Sell 
noted that he was approaching a high divide. He de- 
cided to camp somewhere near the summit for fear of 
overrunning a fork, or a side trail in the darkness. Near 
outlines were blurring when the man halted. suddenly 


He tightened his hold on the man who hung so helplessly over the ledge. 


upon the edge of a small plateau at a point where the 
trail headed straight for the sheer rock wall of a beet- 
ling. cliff. 

A little cabin stood close beside the trail. The man 
studied it tensely. But no glimmer of light showed from 
within, and no dogs challenged his presence; so he boldly 
approached the door and knocked loudly. Receiving no 
response, he lifted the latch and entered. A tallow can- 
dle thrust into the neck of a bottle stood upon the table, 
and striking a match, Sell held it to the wick, which 
soon sputtered into flame. On the wall above the table 
the man saw a typewritten notice. He read: 


“THIS CABIN IS FOR THE CONVENIENCE 
OF TRAVELERS. HALF MILE OF DANGER- 
OUS TRAIL AHEAD TO SUMMIT. CAMP 
HERE IN CASE OF STORM OR DARKNESS. 
HELP YOURSELF. LEAVE PREMISES AS 
CLEAN AS YOU FOUND THEM. LEAVE 
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KINDLING FOR THE NEXT FELLOW. 
ANTRIM & MORGAN 
TEN BOW TEN MILES BEYOND SUMMIT.” 


Sell glanced at the bunk with its clean blankets, at 
the stove with the pile of dry firewood beside it, and at 
the shelves stocked with provisions. “Antrim & Morgan, 
eh— well, whoever they are, I call this pretty white of 
‘em! And this Ten Bow—I suppose that’s a camp. I’ve 
got a hunch that at Ten Bow I'll find Squiggs.” 

Mr. Squiggs was a physical coward, in proof whereof 
it may be cited that he always 
carried a pistol in a country 
where men are not given to the 
carrying of pistols. And so, as he 
stood in the sheltering doorway 
in Fairbanks and watched 
Thomas G. Sell mush past him 
up the street, he had experienced 
a peculiar sinking sensation in 
the pit of his stomach. 

Then Mr. Squiggs had felt a 
sudden urge to quit the prox- 
imity of Thomas G. Sell. And he 
had acted accordingly. When 
Sell had stepped through the 
back door of the hotel and called 
to him as he pulled out, he had 
answered by urging his dogs to 
their utmost. Not until the trail 
began its ascent from the val- 
ley, did he reduce his speed. A 
ter all, Sell was a chechahco, 
dogs were tired, and he couldn't 
follow, even if he would. He 
would tell his troubles to the 
commissioner, find out he had no 
legal redress, and then mush 
back to Kaitok Landing. Mr. 
Squiggs resolved to give Kaitok 
Landing wide berth. He would 
spend the balance of the winter 
on the Canadian Yukon, stop- 
ping en route to take his revenge 
on Connie Morgan. 

“Thought he’d git the best of 
me—the dirty little pup!” he 
growled. “But I'll fix him. There 
ain’t no one kin do me dirt an’ 
git away with it—leastwise, not 
no kid.” 

Mr. Squiggs took it easy—fre- 
quently riding the sled, where he 
amused himself, from time to 
time, by snicking a dog with his 
long-lashed whip. 


N the afternoon of the third 

day out, he halted and sur- 
veyed the little cabin near the 
summit of the Ten Bow Divide. 
Inside, he knew, were all the re- 
quisites for the trail-weary trav- 
eler, and his lips curled in a 
sneer as he passed on. 

“Tl take care of you when I 
come back,” he muttered, and 
headed onto the dangerous half 
mile of trail. The fine, driving 
snow offered no obstacles to one 
familiar with winter travel, and 
soon the man had reached the 
summit and started down the 
long ten-mile descent to Ten 
Bow. Within a mile of the de- 
serted camp he halted and sur- 
veyed the buildings. Dusk was 
settling. 

“T'd ort to do it now,” he rea- 
soned, “an’ the snow would cover 
my trail. But I couldn’t make 
the cabin till way into the night, 
an’ I hain’t a-goin’ to tackle that 
piece of trail in the dark—gosh! 
If a man should fall off!” He 
shuddered. “No, sir—not me! I 
will camp till jest before day- 
light, an’ then I'll touch her 
off an’ by the time I git to the divide it'll be daylight. I 
hope the snow holds.” ‘ 

The snow held. Nota blizzard, or a heavy downfall— 
just a fitful storm that would cover tracks an hour after 
they were made. Squiggs breakfasted long before dawn, 
harnessed his dogs, toggled them where they were, and 
then proceeded swiftly toward the abandoned camp on 
foot. 

Soon he stood in the lee of the big office building. 
Carefully calculating the direction of the wind, he de- 
cided that this particular building lay just right for his 
purpose. Passing along its wall, he tried the door. It 
opened readily and he entered. Feeling his way about, 
he entered several rooms, and ransacking desks, shelves, 
and waste baskets, collected paper that he carefully piled 
against the thin wooden partitions. Then he produced 
matches and, passing rapidly back from one to the other, 
lighted the piles of paper and watched the flames leap 
upward as the dry spruce (Continued on page 39) 
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Latouche 
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to France in an endeavor to catch Silent Mr. For- 
rester, to Mrs. Maggie Murphy, cook lady, resident 


| ETTER from James Tierney, New York detective sent 


in New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Dear Mrs. Murphy: 


Well, Maggie, I been in Paris one month and I ain’t 
eaught nothing except my breath but my orders is to 
stick until I get that bird Forrester. Tha me down 
to my Size Twelves, because Forr oo dangerous 
a crook to be allowed to roam 2 i doing people 
good. Only one thing bothers me, Maggie. I can’t get 
a real breakfast in this town. I been hunting all over 
for a plate of ham and eggs but nobody ever heard of 
them. What chance have I got of landing Forrester if I 
can’t fuel up on ham and eggs? 

My little French book says that the French word for 
eggs is oof. Just like that. Oof! I went into a restaurant 
this morning and hollered oof at a waiter until I was 
afraid he would send for the dog catcher. I finally 
ended up with the same old breakf Coffee and a piece 
of toast that won’t break unless you drop a window 
on it. 

After breakfast I sat on the boulevard to watch the 
crowd go by and see if I couldn’t spot Forrester, when 
along comes a wagon loaded with barrels. It was a two- 
wheeled wagon and I never saw such large wheels in all 
my born days. One horse 
was pulling it and a man 
was leading the horse. 
There was eight barrels 
on the wagon and a keg 
hung under the wagon to 
balance it, so the horse 
wouldn’t be lifted up so 


high he couldn’t reach 
the ground with his [Mg 
hoofs. As it was, the fe 


horse was walking on tip- ‘ A iat 
toes. I wondered what > ! 
would happen if they hit i 
an up grade. Would the | 
man hang on the horse’s 
neck to weigh him down? 

Well, Maggie, I got to 
get this man_ Forrester 
because I need the ham 1) 
and eggs mighty bad. He 
is the slickest bird that i 
ever a bull tried to col- I 
lar. He’s in Paris and I i 
got the warrant for him i 
in my pocket, for his last 
job in the United States. 

All those birds think 
they can get away with 
it, but I never knew a 
crook yet that didn’t 
spend more than half his 
life in jail. 

Don’t forget to feed 
my mutt Rover and let 
out the cat. As the 
French say in my little book, 

Apres vouse 


Jim. 


ILENT FORRESTER, a man of fine English family 

but with a queer twist in his brain, found himself 
shifting quarters in Paris, as he had had to shift them 
in New York. And all because James Tierney—that 
round man-hunter with the tenacity of a bulldog—was 
getting hot on the trail. 

Here, in the great capital of France, with its winding 
river, its parks, its squares, its alley-like streets and its 
magnificent boulevards, Forrester was kept on the run 
like a fox before the hounds. Defiant though he was of 
the police of London, Paris, Berlin, and Rome, he felt 
no sense of security when the fat detective was near. 

Cuttlefish Farrington, expert in inks and papers, forger 
and yet a scientist, had managed to join Forrester after 
the flight from New York to Paris. They had been very 
comfortable and Forrester had planned the theft of the 
Mona Lisa from the Louvre—the painting had been 
easily stolen once before—when Tierney, merely by wan- 
dering the streets, had managed to spot Forrester’s chief 


aid, Cockney Willie Madden. 
Willie, an invaluable man, was 
now dead from a bullet, and the 
Mona Lisa remained unstolen. 

Tierney had been with Willie 
at the end. What had he 
learned? How much did he 
know? 

Cuttlefish, appropriately nick- 
named after the ink-throwing 
fish, pawed his iron-gray beard, 
peered through his heavy spec- 
tacles at Forrester, and said: 

“This man Tierney will never let go. 
imagination. He has been told to get us. Until the day 
he dies he’ll think only of his assignment. And at Judg- 
ment Day he’ll rise and begin snooping through the mul- 
titude, ready to pounce on us and report to the ghost of 
his inspector.”. 

Forrester paced the salon’ of their little house near 
the Place des Vosges—they no longer dared take an 
apartment—and his long and narrow countenance was 
Sark and sinister, his lips drawn together in a tight, cruel 
ine. 

“His seeming stupidity is a bluff,” he said at last, as he 
lowered his gaunt frame into an e chair. “They 
used to call him Bonehead Tierney in his younger dz 
because he looked so dense, but I understand he is con- 
sidered the best detective who ever worked in the New 
York department. And he is tireless. The need for sleep 
and food means nothing to him if he thinks he has a 
clue to the case he is on. Think of his audacity! Com- 
ing to Paris after us with the same nonchalance he'd 
show in going from New York to Jersey City. He's a 
man without education, speaking only his American 


He has no 
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Suddenly the drapery in which he had enclosed himself tightened and strong arms held him fast. 


slang, and yet he drops into this great and beautiful 
city and begins his hunt as if he had been born in the 
shadow of the Notre Dame!” 

“We'll have to get him before he gets us,” Farrington 
said slowly. “I’m no longer a young man and neither 
are you. I have no intention of dying in prison.” 

“He had me in Sing Sing once,” said Forrester bit- 
terly. “But I managed to escape. If he gets me again, 
they'll see that I have no chance of escaping. I know 
that crowd. These Americans make mistakes but they 
always benefit by them.” 

Forrester stroked his chin thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he said after deep reflection, “all this dis- 
cussion comes to nothing. Have you the plates ready?” 

Yeu 


ARRINGTON adjusted his large spectacles and from 

anyinside pocket took a small package. Unwrapping 
it, he displayed engraved plates of travelers’ checks in 
the denomination of one hundred dollars. 

“Tt took a good deal of time, Forrester,” said Cuttle- 
fish, “but I wanted to be sure of the paper upon which 
to make the prints. The paper is of high quality and 
made of the choicest rags. The pulp from the rags has 
an excellent thickness. We had to build the roll—the lit- 
tle machine that ma the water mark—and we con- 
structed a dandy. This job has been almost as difficult 
as making a duplicate of the paper used in the currency 
of the United States. But I think we have done well.” 

He paused a moment, and then continued. 

“The marking of the checks is an intricate matter, 
Every little faint spot, which to the eye of the unini- 
tiated might seem casual, is a protection against. forgery. 
Just how often these spots are changed in the making of 
blank checks I do not know, but I designed by ink and 
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coloring from the last issue sold by the American banks. 
I’m not afraid of the plates, but—” 

“Do you think that in the rush of tourists, the day 
of the arrival of several hundred transatlantic travelers 
all asking for exchange to French money, the clerk at 
the office would be able to pick up any slight imperfec- 
tion in these little secret marks?” asked Forrester. 

“The young man on the job is an American and he has 
the eyes of a hawk, Forrester.” 

“And the traveler’s checks must be signed in his 
presence, Farrington, the signature to be exactly the 
same as the signature under which the checks were is- 
sued. How about that?” 

“T am no amateur, Forrester, I can forge quickly and 
under the eyes of any man who does not know me. We 
can exchange checks for a hundred thousand franes in 
Paris, jump to Genoa where we can get as much more, 
then to Rome, make our clean-up and then take a rest. 
I would suggest a long visit to the Levant where every- 
one takes life easily.” 

“Very good,” Forrester agreed. “I'll be glad to get 
away. The knowledge that this bloodhound Tierney is in 
Paris now does not help me to sleep comfortably.” 

“Now then, Forrester—” Cuttlefish fas- 
tened his eyes on the floor, peering down 
at the carpet as if he were trying to figure 
out a means of counterfeiting it. 

“What is it?” asked Forrester. 

“There’s one weak link in the chain,” 
meditated Farrington, “and no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link.” 

“What’s wrong, man? Speak up.” 

“Who is going to present these checks 
and get the franes?” 

“Why you are, of course.” 

“Not I, Forrester. I counted on Willie’s 
doing it. He always did the outside work. 
But Willie is dead.” 

“You’ve cashed many a forged check, 
Farrington.” 

“Oh, yes, but not a traveler’s check in 
Paris, with Jim Tierney in Paris,” 

“T don’t understand,” Forrester 
curtly. 

“Tt’s easy to explain. Tierney carries the 
same kind of checks and will go to the ex- 
press office to get them changed to French 
money. There is a chance that he will drop 
into the line at the cashier’s window just 
behind me.” 

“Slim chance,” laughed Forrester. 

“Not so slim!” protested Cuttlefish. “You 
know Jim!” 

Forrester grew thoughtful. “Yes—he al- 
ways plays in luck. Just what should we 
do?” 

“We must do something. Our funds are 
low and he is hot after us, And this job 
has meant months of work. All that work 
should not be wasted.” 


(HE design of all their crimes always 

came back to Forrester for revision and 
suggestion, just as plans go to an archi- 
tect to get his final okay. Farrington and 
other crooks that Forrester used were capable workmen, 
but as ereators in criminal scheming they had not the 
gift of Silent Forrester. 

The notorious crook paced the floor of the salon of 
the little house, his fingers twisting together behind his 
back. From above came the thrum of the Paris-London 
air express and from the street the jingling of bells at- 
tached to the collars of truck horses, the toots of taxis, 
and the wail of an old clothes man. 

“T have it, Farrington,” the chief said finally. “We 
must either get rid of Tierney altogether, or if we think 
his removal too dangerous, then we must make him 
prisoner while you get these checks through.” 

“He’s a bad man with his gun.” 

“T know that.” 

“How will we manage it?” 

“T have his address. We'll bring him here.” 


’ 


said, 


ACK in his hotel, Jim Tierney was writing another 
letter to Maggie. 


Dear Mrs. Murphy: 

Well, Maggie, how are things? Is my mutt well? 
Do you let in the cat when it rains? 

My French is coming on fine. I can say “trees 

beans” just as easy as that. It means “Very well.” 
When anybody s you how you're feeling, you 
say “trees beans.” If nobody asks me how I feel, I 
say it anyhow, just to get the practice. You know 
me, Maggie. I don’t intend to let any language get 
me mixed up. 
Yesterday I went out to the Champs Elysees sort 
of looking around for this bird Forrester, and think- 
ing I might just as well have a good time while 
working. I figured Champs Elysees might mean box- 
ing champs. Well, I got there, and asked everybody 
in sight but I didn’t see a single champ, not even a 
lightweight champ. It beats me why they have a 
place for the champs and then no champs. 

When I got back to the hotel I found a letter for 
me from a bird named Willis Harrington. It sounds 
like he’s some swell and he wants me to come to his 


house to-night and have supper with him. A good 
old American supper, too, Maggie. Then he wants 
to talk with me about a party in the United States 
he wants to find. He says there’s some change in it 
for me. I guess I will go and eat all the food he 
has and let him talk. Maybe I can get ham and 
eggs. There was a piece got in the English paper 
about me being here and I guess that’s how this 
swell bird come to find me. 

Yes, Maggie, the French are a great people. They 
hang sleighbells on all their horses, never mind how 
hot it is. But it must be tough on the horses in 
August when they get to pulling the barrels up 
grade and there ain’t no snow to go with the music. 
The drivers have long cireus whips and they keep 
cracking them until you think you're in a shooting 
gallery, Maggie. But what's the use of such long 


whips when the horse is so close to the driver that 
he can’t swish his tail after a fly? But it’s their busi- 
ness and not mine. 

Last Sunday I took a walk in the Boys Bologny, 
and believe me it is some woods, with little birds 
singing, and all the young fellows with their girls 


The light came through an iron manhole 
from a street lamp. 


strolling and parlez-vooing to beat the band. I'd give 
a valise full of franes for somebody to hang on to 
me like that. I thought how fine you would look 
out there with your hair done up in the same old 
doorbell knot under the old bonnet, and your green 
silk St. Patrick’s day dress swishing around like a 
rainstorm in a cornfield. It would be grand, Maggie. 
But I got to get dressed up for the eats with this 
swell bird Willis Harrington. Believe me the but- 
tons will pop this night if he has any corned beef 
and cabbage and hot biscuits on the table. But I al- 
ways leave a little corner for the pie. Well, Maggie, 
as the French say, 
Toot le mond, . 
Yours, 
Jim. 


HROUGH a driving rain, a taxi took Jim Tierney 
toward the Place des Vosges and to a little alley-like 
street between that historic square and the Boulevard 
Beaumarchais where it pulled up before an ancient little 
house of three floors. 

The servant who admitted him was none too prepos- 
sessing. He was thick-necked and dark skinned, with a 
tiny mustache and heavy eyebrows. 

“Mr. Willis Harrington,” said Jim. 
here?” 

“Oui.” 

The man gently but firmly relieved Tierney of his 
hard-boiled lid and then showed him to a tiny salon, 


“Does he live 
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motioning to a chair and then silently withdrawing. 

The detective made a quick but careful scrutiny of the 
room. The windows were heavily curtained in dark 
material. There were only a few pieces of furniture, but 
of fine choosing. In the south wall was set a pier mirror 
much worse for years of dampness. It reflected things 
uncertainly, trickily, making the detective appear gro- 
tesquely angled. 

He became uneasy, and as the seconds passed into 
minutes, he slipped his right hand into his coat pocket 
and felt his automatic. At his right was a closed door, 
leading perhaps to the dining room. Overhead was an 
electric chandelier. Behind him, the hall was dark. 

There was no traffic in the little street outside, as it 
was a blind alley ending abruptly against a high brick 
wall. Feeling a sudden desire to get a glimpse of the 
outside world, he rose to draw aside one of the heavy 
window draperies. Suddenly, the lights of the chandelier 
went out and he heard the doors of the entrance from 
the hall come together softly. Then a sharp click. He 
knew that he was locked in. 

He groped for the window, his automatic drawn, and 
pulled aside the drapery only to find that outside shut- 
ters, barred with iron from the street, penned 
him in. He was trapped. He turned, bracing 
himself against the wall, ready. 

If the sliding door to the dining room had 
been opened he did not hear it for it must have 
been oiled to a nicety. 

“Ah, Mr. Tierney,” came a well modulated 
voice from somewhere. “The electric service 
seems to have gone out of commission. And we 
have no candles or lamps of any sort. We must 
be patient. Make yourself comfortable for a 
few moments, please.” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Jim. “Maybe you'll open 
a window, huh?” 

A short and unpleasant laugh was the reply. 

“What’s the idea?” demanded Jim. “I ain't 
no owl or bat.” 

“We can easily talk in the dark,” came the as- 
surance. “I’m Mr. Harrington, you know.” 
“You're Silent Forrester, I know,” shot back 
Tierney. “And I can shoot in the dark, 
Mister.” 

Again the annoying laugh. “But that 
would be nonsense, Tierney. If you 
move a hand I shall know it and I'll 
get you first, so you’d better be care- 
ul. 

“The man with the x-ray eyes, huh?” 
Tierney asked sarcastically. 

“Not exactly, Tierney. But the chair 
you were sitting in had a thin coating 
of radium paint over it and it marks 
you very distinctly in the dark, es 
pecially your hands. Look at them.” 

Tierney saw the telltale phosphor- 
escent glow on his hands, his coat 
sleeves, and trousers. He was indeed 
at a terrible disadvantage. 

“Turn on the light or I'll take a 
shot through the window,” he snapped. 

“No one would hear it. This little 
house was built in the seventeenth 
century, of stone, and the shutters are 
sheathed with iron.” 

“Well, what’s the dope, Forrester?” 

“The dope is this.” Forrester’s voice 
came from a different direction every time he spoke, 
sometimes near, sometimes far away, as if he were well 
in the back of the dining room. “You’ve caused me 
more trouble than I care longer to be bothered with, 
Tierney, and now it's up to you to quit and take a ship 
back to where you belong—New York. You have come 
to the end of your’string. If you know your criminal his- 
tory, you know that you are in the city where Latouche, 
only a few years ago, killed thirty people underground, 
in the sewers of Paris and in the Catacombs, where the 
bones of a million and more dead people are jumbled 
together. Latouche was a bandit, and in the year 1912 
his head fell under the guillotine, but he was unculti- 
vated—rough, I might say—in his work. He had no 
finesse and that’s why he is dead. That’s why my man, 
Willie Madden, is dead. I could never get any culture 
into him. But, Tierney, I was born with it and Madame 
Guillotine will not get me. I don’t want to kill you un- 
less it’s absolutely necessary and even then I will re- 
gret having to murder or having to order someone else 
to do the murder.” 

“Thanks,” replied Jim, every nerve on edge, finger on 
trigger. “But did it ever enter your nut that every 
crook makes a mistake when he thinks everything’s set, 
huh? I ain’t dead yet. But, Forrester, you’re so near 
death right this minute you'd better turn on the 
lights.” 


A pees was a silence so profound that Tierney could 
hear the tick of his watch and the tick of Forres- 
ter’s. Knowing that the radium paint had him picked 
out of the velvet blackness Tierney did not move a 
muscle. 

“T don’t understand,” came at last from Forrester, some 
uneasiness in his hard voice. 

“You got a drop of that radium paint on your clothes 
and I can kill you in a minute. It’s on your pants leg 
near the shoe.” (Continued on page 43) 
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Build the Outdoor Twin Pusher 


This Type Holds the World’s Outdoor Endurance Record 


ERE'S the big boy, the plane that holds the 
world’s outdoor championship for duration of 
flight. It’s called the twin pusher, because it has 
two propellers behind the wings, and flies ele- 

yator to the front, just like the indoor pusher you built 
im November. 

Looks large, doesn’t it? And more or less compli- 
cated. It is complicated, and unless you've built at least 
ome indoor model, you’d better not tackle the twin 
susher. If you’ve constructed one or more of the in- 
r types, you'll be able to work along without a hitch, 
owre unhandy with tools, and you'll produce a 
serviceable flying ship the first time out. But the 
chances are you'll be investing at least $3.00 in materials 
for this plane, and you'll want to be reasonably certain 
that your investment won’t be wasted. It won ‘tif you 
have had previous experience, or if you are mechanically 
minded. 

What a wallop you're going to get, when you take 
your first ship to the nearest large field for its maiden 
flight! Lindbergh, Wright, 
and Byrd will have nothing 
on you in the line of thrills 
when you see it leave your 
hands and sail away into 
the blue with propellers 
smoothly whirring and 
wings slightly rocking on 
the light breeze. If the field 
is smal], don’t wind the pro- 
pellers up too strongly. 
There’s no telling how far 
the outdoor twin pusher will 
fly, if it gets into the upper 
air currents! 

This ship, you'll find, is 
heavier than anything you 
have built. It has to be, to 
withstand winds and shift- 
ing air currents. But it has 
the motor power and the 
wing surface to carry the 
weight. In proportion to its size, it’s really lighter than 
the indoor models. 

You can get all the materials and parts for making 
this model in the kit, described in another part of the 
article. Here’s just what you'll need: 

2 balsa blocks 15-16 by 1 1-4 by 10 1-2 inches long for 
the propeller. 

2 balsa strips 5-32 by 3-8 by 40 inches for the frame. 

2 balsa 3 1-8 by 5-16 by 17 7-8 inches for the wings. 

2 balsa strips 3-8 by 3-8 by 17 inches for the leading 
edge. 

1 balsa strip 1-16 by 1 3-4 by 36 inches for the ribs, 

3 pieces of bamboo 1-16 by 14 
by 15 inches. 


Stages in Construction 
of Elevator. 


By Merrill Hamburg 


Secretary of the Airplane Model League of America 
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curves given to the up- 


2 pieces of bamboo 1-16 by 14 
by 12 inches. 

3 sheets of Japanese tissue for 
covering. 

2 small 1-16-inch 
thrust bearings. 

1 piece of Number 10 music 
wire, two feet long. 

1 piece of Number 15 music 
wire, 1 foot long. 

4 hard brass washers, outside 
diameter 1-4 inch, inside diameter 
040 inch. 

1 two-ounce can of ambroid 
cement. 

1 ounce of banana oil. 

1 ounce of acetone. 

Although white pine may be 
substituted for balsa, it’s advisable 
to use balsa on models that are 
built for duration. This is so much 


brads for 


per and lower surfaces. 
These curves give defi- 
nite flying results. The 
modern wing is called an 
“airfoil,” and a er sec- 
tion of the wing is called 


an “airfoil section,” or 
wing section. 
Take a look at the 


wing section drawing for 
the outdoor twin pusher, 
page 40. Two sections are 
shown. The upper, mark- 
ed A, is called the 


Clark Y, and is used on 
big 


such ships as the 


Two Ships of the Most 
Improved Type 


OB HAYES, — expert model 
builder, recently demonstrated 
his outdoor twin pusher to Lieuten- 
Schoenlein (left) and 
G. Person (right) of the famous 


Pursuit Group, at Selfridge 
“x dandy model,” said Lieut. 
Schoenlein. 


“And some ship!” returned Bob, 
with a sidewise glance at the pur- 
suit plane. nown as the Curtiss 
Hawk, this army plane will travel 
faster than 160 miles an hour, and 
as slow as 50 miles an hour with- 
out even threatening to stall! 
“Right enough,” smiled Lieut. 
Person. ‘“Schoenlein and I went 
up to 18,000 feet one day, and took 
a notion we'd like to see how far 
we could dive. Schoenlein, here, 
headed his ship straight down, cut 
off his motor and dropped 16,000 
feet before he pulled her out!” 
“Well,” replied Bob, “this model 
has never been up 18,000 feet, but 
a friend of mine sent one up—a 
— plane just like this one—and it 
never did come down! He hasn't 
found it to this day.” 


the one you want— probably, 

the Clark Y—and cut it out of 

ss the magazine: Paste it on to a 
piece of shect brass. With a 
pair of snips, cut around the 
edge of the pattern and finish 
by filing the brass to the line. 
If you haven’t a pair of snips, 
go to the nearest tinsmith or 
hardware clerk and ask him to do the job for you. The 
brass rib you obtain in this way is called a template, and 
you'll use it to make all 13 of your balsa ribs. This 
will guarantee your getting all ribs exactly the same 
shape. And that’s necessary, if you want a balanced 
wing! 
The slot for the spar may vary in size. The drawing 
calls for 3-64 by 1-4 inch. This is just right for the en- 
durance plane but the beginner should have a larger spar, 
especially when using the Clark Y. A slot 1-8 “by 5-16 
inch for the Clark Y and 1-8 by 1-4 inch for section B 
is recommended. Don’t attempt to cut this slot in your 
brass template, but drill a small hole at each end of the 
slot, using a drill with a diameter equal to the width of 
the slot. If you can’t get a drill you can locate the 
ends of the slot by driving a victrola needle through the 
brass template. This will permit you later to mark the 
balsa ribs through these holes. You must get 
this slot exactly the same in each rib, or your 


lighter than other woods—it’s half 
as heavy as cork—and is so strong 
—it has a structural strength half 
that of good spruce—that you'll 
on your contest models. 

You'll need the same tools you used on the indoor 
models: a sharp knife, a small block plane, a pair of 
round-nosed pliers and some fine sandpaper. 

Before you begin, remember to refer to the drawings 
at every spot in the road. The text merely supplements 
the information that’s already in the drawings. 

Start with the wing. The wing used in the twin 
pusher is known as a “built up,” or double-surface wing. 
In the early days of aviation, airplanes had wings de- 
signed to imitate those of a bird. They were built up 
with ribs and sp and covered on the top side only. 
Experiment soon showed that the wing became more ef- 
fective when both sides were covered, enclosing the ribs 
and spars. The modern airplane has wings with known 


surely want to use it 


The Outdoor Pusher Complete. 


ribs will not line up and your wing will be 
out of shape. 

The round holes are to lighten the ribs. Al- 
though they’re not absolutely essential, they 
help to cut down weight considerably. The 
best way to transfer these is to use the vic- 


Curtiss Hawk, the 
Spirit of St. Louis, the 
Stinson monoplane, the 
Hess Bluebird, the Buhl Airsedan, and many others. All 
that needs to be said about the lower section is that 
it’s the section used by Jack Loughner in winning the 
1926 national Mulvihill contest at Philadelphia. If you're 
a beginner, you would do well to select the Clark Y, « 
the thicker section permits you to use a larger 
through the center. This prevents the wing from warp- 
ing while you’re working on it. 

Thirteen finished ribs, of the exact shape shown in the 
upper section drawing, are furnished with the twin 
pusher kit. If you prefer to make them, here’s the way 
to do it. The wing section drawings reproduced with 
this article are the exact size of the finished rib. Select 


The Wing Tip. 


trola needle method of making a hole through 

the brass template at the exact center of each 

circle. You'll notice that the holes are of dif- 
ferent sizes. The three larger holes, section A, should 
have a 3-8-inch diameter and the other two should have 
diameters of 5-16° inch and 1-4 inch, respectively. There 
are only four holes in section B because it’s a thinner 
section. The largest of these is 5-16 inch in diameter 
and the next two have diameters of 1-4 inch and the 
smallest one, 3-16 inch. 

Now your template is complete. Do you understand 
how to use it? Just lay your brass template over your 
strip of balsa, cut the balsa out, mark the location of 
the holes and the slot through the holes in the tem- 
plate, and you know that every rib will be constructed 
just the same as every other. (Continued on page 40) 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Again 

OOD things will bear repeating. Good wishes that 

the wisher really means are always worth putting 
into words even if they have been put into the same 
words thousands of times before. We hope that we'll 
never live in such a brisk, businesslike, highly original 
world that no one will say “Happy New Year!” to us. 
We like to hear it. And we like to say it, and we mean 
it—Happy New Year to you! 


Watch Your Step 


ATURDAY we saw a football game between a couple 

of prep school teams. It was a rattling good game. 
In the fourth quarter one team was on its opponent's 
one-yard line. Three times the attackers tried to send 
the ball over, and failed. On the fourth down they 
threw a forward pass. It was intercepted by the center, 
a very pudgy boy, who got a good start down the field 
before the other team woke up. He ambled along, one 
fat leg after the other, with fine interference behind 
him to ward off fleet pursuers until he crossed the goal 
line for a touchdown. A hundred-yard run! The win- 
ning touchdown in the big game! Only by a miracle 
would a fat center have a chance to cover himself with 
such glory, and to pass down into his school history as 
a hero. . . . But the referee’s whistle was blowing. One 
of the interferers had been guilty of holding; so the 
ball was brought back to mid-field; the fat center was 
robbed of his touchdown and his glory. Robbed, though 
he had done his part. Robbed of his glory through the 
fault of a teammate. The general idea of telling you 
this is so that you will think a couple of times before 
you run the risk of spoiling somebody else’s touchdown. 


Penitence 


E heard someone say of a man the other day that 

it was admirable the way he was always ready to 
confess to an error. Now that is what we should call 
left-handed praise. If you have to make an error it is 
better to confess to it than to try to hide it; but after 
all penitence is a sort of negative quality. We hope 
folks will find something better to say about us than 
that we were always willing to be penitent. 


Toady 


F there is any critter in the world we place last in 

the list, it is the sycophant, commonly and happily 
called the toady. There are only a few of him, but, we 
fear, every one of us at times is in danger of giving 
away to an attack of toadyism. About the most despic- 
able way to get anything is to pay for it with untrue 
flattery. It’s a good idea to watch ourselves when we 
are with someone who has the power to do some big 
favor for us lest, before we catch ourselves at it, we are 
guilty of passing this counterfeit coin. 


Truth 


E were reading the other day about Bismarck, the 

great; German chancellor, and we discovered that 
some of the things he did for which the world blamed 
him most were done against his will, For instance, take 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. We learn it 
was the generals in the victorious army who insisted 
upon this annexation. Bismarck himself saw the dan- 
gerous consequences that might follow upon this course 
of action. But he was powerless. Bismarck was a ruth- 


less and a despotic man, but it is possible that if we 
had all of the truth about him, he might appear as a 
more admirable character. We wonder how many other 
great men have been made to appear better than they 
were, or worse than they were, by acts and schemes that 
they actually opposed. We are getting around to the 
point where when somebody says this man or that man 
is good or bad, we just lean back comfortably and say, 
“Possibly.” 


Respect or Affection? 


HICH would you rather have: the respect or the 

affection of the fellows you spend your life with? 
Respect is fine, and it sounds kind of noble. Affection 
is pleasant and it sounds very agreeable. Which would 
you choose? . . Which would we choose? You ask 
that, eh? Well, we would choose neither; we would grab 
both of them. The fellow who has the qualities that will 
win him the affection of his friends can easily win their 
respect. The fellow who is able to win his friends’ re- 
spect has no job at all in winning their affection, also. 
Personally, we think neither respect nor affection is any 
good without the other. 


Grudges 


Bae boy who carries a grudge is apt to get round- 
shouldered under the weight. Grudges weren’t 
meant to be carried. There are just two things to do 
with one of them. The first is to forget it, if it is some- 
thing that does not touch too heavily our personal 
honor and dignity and self-respect. The second is to 
look up the offending person and move his nose around 
to the back of his neck. Either ignore the thing or sock 
the enemy. And so have the matter ended. 


Breastworks 


LL of us surround ourselves with breastworks. 
Psychologists call it defense mechanism. All this 
means is that we play-act because we are self-conscious. 
We are embarrassed, or we have an idea we are not so 
smart, or so amiable, or so strong, or so something else 
as we ought to be. Then we try to conceal it by act- 
ing like someone not at all like ourselves. We become 
arrogant, or we grow silly, or we do some other infernal 
thing that makes people misunderstand us. We all do 
it. Not a human being can be perfectly natural and 
simple. So what is there to be done about it? Possibly 
nothing in so far as we are concerned ourselves; but 
we can make allowances for other folks. We can realize 
that some of their most disagreeable qualities are not 
so, and therefore we can be more tolerant of them. 
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The Derelict 


By Dorothy Gabbey (age 16) 


Her cordage gone, her masts are snapped, 

Within her hold have waters lapped 
And surged with every roll; 

Above her, petrels scream and soar, 
Around her, breakers dash and roar, 

The ship without a soul! 


Upon the ocean's path she flees, 
Mocked and derided by the seas, 

By curling combers licked! 
Creaking with every winter blast, 

Scudding away from her shameful past, 
The derelict! 


From “Singing Youth,” published by Harper and Brothers 
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Corruption 


x GREAT many of you—probably all of you—have 
read of the Teapot Dome scandal in Washington, 
and of the fact that men who held high positions in our 
government have been accused of crooked dealings, of 
accepting bribes and of betraying their trust. A good 
many of you, as well as a good many of your fathers, 
have shrugged your shoulders and said it was no more 
than was to be expected, and that everybody in politics 
is crooked. But let us not say or think such a thing. 
We believe that for every crooked man in public life 
there are fifty who are honest and honorable and are 
sincerely striving for the good of our land. We do not 
believe that politics make men dishonest; we believe 
that a small fraction of the men in polities have given 
that profession a bad name. This country will be in a 
bad way when we cannot give our trust and our respect 
to the men who are elected and appointed to carry 
on the enormous business of running the United States 
of America. : 


Good Manners 


Senos said once of the Emperor Napoleon that 
he never had any manners until he arrived at an 
eminence where he needed none. Now we are all for 
good manners, but we’re agin too much of them. For 
instance we can’t see why it should make you a more 
perfect gentleman to eat soup by dipping the spoon 
away from you instead of toward you. Good manners 
are good manners until they arrive at a certain artificial 
point—and then they become nonsense. We hope we'll 
never get careless or sloppy at the table, but we decline 
personally to eat a meal of vittles with a rule book in 
our hand. 


Basketball—and No Moral 


ASKETBALL’S most exciting moment? You know 

as well as Ido. Two evenly matehed teams, swiftly 
crisscrossing over a shiny floor and through a hurricane 
of mad shouts. Four minutes to play, and the score 
20 to 21. Victory or defeat hanging on every pass, 
every move, every throw! Every shot for the hoop 
making hearts stand still. Every missed try bringing 
groans from one side, and hoarse, triumphant shouts 
from the other. The play speeding up as the time for 
the gun draws close, until the two teams are a blur of 
colored jerseys! Moral? None, particularly. . . .. Ex- 
cept that basketball is a great game and that during the 
coming two months it’s going to send your blood rac- 
ing through your arteries, increase your alertness and 
appreciation, give you a whale of an appetite, and do 
other things that are good for your system. 


Speed Her Up 


T’S easy to let yourself lag along on the job. But 

what’s the use? Speed her up. You'll enjoy life 
more. There’s a lot of satisfaction in finding yourself 
fast-moving and efficient. 


Earn a Husky Holiday 


F you can save five minutes a day by speeding up 

on your washing and dressing, in the average month 
of 30 days you'll save 2% hours. Keep it up, and in 
the average year of 12 months you'll save 30 hours. 
That's a good, husky holiday. Move fast and earn it. 
If at the same time you earn the name of being the 
fastest mover in the family, why, that’s pleasant, too. 


Rule or Ruin 


OME of us have despotic dispositions. If we can’t 

run the show, we’re ready to ruin it. Of course, we 
don’t admit it, even to ourselves. Just the same, the 
inclination is there. Three or four boys we know were 
going driving. The majority wanted to start early, but 
one—call him Dick—wanted to wait until after a radio 
concert. Well, they finally started early. “Have a good 
time?” someone asked one of the early starters when 
they came back. “Nothing extra,” he grinned ruefully. 
“Dick had a grouch.” Rule or ruin, that was Dick. He 
couldn’t rule; so he did his best to ruin. Half uncon- 
sciously, of course. But conscious or unconscious, can- 
tankerous despots aren’t so popular. The rule-or-ruin 
fellow is likely to ruin himself. 


Take Yourself Sight-Seeing 


OUR home town or city has sights worth seeing that 

you’ve never seen unless you've steered around a 
guest who wanted to see things. We're guessing that’s 
the case because few go sight-seeing at home unless 
there’s some visitor to take around. But why not take 
yourself to see the newspaper plant or the aquarium or 
the art museum or the old quarry or the new factory? 
You'd enjoy it a lot. So would the fellow next door if 
you got him to go along. 
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Bob was here, there, everywhere, the fastest man on the ice by far. 


\ coumraey. 
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= OU’LL get a big kick out of 
him, right off the bat, and then 
you'll think the world of him, 
Jerry Drummond wa ying as 
they swung down the street. 

“Oh, quit press-agenting!” retorted 
Bob. “Honestly, Jerry, I’m sure to be 
disappointed if you keep on talking.” 

Jerry grinned at his younger brother, half ashamed of 
his own warm enthusiasm. 

“Well, now that you've switched over to Stanton—a 
real college instead of a one-horse kindergarten—you’ve 
got to get used to meeting real people,” he remarked, 
blithely. 

Somehow, to Jerry, the elm-shaded streets of the old 
New England town seemed beautiful, and the 
autumn weather more crisply fine, now that Bob was ¢ 
Stanton. Jerry was twenty and Bob was only eighteen, 
but in some ways Bob was the older of the two. In any 
event, they were chums. 

“This summer I’m going to get him to visit us at the 
camp,” Jerry went on in his deep, warm voice. “He and 
Dad ought to know each other. They'll probably talk 
hockey without a break.” 

“Ts Blythe one of those indoor hockey talkers?” de- 
manded Bob. 

“Why shouldn’t he be?” returned Jerry, flushing a 
bit at the light sarcasm in Bob’s voice. “He’s always 
been in love with the game. I’ve told you about his 
career—played with the Eagles during the three years 
they held the amateur title, then with Montreal’s world’s 
champions, after that on three Olympic teams, and now 
he’s the greatest coach in the world!” 

“Well, I hope he doesn’t talk too long to-n‘ght. 
got a bridge date in half an hour.” 

“Huh?” 

Tall, steady-going Jerry couldn’t believe his ears. Bob 
had made a date to play bridge, when he had a chance 
to spend an hour or so with “Babe” Blythe! Evidently 
Bob had changed during his two years at Jackson Uni- 
versity. The older brother felt a vague sense of disap- 
pointment, as though a wet blanket had been thrown 
over his spirits. 

“Well, here we are,” he said flatly, as they arrived at 
the entrance to the Stanton Inn. 

As they entered the lobby, where the bright lights 
bathed them, they looked not at all like brothers. Jerry 
was nearly six feet tall and broad in proportion. His 
huge shoulders made him seem shorter than he really 
was. Above a powerful torso, a square, rather dark- 
skinned face was the setting for a pair of steady, brown 
eyes. A shock of unruly black hair was always falling over 
his forehead, almost down to the bushy black eyebrows. 

As they walked to the elevator, a dozen greetings were 
thrown at Jerry from the clerk, from lounging students, 
from the elevator boy and the assistant manager. The 
greatest all-round athlete in Stanton’s history, he was 


I've 


inevitably the most prominent person in town. There 
were covert whispers, too, about Bob. 
“That’s Jerry’s brother,” they were saying. “Never 


think it, would you?” 


OB was about as tali as Jerry, but looked taller be- 
cause he was as slender and lithe as a snake. His hair 
was blond, his eyes a sparkling blue. His slim face ra- 
diated vitality, and his mobile mouth seemed always on 
the point of widening into a quick, bright smile. Magne- 
tism sparkled from him. 
They were complements of each other—Jerry realized 
that. Bob supplied something that the plodding, serious- 


Clashing Skates 


By, Rex Lee 


Illustrated by Courtney Allen 


d. Bob was more careless, 
ire. His attitude toward life 
the reason why the brothers, 
during those rare evenings when Bob wasn’t attending a 
dance or a bridge session or the theater, could talk for 
hours about anything from religious beliefs to politics. 

Jerry thought of the comparison their father had once 
made when he had seen them walking together. 

“The greyhound and the St: Bernard!” he had chuck- 
led, proudly. 

In response to Jerry’s knock on the door of 207, a 
cheery voice called out a prompt: 

“Come in!” 

“Babe” Blythe, otherwise Mr. John Summers Blythe, 
was rushing across the room, hand out toward Jerry’s. 
Although he was compact, almost barrel-like, he gave 
one the impression that there was not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh on his powerful frame. His round face 
was beaming, his eyes twinkling brightly, as he pumped 
the hand of the captain of Stanton’s hockey team. 

Jerry’s eyes were glowing warmly. 

“It’s good to see you again, Coach,” he said slowly. 
“Just get in this afternoon?” 

“Just got my slippers on this minute!” grinned the 
little Irishman merrily “And this’d be Bob, eh?” 

“Right.” 

The coach shook hands briskly with the smiling Bob, 
and then ran one scarred hand through a shock of red 
hair, shot with gray, as he looked the younger brother 
up and down. He didn’t miss a thing in that inspection 
He noted everything, from the fact that Bob’s clothes 
fitted him perfectly to the fact 
that speed was written all over 
that slim body. 

“Sit down, boys.. Well, well, 


minded older brother la 
laughing, and devil-ma; 
was different. That v 


Jerry. So ye brought us another “All you 
hockey player, did ye?” are good 
Blythe had never lost the trace for is to 


of an Irish brogue. 

“You remember what I told you 
about the kid brother last win- 
ter?” grinned Jerry. 

The player and coach were good 
friends—close friends—except on 
the ice, where the coach lashed 
everyone impartially 

“You bet, and we'll need every 
man we can get, my boy. I’ve 
got news for ye. It'll be all over 
the campus to-morrow.” 

“What?” 

“Sit easy now. I had a sus- 
picion of it last year, so the 
schedule was made tentative. Jer- 
ry, Danville has dropped out of 
the Intercollegiate League, and 
Stanton takes its place!” 


“Oh, boy!” breathed Jerry. As the in- 
formation soaked in, his eyes lit up, his 
square face flushed, and his already wide 
mouth spread into a grin like a Chesh- 
ire cat’s. 

“Did you hear that, Bob? We're in 
the league! Chance to win a title, play 
the Canadian champions—” 

“And don’t forget there'll be somebody going to the 
Olympic Games, Cap,” grinned the bubbling Irishman. 
“How does it sound to ye?” 


E asked that question of Bob, and the youngster 
smiled his flashing smile. 

“Something to get excited about?” he laughed, and 
pulled the watch from his pocket. As he took a quick 
look at it, Blythe’s eyes bored into him. 

“Jerry tells me you're a ‘hockey player,” the coach 
snapped. 

“Not much of a one,” Bob returned carelessly. “I 
guess I’ve never particularly cared for the game. Played 
it a lot, of course, and I’m going out for the team.” 

He rose to his feet. 

“Well—it’s been a pleasure to meet you, sir. I’ve got 
to run along. See you later, Jerry.” 

Graceful, indolent, he lounged out, throwing a smile 
to them both as he closed the door. There was an un- 
readable look on the coach’s face for a second. Jerry 
knew that appraising glance. Somehow or other there 
was a sort of empty feeling in his own heart. If Bob 
would only take things seriously! Now that Stanton was 
in the league, Bob would have a great chance to make a 
name for himself. He thrilled. 

“Coach, that’s—gosh, it’s marvelous! And we'll trim 
those big boys to a lot of games! Thcey’re not so strong, 
except Princeville—” 

“They’re plenty strong, Jerry, and Princeville is more 
than that. Ye think Bob’ll help us, eh?” 

Jerry got to his feet, the white sweater with its huge 
football “S” tightening over his body. 

“I’m not putting in any plug for Bob because he’s my 
brother, of course. But I’m telling you that he’ll be the 
fastest man in the league. And dog-gone near the best 
stick-handler. And a great shot. I honestly believe 
Bob has the makings of just about the best hockey 
player that ever cut ice in this 
country !” 

The coach bounded to his feet 
and walked to the window over- 
looking the quiet, tradition-soaked 
New England town. Jerry could 
almost feel what he was thinking. 
The coach knew that their father 
was “Bearcat” Drummond who 
had been, twenty years before, 
one of Canada’s greatest amateur 
hoekey players. And Drummond 
had brought up his sons to excel 
in the game he loved. All this 
Blythe knew, and what he was 
thinking was— 

The coach whirled and gave ut- 
terance to his thoughts. 

“If Bob’s as good as that, Jerry, 
we might win the championship 
our first year in the league!” he 
barked, “How did it happen he de- 
cided to transfer here in his junior 
year?” 

“Tt was Dad, mostly, with a lit- 
tle help (Continued on page 33) 


HEN you 
have come 
hundreds 


of miles in 
a yacht to rescue a 
friend who is chained 
up on a lonely island 
in the Bahamas, you 
would like to get a 
look at the people on 
that island. But we 
couldn’t see a soul 
anywhere when we 
anchored, just after 
sunrise, at Edward’s 
Town there on the 
north end of Drum- 
beaters Island. 

There wasn’t a sign 
of life. The village 
looked desolate. A 
cold chill ran up my 
spine. 

Where were all the 
black people who 
lived. here? Where 
were the mysterious 
English rajah and his 
Arab servant Ali who 
had bamboozled 
Pineapple Jim Turby- 
fill, the good old 
Florida cracker Id 
known all my life, in- 
to thinking he was 
captain of the rajah’s 
big yacht, the Zule- 
ika? Where was Pine- 
apple? 

First they’d made 
him captain, and 
then they’d made 
him captive. They’d 
put him in chains and 
brought him down 
here to Drumbeaters 
Island. At least, that 


was 
what Captain Sharick anc 


Hoppy Clarke and I hac 
made out from the letter 
Pineapple had contrived to 
send me. But why had they 
nabbed Pineapple? And 
where were they now? 

And why had all the black people deserted their lit- 
tle island village? 

“T doan’ like dese yere goin’s on,” muttered Mullinix. 
“Mighty funny. Atta breakfus’ I go ashore ’n see.” 

“All right,” agreed the captain. 

I guess he thought as I did that it was lucky Mullinix 
had wanted to work his way on our yacht from Nassau, 
where we had picked him up, down there to his island 
home. Mullinix would know how to find out things. 

Mullinix did! 

After breakfast, he rowed across to the dock in our 
dinghy, with us watching him from the deck of the 
Camel II. We saw him land and go up the street, glane- 
ing in at some of the houses, and finally disappear into 
the one he had pointed out as his. An instant later, a 
long-drawn-out, gasping yell came from that house. 

“My lord!” said the captain. “Why'd I let him go 
alone?” And he dove overboard and struck out for the 
shore. 

“Stay aboard!” he shouted back at Hoppy and me, 
“and see that the guns are loaded.” 


rocky road to the house where Jonah had van- 

ished. The yelling had ceased. Hoppy and I dove 

into the cabin and brought up the shotgun and the cap- 
tain’s automatic. 

“That wasn’t Jonah,” said Hoppy; “that isn’t his voice.” 


I | E made the beach in no time and bounded up the 
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“No, I remember his howling yesterday; but what in 
the world!” 

Then we heard a shout from the captain; he was 
walking down the road to the dock, still dripping, and 
laughing fit to kill. Jonah Mullinix was following him, 
looking solemn. We hollered at them—I thought sud- 
denly that maybe the captain had gone crazy. Jonah 
stayed on the beach and the captain didn’t tell us any- 
thing until he climbed aboard, still grinning, and started 
to peel off his wet clothes. 

“A bad case of nerves,” said the captain. “There was 
a black boy in his house, hidden under the bed; and 
when Jonah started to pull him out, the boy evidently 
thought that the chief of all the devils had hold of him. 
Jonah says the boy’s his nephew—and he’s almost as 
scared as the boy is. The island seems to be haunted. 
As soon as I get my clothes changed, we’ll all go ashore 
and see what it’s all about.” 

“There’s safety in numbers,” said Hoppy, “but I wish 
we had a silver bullet for your automatic.” 

In a bare upper room of the parsonage we found 
Mullinix in earnest conversation with a black boy about 
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There was a thud, 
and a green bundle 
was lying on the 
pavement beside 
the overturned 
basket. 


my own age. 

“I tole you,” said 
Jonah, waving a fin- 
ger at Hoppy and me, 
“I tole you they was 
devils. Sech  goin’s 
on; all de folks back- 
slid fm de old-time 
religion; all of ‘em, 
‘ceptin’ dis boy yere 
an’ his poppa. It’s de 
devil’s dom’—” 

“Come, come, 
Mullinix.” interrupted 
the captain sharply, 
“there aren’t any 
devils except in your 
own imagination—or 
if you insist that they 
are devils, tell us what 
they’ve done and 
what they're going to 
do.” 

“Do! shouted 
Jonah. “Dey done 
done it. Dey got de 
whole islan’ bowin’ 
down to strange gods; 
dey got new laws an’ 
new prophets. Verily 
I say unto you, 
brethren, whosoever 
—” And he launched 
into a regular shout- 
ing sermon that none 
of us could under- 
stand, though it 


sounded like  scrip- 
tures. 

“Look here!” the 
captain interrupted 
again. “You're a 
preacher. You know 


that people get relig- 
ion; what is the ob- 
jection to that?” 

“Tt ain’t religion,” wailed 
Jonah. “Dis yere boy’s been 
tellin’ me. It’s de devil work- 
in’ in folks, de devil hisself, 
walkin’ up an’ down on de 
earth.” 

“Has he hurt anybody?” 


“Ain’t hurt deir bodies.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“T seen it-comin’; I seen a great light. I knowed dat 
rajah was a devil—” 

“What’s this boy been telling you?” 

“Oh, marey! What ain’t he been tellin’ me? Miracles! 
Takin’ gol’ coins outer folks’ ears an’ noses, makin’ 
flowers to bloom, tamin’ serpents, eatin’ red-hot irons—” 

“Well!” said the captain, astounded, but still able to 
argue, “if they can do all that I should think it proves 
they’ve got the real religion.” 

“Den tell me dis!” said Jonah, pointing his finger at 
the captain and speaking slowly and very solemnly: “If 
dey ain’t devils, what’ dey doin’ livin’ in Black Tom's 
Castle?” 

The captain turned away impatiently. 

“What’s the use arguing?” he said to Hoppy and me. 
“I’m going to have a look for myself; there’s no getting 
anything out of these witch-ridden negroes.” 

“Hooray!” exclaimed Hoppy. “I’ve always wanted to 
see a devil.” 

“Not so fast, young man,” said the captain, and 
turned back to Jonah, who was muttering to the still 
frightened black boy. 

“Ts there a road to the Bight?” 

“Ain’t a road, but dey’s a path.” 

“Look here, now, I’m going to leave you on the 
Camel IJ, and I’m going to walk to the Bight and see 
what all the shooting’s for. You boys stay aboard with 
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him—he’ll probably scare himself into catalepsy if he’s 
left alone.” 

“Oh, Cap!” I exclaimed. 

“You're not going to leave us!” chimed in Hoppy. 

“Dis boy’s poppa lives at Spyglass Hill,” said Jonah. 
“He's my brothah an’ a deacon in de church; you kin 
stay wid him.” 

“Where is Spyglass Hill?” 

“Fifteen miles from here, fo’ miles f’m de Bight.” 

“Is it on the road?”. 

“Yassuh, it’s a round house; you can’t miss it.” 

“Take us, please,’ begged Hoppy. 

“All right,” said the captain, relenting. “Come along. 
I guess we're all getting nervous from this devil talk. 
Personally, I think it’s all a tempest in a teapot, but 
we'd better watch our step. Mullinix, you and your 
nephew stand by the Camel. The boys and I'll start 
overland. If Major McGlash arrives in the seaplane to- 
night, you tell him where we’ve gone, and if we're not 
back to-morrow night, tell him we probably need help. 
Come on, now, let’s get aboard and organize.” 


E crowded, all five of us, into the dinghy and 
rowed out to the Camel. It didn’t take us long 
to get ready; we weren’t plotting to carry anything we 
might not need over those fifteen miles of rocky hills. 
The captain had a pack sack and we put in some sand- 
wiches that I made, a pair of binoculars, and two bot- 
tles of drinking water. A thrill ran up my spine again 
as I saw the captain strapping on his automatic. Jonah 
Mullinix, with much scratching of his head and licking 
of his pencil, succeeded in scrawling a note of introduc- 
tion to his brother at Spyglass Hill. 

“My brothah’s a deacon in de church,” he repeated. 
“He doan’ take no more truck ’n I do wid dese yere 
false prophets.” 

Then he gave us complicated directions for keeping off 
ghosts and devils. Bullets didn’t do any good, he said, 
except silver ones, but if you buried a big copper penny 
at each of the four corners of the land where you were 
going to sleep at night, no bad spirits could set foot on 
it. All the folks on the island did that, he said, to keep 
bad luck from their crops. 

The captain repeated his instructions to Jonah and 
the latter rowed us ashore. We climbed the steep track 
in back of the deserted village and stopped for a last 
look at the place where the trail plunged into the bush. 
The Camel IT looked very small and white and shining 
on the blue crescent of the bay, three hundred feet be- 
low, and there was a black huddle on the forward deck. 
We looked through the binoculars; Jonah was praying 
again. 

Ten more paces and the yawl and the harbor were 
out of sight and we were climbing the narrow path that 
leads southward 
along the backbone 
of Drumbeaters Is- 
land. Hoppy was 
making up songs 
and singing them as 
we marched: Over 
the Hills to the 
Round House and 
We Are Coming, 
Father Pineapple. 
The sun was hot but 
there was a brisk 
breeze; now and 
then the path led us 
along a bare, rocky 
ridge where we 
could see the Atlan- 
tic rolling blue to 
the east and the 
light green water of 
Exuma Sound to the 
west. 

The _ shivery 
feeling that the de- 
serted houses of Ed- 
ward's Town had 
given me vanished 
as we put the miles 
between us. The 
captain was right; 
ham and eggs and 
a walk in the hills 
make the world 
take on a new com- 


plexion. 
“We should have 
asked Jonah some 


more about Black 
Tom’s Castle,” said 
Hoppy when he'd 
finished his crazy 
songs. 

“IT have no doubt 
his information 
about that would be 
as reliable as lore 
about the devils,” 
laughed the cap- 
tain. “We've landed 
among people who 
aren’t far removed 


from their ancestors in Africa who lived in trees.” 

“That tall one—Ali,” I said, “he’s from Africa.” 

“Egypt,” said Hoppy, “but that’s not where these is- 
landers come from.” 

“But there might be some connection—I’d like to 
know what Jonah meant by making flowers to bloom 
and taming serpents—by golly! Remember what Pine- 
apple said about ‘bunking with a ten-foot snake’?” 

“Some sort of black 
mischief is popping,” 
opined the captain. 

“Tt looks to me like 
tuctions of some de- 
nomination,” I said. 

“And we're going 
to see,” chanted Hop- 
py, “we’re going to 
see, and maybe we'll 
get in a wallop.” 

“If Jonah is one- 
half right, we’re go- 
ing to see plenty.” 

“We're going to see 
if Jonah’s bark is 
worse than his 
Bight,” said Hoppy, 
and we all laughed. 


OWARD noon we 

stopped in the 
shade of a huge gum- 
bo limba tree and ate 
some sandwiches. 
Since we’d left Edward’s Town we hadn’t seen a house 
or a human being—just tangled thickets of scrub myrtle 
and sea grapes, bare rocky ridges and occasionally a grove 
of big trees in a sheltered spot between the hills. After 
a half hour’s rest we pushed on. It was early afternoon 
when we sighted a bare, pointed peak of rock ahead of 
us, the highest point of land in sight. 

“Spyglass Hill,” said the captain. “Now let’s keep our 
eyes open for the deacon’s round house.” 

Another half mile and we came upon it on the slope 
of the hill, set in a small clearing in the myrtle thickets. 

“With his «sual accuracy,” remarked the captain, 
“Jonah described it as a round house.” 

It was really a one-story octagon of weathered stone, 
with a roof rising to a peak in the center. It looked 
more like a fort than a dwelling place. The door was 
closed and there were wooden shutters over the win- 
dows, but a wisp of blue smoke above the roof and a 
couple of whiskered goats tethered-in the clearing gave 
an inhabited look to the place. ‘ 

“Deacon Mullinix,” shouted the captain as we strode 


“Behold!” yelled the old man, 
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across the little clearing toward the door, 

No answer came from the house. We advanced and 
knocked; still not a sound from within. 

“T have a note from Jonah Mullinix,” shouted the cap- 
tain, pounding the door vigorously. 

“Who dah?” came a voice from inside. 

“Friends of your brother Jonah.” 

The door opened a crack and a black face peered out. 

“‘T’ve got a letter 
here from your 
brother,” said the 
captain. “He said you 
would let us stay 
here.” 

“You ain’t fm de 
prophet?” 

“No, no; we just 
walked over from Ed- 
ward’s Town — we 
want to talk with 
you.” 

“Praise be!” cried 
the deacon, flinging 
the door wide open 
“I’m right glad to 
see you. Come in, 
come in.” 

He shook hands 
with all of us and 
ushered us into a tri- 
angular shaped room 
with a dirt floor and 
a ceiling of stained 
sailcloth tacked to the rafter The only furniture was 
a table, two dilapidated chairs, and a straw mattress in 
the corner, covered with a tattered quilt. 

“Make yo’selves comfable,” said Deacon Mullinix. 
“Yo’ sho’ is welcome.” He shuffled into another room, 
which was open to the sky, I noticed, because that part 
of the roof was gone, and dragged in a couple of boxes 
for us to sit on. 

“What’s going on at the Bight?” asked the captain. 

“Black magic’s what’s goin’ on,” said the deacon. “De 
whole islan’s bilin’ wid devil’s magic.” 

“How do you know they are devils?” 

“Lionel come an’ tole me.” 

“Who is Lionel?” 

“De cook on de rajah’s schoonah. Dey got him so 
seared he run all de way out yere day befo’ yest-day, 
an’ when he got yere he’s so scared dey put a spell on 
him dat he run back to cook for ’em some more. But 
he won’t stay in Black Tom’s Castle after dark.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s haunted, dat’s why; always been haunted, evah 


poe Me 


“Out of the sky woe shall come to you.” 
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since dey done hang Black Tom dere—haunted by de 
ghoses of de men Black Tom killed when he was a pirate 
—white men wid long beards. I know, because I seen 
’em, long years ago, I seen ’em and heared de footsteps 
when dey walk de flo’, huntin’ fo’ Black Tom. An’ de 
rajah an’ his prophets is livin’ dere.” 

“How many are with him?” I asked. ; 

“Tree; de rajah an’ his two prophets. Lionel won't 
stay dere after dark.” ay ; 

My heart sank a little; I was thinking of Pineapple. I 
wondered if he were still bound and gagged in the 
Zuleika’s forecastle. 

“Where is this Black Tom’s Castle?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“Come ‘long, an’ I show you,” said the deacon. We 
followed him out of the house and up a path that led up 
Spyglass Hill. After a ten-minute climb we stood on 
the bare summit with all of Drumbeaters Island at our 
feet. 5 

“Lookee yonder,” said the deacon, pointing. 


N a lower hill, two or three miles to the southward, 
we could see a rambling gray stone building. 
“Dat’s where de ghoses live,” the deacon assured us, 
“an’ de devils live wid ’em.” 
“T suppose that’s the Bight lying beyond,” 


back against the wall just as the rotten canvas ceiling 
bagged and split with a ripping noise, split to ribbons, 
and a black man fell through to the dirt floor and lay 
at our feet, face downward, yelling like a lost soul. 


Chapter Eleven 


more scared—we were too scared to yell. The flash- 
light wavered in my hand as I tried to keep it on 
him. He looked up once into the light, gave another 
groan, and lay still. Hoppy got his wits back first. 
“Shut up!” he said. “We're not going to hurt you.” 
“And don’t try anything funny,” I added. “We've got 
you, you know.” 
I wanted to find out what he was hiding up under the 
roof for before I got chummy with him. 
“Did the rajah send you here?” asked Hoppy. 
“No, suh—oh, no, suh!” the negro groaned. “I hope I 
nevah see dat rajah agin.” 
“Who are you?” 
“I’m de cook on de Zuleika.” 
“Lionel!” I shouted. 
“Yassuh,” he said, squatting on his knees and blinking 


[= bet we were as scared as he was; I'll bet we were 
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“I know now for sure what he’s up to,” cried Hoppy 
triumphantly. “He's frightening these black people into 
turning Mohammedans. We've got to hurry—I’ve a 
mean hunch that a Mohammedan believes that he goes 
to Paradise for certain if he spills the blood of a Chris- 
tian. We’ve got to get Pineapple out to-night; if these 
islanders get. converted it may be too late.” 

“But they don’t all believe this prophet! Look at 
Mullinix and his brother—and Lionel, here. You don’t 
believe Ali, do you?” 

“T doan’ know, suh, ‘deed I doan’ know; but I’m 
mighty scared of him.” 

“Just what you said about ghosts, Lex,” Hoppy re- 
minded me with a grin. 

“De good folks done run away in de brush,” said 
Lionel, “but dey’s lots o’ triflin’ niggers dat mourns to 
see de magic. Dey b'lieve Ali’ll keep away de hants.” 

“Will you show us the way to Black Tom's Castle to- 
night?” demanded Hoppy. 

“Oh, please, suh, doan’ ask me to do dat!” wailed 
Lionel. 

“I don’t mean into it, just up along the path that 
leads there.” 

“What good’ll that do us?” I put in. 

inside?” 
“Ain’t no trouble gittin’ in,” said Lionel. 


“How'd we get 


said the captain, pointing to a cluster of 
buildings on the shore between two rocky 
peninsulas. 

“Yassuh, 
schonnah.” 

“Does that path in front of your house 
lead on to the Bight?” 

“Dey two paths; de one down to de sho’ 
goes to de Bight, an’ de othah one to de 
castle.” 

“Will you go with me to the Bight, dea- 
con?” 

“T go now, but not aftah it gits dark.” 

The captain turned to Hoppy and me. 

“TJ think you'd better lay low here,” he 
said. “The rajah.and his Arabs have seen 
you, Lex, and they probably wouldn’t ex- 
actly rejoice to have you turn up again. 
I’m taking the deacon with me so that I 
can find my way back. Lay low until dark 
and when I get back we'll lay our plan of 
action. I'll try and find somebody that isn’t 
scared to death and learn where they are 
keeping Pineapple.” 

“Will you promise not to rescue him with- 
out us?” begged Hoppy. 

“All right, I promise. This will be just a 
scouting expedition. Upon my word I don’t 
know if it’s all just a case of nervous fright 


dat’s where dey keep de 


“Whiskers” 
Landen? 


Why, he’s a demon on skates— 
a hockey hurricane! And a puck 
hog—a destroyer of teamwork. 


Ever hear the story of Whiskers 
and the Little Valley Ice Hockey 
title? Harold Sherman tells it— 


in 


February 


“Doan’ need no locks on dem do’s. Lookee 
yere, I show you.” 

With a fork he traced a plan for us on 
the dirt floor of the kitchen. The castle was 
shaped like a letter U around a courtyard. 
From the two back corners ran a wall that 
connected with two broken-down towers, put 
up in the old pirate days. Lionel said that 
by climbing up on the stones that had fallen 
from one of these towers we could crawl 
along the wall to the main house, get onto 
the roof of a disused shed and climb through 
one of the back windows—none of them had 
any glass in them. The two Arabs lived on 
the ground floor and the rajah stayed on the 
Zuleika at night. The rooms all connected, 
Lionel said, and Pineapple was kept tied in 
the third room on the right, and his door 
was the only one that was kept locked. 

“But it’s de do’ to de roof of de porch dat 
runs aroun’ de courtyard,” said Lionel. 
“Dey’s anothah do’ f'm de next room an’ it 
ain’t locked.” 

“And you're sure nobody lives in those 
other rooms in the second floor?” I asked 
him. 

“Ain’t nobody goin’ to stay im dose rooms 
aftah dark.” 


among the blacks or whether this precious 

Arab is stirring up a revolution; but appar- 

ently he’s harmless so far. But lay low until dark; 
these fanatics may be up to anything if they get fright- 
ened enough.” 

He shook hands, and Hoppy and I flopped _belly- 
down on the warm rock at the brow of the hill and 
watched him and the deacon out of sight. There would 
be a couple of hours of daylight yet and we were both 
dog tired after that fifteen-mile walk. I dozed off and 
the next thing I knew I woke up stiff and chilly and 
found the sun had sunk into Exuma Sound. The hills 
stretched away like gigantic purple waves under the 
faint light of the first stars. 

“Golly!” said I, shaking Hoppy awake, “we’d better 
get down to the round house before it gets dark, or 
we'll break our necks in those rocks.” The flashlight 
was in the pack sack on the deacon’s table. 

We took a last hasty look at Black Tom’s Castle, 
lying bleak and deserted in the fast fading light, and 
scrambled down the path toward the octagon house. 

“Tt looks like a fortress, doesn’t it?” whispered Hoppy, 
as we got to the edge of the clearing. 

“Yes, and like a right ghostly place.” 

“Ghosts with long white. beards.” 

“My gosh, shut up!” I said, shivering. 

“You don’t believe in ghosts, do you?” 

“T don’t believe in ’em, but I’m scared of ’em.” 

It was dark now and Hoppy and I walked kind of 
close to each other as we approached the door. If I’d 
been alone that night, nothing in the world would have 
persuaded me to enter that forbidding octagon with the 
boarded windows. Hoppy felt the same way, he told 
me long afterwards, and to cheer us up he began to sing 
one of his fool songs: 


Peely go weely my tully my dog 
The only dog lather I fungy begabe. 


We wrenched open the door and I dove for the pack 
feck on the table to get the flashlight. Hoppy sang 
ouder : 


Fire balloon sail a baboon 
The only dog lather I buggy I oon. 


“T’ve got it,” I yelled, as my hand closed on the flash- 
light and the white beam lit up the room. 

The words weren’t out of my mouth when we froze 
terrified in our tracks at a low moan right over our 
heads. My knees almost gave way under me when the 
moan was repeated. I grabbed Hoppy and staggered 


at the light. “How come you to know me?” 

“You mailed a letter for Pineapple in Nassau.” 

“Fo’ who?” 

“For Captain Turbyfill.” 

At this he started to moan and shake again. 

“Please, suh, you ain’t goin’ to tell the rajah! 
Ali’ll put a spell on me sho’, please, suh—” 

“Shut up,” ordered Hoppy. “We're Turbyfill’s friends, 
not the rajah’s.” 

“And we want you to tell us where he is now.” 

“Yassuh, I tell yo’, but please, suh, doan’ tell de rajah 
I done tole yo’.” 

“Of course not, we promise. Where’s Pineapple?” 

“Dey done got him tied up in a upstairs room at 
Black Tom’s Castle.” 

“Ts he all right?” 


Dat 


“Yassuh, he’s all right—but he’s a mighty mad man. , 


He says he’s goin’ to kill somebody when he gits loose.” 
“What have they got him tied up for?” 
“Blessed if I know—they done make him sail de 
schoonah and den dey tie him up on sho’.” 


HILE I held the flash on Lionel, Hoppy found an 
oil lamp and lit it. Then we told Lionel to sit 
up on a box and not be scared. We were his friends 
and had come to help him, we told him, and he 
cheered up some. Excited as we were, our stomachs, 
especially Hoppy’s, told us that it had been a long time 
since we’d eaten. I asked Lionel if he could rustle us 
some food. 
“Yassuh,” he grinned. “I’m right glad to wu’k fo’ 
gemmen dat ain’t doin’ magic all de time.” 
“What does the rajah do?” asked Hoppy, as Lionel 
got busy at the stove in the roofless room next door. 
“He doan’ do nothin’; it’s dat Ali. He’s de prophet 
who casts de spells and does de preachin’. He’s de one 
dat eats de red-hot irons and makes de flowers to grow. 
Dat’s why I come here an’ hid to-night—dere’s big do- 
in’s at de castle.” 
“What doings?” 
“All de black folks goin’ up to see de magic.” 
“To the Castle?” 
“Yassuh.” 
“But I thought they were afraid of the ghosts.” 
“Dey is, but Ali done tole ’em if dey face de east an’ 
bow down flat ev’y mawnin’, noon an’ night, de hants 
can’t hu’t ’em.” . 
“Islam!” exclaimed Hoppy. 
“What?” I said. 


“Will you lead us to that broken-down 
tower?” asked Hoppy. 

“You ain't afraid of the hants!” 
“Of course not,” I said, as lofty as you like. 

“As soon as the captain gets back we'll start,” said 
Hoppy. 


ye we were talking Lionel had fixed us up some 
stewed mutton, or goat meat, I reckon it was, and 
hot biscuit and coffee. We wolfed it up as if we’d never 
seen food before and sat around to wait for the captain. 

Eight o’clock came, and went. Then nine. Then ten. 
Hoppy and I were so restless and worried we couldn’t 
keep still. Lionel sat over in a corner moaning gospel 
hymns that were enough to give a body the jimjams. 
At ten-thirty Hoppy sprang up. 

“Tt’s up to us, alone. What do you say?” 

“T’m with you. Who knows but they’ve captured the 
captain and tied him up too?” 

“T have an idea,” said Hoppy. “Why won't it be bet- 
ter to black ourselves up? It’ll make us harder to see in 
the dark, and if they do see us they'll think we're some 
of the islanders.” 

We got an unlit lamp off the shelf and smeared our 
faces, necks, arms, and hands with the burnt wick and 
rubbed it in with kerosene until we were blacker and 
shinier than Lionel. Hoppy even rubbed ashes in his 
hair, because he’s a blond. Then I wrote a note to 
Captain Sharick: 


Dear Cap: We have found out here where Pine- 
apple is and we are going to get him out. Black 
Tom’s Castle, third upstairs room on the right. If 
we are not back by daylight you’d better come after 
us and bring the gun. Yours truly, Lex. 


I put the flashlight in my pocket and Hoppy took 
the big clasp knife from the pack sack and Lionel, with 
some urging, led us out into the night. 

The moon was up, but it was a waning one, and half 
the time the clouds were drifting in front of it so that 
our way was black as pitch. Lionel led, and Hoppy and 
I stumbled after him, tripping over rocks and getting 
scratched in the face by the thickety underbrush. I 
tried using the flashlight, but that only made it worse. 
The only thing to get you through country like that in 
the dark is a pair of eyes like a cat’s. The two or three 
miles to the castle seemed like twenty. 

At the foot of the hill where the castle stood we left 
the path and made a wide half circle through a tangle 
of sea grapes so that we’d come up behind the building, 
away from the open side (Continued on page 46) 
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The Luck 


Jimmy Bush 


By John Webb 


Illustrated by Fred C. Yohn 


IMMY BUSH, junior engineer in the passenger and 

freight steamer Pioneer Merchant, bound from 

Naples to her home port, New York, was having 

a terrible run of luck. Misfortune had singled him 
out and showered him with her most attractive line of 
goods. Mishaps, big and little, had become his daily 
fare. He hadn’t minded so much when, only an hour out 
of Naples, he had brushed against a broken rivet head 
in the steering-engine room and ripped a three-inch rent 
in the sleéve of his brand new uniform coat. But when a 
procession of bigger accidents came his way to happen, 
he began to protest. 

“J don’t mind tearing my coat or losing my new knife,” 
he wailed to Joe Simms, one of his two roommates, “or 
things like that. But old Lady Luck has trailed me 
right down to the engine room where she boots me with 
her dainty hobnail shoes every time I turn around! Take 
that time I left a sixteen-inch Stillson wrench on the 
lower grating and it fell through and slipped into a 
pump crank case, jammed there and broke the shaft.” 

“Y’ ought to know better than to leave wrenches on 
the grating,” retorted Joe, unsympathetically. 

“That’s what the first assistant said when he gave the 
wrench back to me. I agreed with him heartily, and 
then climbed up to raise the engine room skylight, as 
he’d ordered me to. A few minutes later the skylight 
fell down and smashed all the glass out. I was sure I’d 
fastened it right, but the First says I must have left it 
loose. The next day somebody made a wrong entry in 
the log, and the First blamed me for that. Says it’s in 
my writing.” 

“Berger writes a lot like you,” said Joe. Berger, older 
than Jimmy but with less engine room time, was the 
third of the three juniors. He bunked with Joe and 
Jimmy. 

“Tf he wrote it he must have forgot it, because he 
says he didn’t. Personally, I think Lady Luck imitated 
my fine Spencerian flourish and wrote it herself. In the 
meantime I’m getting in stronger and stronger with my 
superiors. They used to love me once, but if they still 
do, after all that’s happened, they’ve got hearts of gold!” 

He glanced at the clock on the partition and began 
leisurely to change from his blue uniform to his oil- 
stained dungarees. 

“Sometimes,” opined Joe, “when luck says good-by, 
you just gotta sit tight and wait for it to come back.” 

“That’s the way it looks,” said Jimmy disgustedly, 
thrusting one leg into his dungaree trousers and balanc- 
ing himself neatly on the other as the ship rolled slowly 
to starboard. “Guess there’s no 
use fighting against it—” 

“Rats!” Chief Engineer Mar- 
cey, who had paused unnoticed { 
in the doorway, stepped into 
the room. “That’s pure non- 
sense,” he rumbled through his 
mustache. “Luck! Bah! If you 
think bad luck is trailing you, 
the way to do is give it a 
smack on the nose. Smash into 
it and make your own luck. 
‘No use fighting against it’— 
humph! Bush, what about that 
steering-engine valve?” 

“Tt’s all right now, sir; I set 
up on the glands—and broke 
my watch crystal doing it,” he 
added in an undertone as the 
Chief nodded and left. “An- 
other boot from Lady Luck!” 


EEP down in the ship, 

eight bells clanged—four 
o'clock. Jimmy paused in 
the act of buckling his 
belt and stared in dis- 
may at the clock on the 
partition. It gave the 
time as 3:52. 

“That clock,” said Joe 
Simms, “must be slow. 
Berger was foolin’ with 
it; he must have set it 
back.” 

Jimmy snatched up his 
cap and leaped into the 
passageway. The first as- 


Berger frantically clutched him by the 
ankle. “Don’t leave me here,” he pleaded. 


of 


sistant engineer 
was a sticker for 
routine; he de- 
manded that 
watches change 
on the precise 
moment set by 
sea customs, the 
final stroke of 
eight bells. 

“Now I'll catch 
it for being late!” 
grunted Jimmy, 
as he went clang- 
ing down the first 
of the long, iron 
ladders that 
reached down to 
the engine room. 
“Blast the luck!” 

And “catch it” 
he did. “How in 
blazes am I go- 
ing to make an 
officer out of 
you?” the First 
finished, shouting 
so as to be heard 
above the rum- 
ble of the en- 
gines. “Snap into 
it, boy, and re- 
member you are 
part of this en- 
gineer’s gang, not 
a first-class pas- 
senger. Relieve 
Berger.” 

Berger stood 
near-by, his ex- 
pression one of 
injury with’ an 
undercurrent of 
smirking satisfac- 
tion. 

“Well, you got here, huh?” he said, with a glance at 
the brass clock on the gauge board. He darted a look at 
the First, then said, loudly enough to be heard, “Oh, 
well—I don’t mind standing a few minutes over.” 

“That blasted clock—’ began Jimmy, but bit his 
words off. ; He really had no justifiable excuse; the 
First didn’t care anything about the clock in the 

Junior’s room; he went by the clock in the engine 
room, and the bells. 

And besides, Jimmy did not 
feel like making excuses; he 
hated them—resented having 
to frame them. Inwardly, he 
raged at the invisible demon 
that dogged his steps and 
Hae a these mishaps upon 
him. 


ERGER, his little eyes 

glinting with satisfaction, 
shrugged his burly shoulders 
and went above, while Jimmy 
went about his work. 

As soon as he became busy, 
his rage left him. He loved 
machinery, and here was ma- 
chinery at its best. Grim, pow- 
erful, tireless, the great triple- 
expansions rumbled on and on, 
cutting down the long sea 
miles, driving sixty .thousand 
tons of ship and cargo hour af- 
ter hour, day after day through 
the green swells. A tremendous, 
pulsing mountain of bright. 
steel and brass so delicately 
balanced and easily controlled 
that Jimmy with one hand 
could bring it to a stop, or 
send it into furious reverse! 

Ninety revolutions a min- 
ute, fifteen knots, three hun- 


Like a plummet he shot down. Terrific heat leaped to meet him, enveloped his body. 


dred and twenty miles a day—white oil-stained fig- 
ures, armed with long-snouted oil cans, slipped with 
marvelous dexterity between whirling wheels and driv- 
ing rods and flung streams of golden lubricants. In the 
fire room, muscle-padded black men fed coal into the 
red-mouthed fire boxes at the rate of four hundred tons 
a day. In the bunkers, invisible men flattened down the 
hills of coal, singing and shouting and cursing as they 
worked. Shouted orders, the scrape of shovels on floor 
plates, the clang of fire box doors, the clatter of ash 
hoist and slice bars, the hum of motors, the thump- 
thump of the pumps, the throb of the propellers, the 
pound, pound, pound of the mighty main engines—all 
ne into the voice of Steam, the giant who never 
tired. 

“All hooked up and running smooth as oil!” said the 
First proudly, his trained eye roaming over his be- 
loved engines. He grinned to Jimmy. His reprimand had 
been entirely in the line of duty; nothing personal about 
it; there was nothing petty in the First’s make-up and 
he was perfectly willing to forget and be friends. 

“Makes a man feel good when the old mill’s running 
sweet like this, hey?” . 

“Tt sure does, sir,” Jimmy agreed. 

“Think you'll ever be engineer in charge of a watch?” 
ahs First squinted at him; seemed to be considering 
him. 

“T hope I will. I’ve been working and studying for 
that right along, and I have a third assistant’s license.” 

“Uh-huh.” The First pursed his lips. 
Third is quitting when we get in; going Second in an- 
other ship.” 

“He is!” Jimmy’s heart leaped. “But—but I—” 

“Might as well be you as anybody else,” said the First 
shortly, and turned awa 

“Gosh!” gasped Jimmy, as before his mind’s eye 
sprang up ‘a rosy picture of himself with a gold stripe on 
his sleeve instead of the present black one. The vision 
showed him in charge of a watch, vested with authority 
and responsibility, giving orders to trimmers, firemen, 
oilers, wipers, all the watch, including a junior engineer! 
Um-um! A pleasant picture! But his luck . . . such a 
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Regular fellows have 


CLEAN 


white teeth 


Tuere’s nothing weak about 
Steve Baker. He can drive the puck 
like a pro, and on those hockeys of his 
he skates around the lake like the 
national champion himself. 

Steve is right “there” with the boys; 
and speaking of girls —well, he’s no 
slouch with the ladies either. When he 
smiles, his good-looking teeth make 
hearts go pitter-patter. 

What makes Steve’s teeth shine so 
white? He keeps them c/ean—not in a 
druggy way, but just by good, natural 
cleanness. He uses Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream twice a day—in the 
morning and at bedtime. 

Colgate’s cleans teeth the natural 
way. It foams up on your brush, gets 
in between the teeth, and washes them 
clean. Your teeth get smooth and 
white; and your mouth, too, feels re- 
freshed. 

Colgate’s even sastes clean. It has a 
really pleasant taste. 

You can try Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream free. Mail the coupon be- 
low, and you will get a generous sample 
tube, without cost. 


ae 


Est, 1806_NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 212-A, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s, Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American men and women use. 


(Continued from page 25) 
promotion, he mused, was too much to 
hope for. Things might happen... . 

“Oh, I'd better forget that luck stuff— 
it’s nonsense, like the Chief said,” he 
cheerfully told himself. “I’m in line for 
the promotion and I'll get it.” Neverthe- 
less, he had a queer feeling that Lady 
Luck was grinning at him—getting ready 
to swing that dainty hobnailed foot. 

When, at eight bells, the eight-to-twelve 
watch came below, Joe Simms, after re- 
lieving Jimmy, said, “Say: the Third’s 
leavin’ when we get in—d’you know it? I 
heard Berger askin’ the Chief for the job.” 

“Berger?” Jimmy started. “Why, Ber- 
ger doesn’t rate being promoted over me.” 

“What does he care? It’s not what he 
rates that counts with Berger; 
it’s what he can get. But he ain’t 


school! And besides, after third assistant 
came second assistant; he would begin 
immediately to prepare himself for that 
still higher position. Another step up the 
ladder! 

“Lady Luck,” he rejoiced, “has changed 
her hobnails for silver slippers! Nice ol’ 
Lady!” 

Perversely, his mind started dwelling on 
the possible mishaps that might cheat him 
of his promotion. But this time it was 
easy to repulse that anxious feeling. What 
could happen now? The job was as good 
as his. He stepped lightly and his mind 
was full of pleasant thoughts as he went 
below to the junior’s room. 

“What could happen now!” he asked 
himself again. “Not a thing!” 


THE American Boy 


The big valve was in a small compart- 
ment some dozen feet above the engine 
room floor plates, and was reached by a 
narrow iron ladder. It could not be seen 
from below. Jimmy ascended and closed 
the valve, throwing his full weight on the 
wheel to make certain it would turn no 
more. When he came down the ladder, 
Berger had disappeared. 

The First, taking advantage of the tem- 
porary lull to tighten up a loose throt- 
tle bolt, was lying on his back beneath 
the long throttle arm. He acknowledged 
Jimmy’s report that the valve was closed, 
then said, “Help me with this bolt, will 
ya? Put the throttle on center. Slow, 
now! A little more—hold her there.” 

Jimmy, gripping the throttle handle, 
suddenly started in surprise. Al- 
most immediately before him 


gettin’ what he wants this time; 
the Chief told him no; said he 
didn’t rate bein’ Third and prob- 
ably couldn’t hold the job down 
atiyhow. He didn’t say who he 
was thinkin’ of givin’ it to, but 
you oughta get it. You oughta 
go ask him for it.” 

Jimmy considered. The First, 
too, had suggested that he speak 
to the Chief. And the Chief him- 
self had said a man has to make 
his own luck, 

“That’s just what I'll do!” de- 
cided Jimmy. “I’ll-take him at 
his word!” 

He ascended swiftly to his 
room on the main deck, washed, . 
changed into his blue uniform, 
went above to the Chief’s quar- 
ters on the saloon deck and 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” came the chief en- 
gineer’s deep voice, and Jimmy 
entered, closing the door behind 
him. 


JUNIOR engineer has little 

occasion to visit the quar- 
ters of a chief engineer, who is 
an important person aboard ship, 
so Jimmy’s slight tremulousness 
was excusable. He stood in the 
Chief’s office, a medium sized 
room containing a desk, several 
chairs, a book case, a file cabi- 
net, and pictures of ships and 
ports and seamen in uniform. 
Above the desk there was a large 
gauge board with a number of 
gauges that were connected di- 
rectly with the engine room, far 
below. The Chief was leaning 
back in his desk chair with his 
gold-braided uniform cap on the 
back of his partly bald head 


They Called Him a Bad 


Actor 


“Keep away! That colt’s a bad 
actor. His grandfather was a man- 
killer, and the colt’s naturally mean, 
mister.” 


So they told Laurence Trimble 
about Sey Yes, the famous Arabian 
horse you’ve seen in motion pic- 
tures. 

Next month, Laurence Trimble 
will tell you how he turned Sey 
Yes into a good actor. 


It’s a Top-notch Horse 
Story and It’s True 


was the thick steel connecting 
rod of the low-pressure cylinder; 
it had seemed to move; just a 
slight jerk downward. But how 
could it move with no pressure 
in the cylinder? Hadn’t he him- 
self shut off the steam at the 
main valve? 

He chuckled. For two weeks 
he had been seeing that rod 
move up and down, up and 
down, and now that it was mo- 
tionless— 

It moved again! Down a few 
inches, until it stopped with a 
clank. And again, this time 
farther and swifter. 

“Hey!” cried the First, rolling 
over on his back and staring up. 
“You didn’t close that valve 
tight! Shut—” 


W ITH steam in the cylinders 

it was imperative that the 
throttle be shut off. Jimmy 
threw his weight on the throttle, 
but it was too late! The First 
had loosened the bolt and the 
lever jammed. The connecting 
rod plunged down; there came 
the ominous rumble of steam un- 
der too great pressure; the con- 
necting rod trembled, and as if 
it were no thicker than a knit- 
ting needle, snapped in two. The 
upper part, still coupled to the 
piston rod, threshed madly, deal- 
ing destruction to everything 
within reach. 

Then a series of terrific 
crashes. On top of it, the sound 
of rending plates and snapping 
rivets. Every light in the engine 
room was jarred out. Worst of 
all, the terrible hiss of steam 
from a broken line sounded 


and his feet on the edge of an 
open drawer. “Well, Bush?” 

“Mr. Marcey, I—I want to ask you to 
keep me in mind when you pick a man 
to fill Mr. Tobin’s place.” 

“T’ve about decided on a man,” said 
the Chief brusquely. “Think you can hold 
the job down?” 

Jimmy’s heart had dropped; now it 
leaped up again. “You mean—me, sir? 
Why, yes, sir, I can hold it down. I’ve 
got a third assistant’s license—” 

“Yes, I know. All right—you’ll relieve 
Mr. Tobin, move into his room and take 
up his duties the day before we sail next 
voyage—that’ll be about two weeks from 
now.” 

“Thank you, sir—” 

“Don’t thank me, son. I’m doing the 
best I can for the ship, and if I didn’t 
think you were a good man for the job, 
I'd get somebody else. You’ve fumbled a 
few things lately, but we all make mis- 
takes and your record since you’ve been 
in the ship is too good to be hurt by a 
few blunders—like leaving that wrench on 
the grating and making that wrong entry 
and being late for watch. Don’t think 
you can continue to do things like that, 
though, and not hear about it.” 

The Chief gestured that the interview 
was at an end and took up the book he 
had been reading. Jimmy left, walking on 
air. Next voyage he would be Third As- 
sistant Engineer Bush of the big ship 
Pioneer Merchant! More responsibility, 
more privileges, greater standing as a 
member of the crew, better quarters and 
food, increased pay, which would enable 
him to help his younger brother through 


He was wrong, and within an hour of 
the ship’s arrival in New York he 
knew it. The ship was fast in her slip, 
and the members of the watch that had 
brought her in were still below, standing 
by for word as to whether they should 
secure or not. The Chief came below and 
called to the First: 

“Don’t secure, Mister. Keep steam up. 
We're hauling to Pier 65 soon as the pas- 
sengers and baggage are ashore.” 

Jimmy passed close and the Chief 
gripped his arm. “Bad news, Bush. Just 
got word from the office ashore that Ber- 
ger is to go out next voyage as Third. 
He doesn’t know it yet; I won’t tell him 
till I’m sure I can’t have the appointment 
annulled. But it looks like he has a pull 
ashore—with somebody with more in- 
fluence than I. Sorry, son.” 

The Chief was angry, too. It isn’t 
often that steamship officials trample on 
a chief engineer’s right to choose his own 
gang. And only a higher-up, a man secure 
in his position, would do it. 

It was a blow to Jimmy’s dreams. His 
shoulders drooped momentarily as the 
Chief moved off. “That hobnail again,” 
he gritted savagely. 


ERGER, who did not know of his un- 
deserved promotion, came below at 
that moment, and as he saw Jimmy a 
speculative, scheming light came into his 
cunning eyes. 
“Bush!” called the First. “Go up and 
close the main steam-line valve. Make 
sure you close it tight, now.” 


through the darkness. 

“Pull the fires!” bawled the 

First. He tried to get to his feet, but 
failed; one leg was broken. “Clear the en- 
gine room!” he cried. “Everybody up!” 
The First knew the danger of a steam- 
filled engine room; he had experienced a 
broken steam line before, and had never 
forgotten it. 
_ To Jimmy, it was a nightmare. Men 
rushed this way and that, shouting, help- 
ing their injured shipmates, trying to get 
away from the spurting steam that al- 
ready had raised the temperature almost 
to the limit of human endurance. Brave 
men they were, and not quite panic 
stricken, but they knew the inexorable 
cruelty of live steam out of control. They 
hurried—bent on escape. 

But there was no escape. The threshing 
rod, now lifeless because of the release of 
steam pressure through the broken pipe, 
had made a wreck of the engine room. It 
had brought down the lower ladder, which 
had brought with it the lower grating and 
half of the upper grating. The snarl of 
twisted pipe and railings and gratings had 
jammed across the door to the fireroom 
and the fiddleys. No way out! They 
must wait for rescue—and it must come 
quick to save them. A few minutes more 
and they’d be cooked. 

“Close that valve!” pleaded the First 
hoarsely. ‘“Can’t somebody reach that 
valve?” 

A half dozen men dived into the white 
steam bellowing from the broken line. But 
they couldn’t make it—couldn’t force 
themselves through the scalding vapor 
(Continued on page 28) 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


ARE BUILT » » BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Neither snow. nor sleet. nor bitter cold 


stop BUICK at the Proving Ground 


“I never knew, until I went out to the great General 
Motors Proving Ground near Milford, Michigan, 
that they keep on testing Buicks there all winter 
long, no matter how bad the weather is. 


“You’d think they would stay inside during snow 
storms and when the roads are all covered with 
sleet and ice. But Buick engineers like to see that 
kind of weather. It gives 
them a chance to test 
Buicks under conditions 
wotse than most Buick 
Owners ever meet. 


BUICK 


“And cold weather never stops Buick. Buicks run 
along just the same when it’s below zero as they do 
in the summer time. They travel over slippery 
pavements and roads buried in snow. And though 
they stand outside for hours, they always start easily 
and quickly. 


“Those tests at the Proving Ground certainly show 
how absolutely true the 
Buick slogan is: “When 
Better Automobiles are 
Built, Buick Will Build 
Them!’ ’’ 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN _* Division of General Motors Corporation * Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


i Sawyer 
should Tate had this— 


XPLORING caves in search of hidden treasures was 

a great pastime for Tom Sawyer. But with nothing 
more than a flickering torch to light his way, you may 
imagine the dangers he constantly faced! 


Think how much better it would have been for Tom if 
he’d had one of the latest Burgess Flashlights to take 
along with him. He could have sent a 500-foot shaft of 
light ahead of him, penetrating the darkest of caverns, 
illuminating everything. With this faithful aid, he might 
really have found the treasures he so often sought. 


If you want an article that will give you plenty of gen- 
uine fun and protect you in many a dark place, buy a 
Burgess Flashlight. It is made just especially for the red- 
blooded, adventure-loving boy of 
today. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
NIAGARA FALLS and WINNIPEG 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIE 


Radio is Better with 
Dry Battery Power 


Chrome 
Boys: 


The reason for 
Burgess long life 
and Pep is that they are made 
with Chrome. This sub- 
stance preserves their energy 
just as it preserves leather, 
metals, paints and other ma- 
terials. You will always find 
Chrome products are long 
lasting. 
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| means of ropes. 


(Continued from page 26) 

that ate into their bodies. They came 
stumbling back, their arms about their 
heads. One stocky oiler leaped into the 
air, clutched a broken hand railing and 
tried to pull himself up, but his strength 
failed him and he fell back, moaning, on 
the floor plates. Another clawed franti- 
cally at the fire-room door, trying with all 
his puny strength to force back the tons 
of twisted metal that lay piled against the 
bulkhead. 


A man went past at a stumbling rush. 
He fell, and lay with one arm twisted 
oddly beneath his body. He rolled over, 
and blubbering with fear, stared beseech- 
ingly up at Jimmy. It was Berger, the 
hulking, cunning-ey' ed junior. 

“My arm’s broker, he gasped, “and my 
leg—half burned. . Can’t move. . . 
I 


Jimmy started past him. Berger franti- 
cally clutched him by the ankle. 

“Don’t—don’t leave me_ here,” he 
pleaded, hoarsely. “J_T'll make up for it, 
Jimmy... 


IMMY | stared _ uncomprehendingly, 

coldly, at the half-crazed Berger. 

“T didn’t mean to turn it so wide,” 
blubbered Berger. “Lost my head . c 
tried to shut it off... turned it wider. 
If you help me out, ’I— 

Jimmy’s dazed mind vaguely registered 
that Berger had opened the valve to put 
him wrong with the First—had_ only in- 
tended to open it a little way. It flashed 
across him, too, that Berger had kicked 
his wrench through the grating, made that 
entry in the log, and set back the clock 
in their room. 

The First, who had heard Berger’s 
blurted confession, growled fiercely, “Kick 
that dog away from you, Bush, and see 
if you can get to that valve. Another min- 
ute, Bush, and we'll all be dead—you’ve 
got to shut it off!, Do it, Bush!” 

Jimmy jerked away from the whimper- 
ing Berger and plunged toward the valve. 
But the steam was like a solid wall about 
it. He came staggering back. 

“Don’t try to get up the ladder, 
croaked the First weakly. “See can you 
climb up and over; once you get behind 
the valve, maybe you can stand it long 
enough to shut it off; the steam’s shoot- 
ing out this way. Try it, Bush!” 

Jimmy groaned. There might be some 
way to get over the snarl of wreckage, 
but he was too weak to attempt it. All 
that tangled iron was hot and a man 
would have to be strong and agile at the 
start to get over and through before 
being overcome. Jimmy was so weakened 
by the terrific heat of the thick, moist at- 
mosphere that he could hardly keep on 
his feet. 

At that instant a rope’s end slapped 
across his shoulders, and looking up he 
saw figures on the upper grating, dim 
figures, unrecognizable through the swirl- 
ing clouds of steam. Would-be rescuers 
had flung open the skylight and were try- 
ing to reach the men trapped below by 
But Jimmy knew that 
it could not be done—not in time to be 
of aid to living men. Seconds now were 
precious. If he could only reach that 
valve! 

“Come on, there below!” came Chief 
Marcey’s voice from the upper grating. 
“Make that line fast to somebody! Shake 
it up!” 

“Injured first!” ordered the First. “Get 
that fellow with the busted ribs—that 
coal heaver! Make him fast!” 


” 


GAIN he tried to get to his feet, again 

fell back. Too exhausted to say more, 

he gestured with his hand, motioning 

Jimmy to make the rope fast about the 
injured coal passer. 

Jimmy looked up, looked at the steam 
clouds rolling from the broken. pipe, 
looked at the First. The youth’s face was 
drawn and pale and he was trembling. 

The First’s eyes glared baffled anger. 
Why didn’t Jimmy do something? He 
had strength enough to help save many 
lives, if he only would. All of them could 
not be got up out of the engine room in 
that manner, of course; it was too slow a 
way; but if even half— 

The coal passer with the smashed side 
was dragging himself along the floor 


| plates. Another man, blood flowing from a 
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gash in his scalp, sat patiently waiting. 
Berger got somehow to his feet and 
clutched at the rope. Jimmy shoved him 
off and grasped the rope himself. 

“Take her up!” cried Jimmy suddenly. 
“Heave ‘way, above!” 

Holding to the rope with hands and 
legs, he went swinging into the air, up 
and up, as the men above toiled on and 
heaved. 

“Oh, the coward!” gritted the First. 
“Saving himself and leaving wounded 
men! The dirty coward!” He collapsed, 
unconscious. 


NOTHER rope came snaking down, 
and another, but no one had strength 
enough to grasp them. Of an entire watch, 
all were to die but one—so it seemed 
to the frantic Chief, who groaned in his 
helplessness as he looked down through 
the grdting into the caldron of writhing 
mist. 

Jimmy went shooting up at the end of 
the rope. Just as he struck against the 
end of the splintered deck he kicked with 
his feet, starting himself to swinging like 
a pendulum. Amazed, the rescuers ceased 
hauling him upwards. Far over to one 
side Jimmy swung. The rope came 
against the edge of the splintered deck, 
and for one awful moment Jimmy hung 
motionless above the middle of that lake 
of scalding steam. Somewhere at the 
bottom of the lake was the main steam- 
line valve, the closing of which would 
shut off the spurting steam and thwart 
the agonizing death that was descending 
upon the helpless men lying on the floor 
plates. 

For a split second Jimmy hung without 
motion above the point that no one had 
been able to reach; wide-eyed he was, 
and all a-tremble. 

Then he let go and dr 

Like a plummet he s 
rific heat leaped to meet him, enveloped 
his body. Hissing steam sprayed him 
and penetrated his clothes to his skin as 
he dropped through it. Then he landed 
upon the valve wheel, rolled heavily off, 
and struck the grating with his shoulders. 
He scrambled to his feet and flung him- 
self at the big wheel. It turned quite 
easily. 

Of a sudden, he realized that here it 
was comparatively cool, and he saw the 
reason for it—the steam was spouting 
away from him. Just behind the valve 
there was an eight-inch ventilator that 
was bringing clear, cool air down from 
high up on the boat deck. Refreshed and 
strengthened, he whirled the wheel swiftly 
till he felt the gate clamp it tightly 
against the sill. The valve was closed. The 
steam was no longer pouring from the 
broken pipe. Jimmy sank gently upon the 
grating and stretched out with a sigh in 
the cool draught of the ventilator. The 
job was done. He felt tired—drowsy, As 
he dropped gently into unconsciousness, 
he heard the clang of heavy shoes on iron 
ladders as the rescuers came piling down 
from above. 


* * * 


An hour later, Jimmy lay in his bunk 
and grinned contentedly at Joe Simms. 
Jimmy was swathed pretty thoroughly in 
oil-soaked bandages and was stiff and sore, 
but he didn’t care about that. The ship’s 
surgeon had informed him that he’d be 
up and around in a week or less, and 
Chief Marcey had told him that the 
third-assistant’s job was his—with the 
hearty good will of the president of the 
line. Berger had been sent to the hospi- 
tal and his dunnage sent after him; a 
report of his action in endangering a 
score of lives to satisfy his own ambition 
would be sent to all steamship companies, 
thus barring him from the sea. 

“Some o’ the men’re done up pretty 
bad,” Joe was saying, “but none so bad 
they won’t get over it. Everybody’s talk- 
in’ about how you let go and dropped 
into that steam and saved all them lives. 
Chief ain’t never gonna stop talkin’ about 
it, looks like. I gotta admit you showed a 
lot o’ nerve, all right. Wonder you didn’t 
land on your head an’ break your neck!” 

“Yeh,” sighed Jimmy contentedly, “I 
sure was lucky.” 

“We-ell,” pondered Joe, “mebbe you 
was lucky. And then again, mebbe you 
just stepped out, like Chief Marcey says, 
and made your own luck!” 
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NOW THAT MAN 


A ctaAnT all-metal plane drones overhead 
carrying the mail westward. A man- 
driven machine leaps into the fresh sea winds 
of New York, to appear a few weeks later 
high over the jungles of Indo-China. ... A 
winged car circles the lifeless ice-fields of the 
North Pole. . . . Flocks of planes dart 
upward through the clouds, and away from 
city to city, following lighted airways across 
the continent. ... This is the world of today! 

Now that man has wings he flies! No 
power in the world can hold him back! 

At Le Bourget, in France, twenty-seven 
passenger planes leave daily on fixed sched- 
ules. At Tempelhof, in Germany, Lufthansa 
flights are guided by traffic police. The planes 
that fly from Croydon, in England, have an 
established record for dependability and 
safety that has brought insurance rates to 
Paris down to one-third less than by land 
and sea. 

And yet America is already outstripping 
anything abroad! 

A steady stream of mail is carried along the 
established airways from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Detroit to Dallas, Texas. 


Ford planes, with an extraordinary record 
for reliability, have carried four and a half 
million pounds of express for merchants and 
manufacturers who know the value in com- 
petition of more speed and wider markets. 


The planes of one American air-express 
company fly farther in a single day than all 
the combined flights of Lufthansa, and twice 
as far as the combined flights of the Imperial 
Airways... . 

One hundred American factories are busily 
turning out new planes to meet the steadily 
increasing demand. . . . Close to a thou- 
sand air-ports are being rushed to com- 
pletion to care for American planes flying in 
all directions. 

And as fast as the U. 8. Government de- 
fines new routes with lights and ports, air- 
traffic increases proportionately. 

We are about to see a repetition of the 
history of the automobile on a broader scale. 
This does not mean we anticipate an airplane 
in every man’s garage, or that the airplane 
will lessen the streams of automotive traffic 
that pour over the highways everywhere. 
But it does mean that everyone will soon 


HAS WINGS 


recognize the airplane as a means of extend- 
ing the radius of human activity far beyond 
the scope of any vehicle that moves upon the 
surface of the earth. 


Don’t let sensational failures in the air 
blind you to the steady progress of non-sensa- 
tional commercial flying. The prairie trails 
marked by the wrecks of Covered Wagons 
were soon enough obliterated by farm trac- 
tors and disk harrows! And the wrecks of 
wooden trains have not checked the swift 
smooth rush of all-steel limiteds, binding the 
nation together. 


The Ford Motor Company has set the high- 
est standards for its own accomplishments. 
Its rust-resisting, all-metal planes, tri-mo- 
tored for unfailing dependability, are piloted 
by men whose preliminary training is based 
on 1000 hours of actual flight. Its great air- 
port at Dearborn, with modern passenger and 
express stations, is the center of stirring 
activity. Every Lincoln automobile service 
Station in the country is a potential service 
station for Ford planes. 

Now that man has wings he will open up 
new paths across the skies. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Bearings in a Morrow 


Ir takes little effort to pedal a MORROW- 


equipped bicycle, for the MORROW has 31 ball 
bearings to cut down friction. You can always coast 
far and fast. And stop more quickly, too, because 
of the greater braking power. And only in the 
MORROW Coaster Brake will you find the Slotted 
Sprocket, which permits replacement of rear wheel 
spokes without removing either wheel or chain. 
Insist ona MORROW -all manufacturers supply it. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CoO. 


Every boy is a speed 


boy if he has 
Winslow’s 


Look at these high speed rubber 
rolls. Look like balloon tires, 
don’t they? Ask your dealer for 
Winslow’s and you'll get strong, 
fast roller skates. 

THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 

Worcester, Mass. 
Over 70 years skate manufacturing experience. 


New York Sales Office and Warehouses 
85 Chambers Street 


WINSLOW’ 
Skates 


TE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


EXERCISE YOUR BRAIN 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


INDIAN GOODS 


Big Game Hunting bow, 5 feet, horn tips, 40 
pounds pull, $6.00; hunting arrows, 84.00 ‘per 


plumes ead front strip, compl 
Indian bead legging strips only $4.00 per pair. (Send 2 
arrow head, foreign coin and cataiog of a thousand Indian articl 


Indianeraft A. B. Company, 466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, 


CORNETISTS—SAXOPHONISTS a 


CLARINETISTS—TROMBONISTS 
} GET “FREE POINTERS" 
Name Instrument 
VIRTUOSO MUSIC SCHOOL 
Dept. L Buffalo, N. ¥. 


PLAY 5 


ae Ts 


A CAME of SKILL 


CROWDED WITH EXCITING 
SITUATIONS & ACTIONS 
: Tivo wo 18 ‘Persons can ay 
A GREAT GAME FOR YOUTH: 


A Fascinating, Game je Adults 


75° Complete Game 


Rules and Score Cards 


PSYCHIC BASE BALL CORP. 
389 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
Enclosed find 75c for Complete Game -Rules-Score Cards 
Name 
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i HE Collinses are giving a holiday 
shindig Friday night,” Joe Collins 
told the crowd as we were all 


| tramping home after a hockey game. 


“Come on over!” And he waved his skates 
and grinned as he turned down his street. 

“We'll be there!” we roared, and waved 
our skates back with loud clashes. Joe’s 
parties are scads of fun. 

But big Dan Doremus suddenly got 
worried. “Joe!” he howled. 

Joe turned around. 

“Did you say a shindig?” Dan de- 


| manded. 


Joe nodded. 

“Do you mean a dance?” 

The rest of us snorted. Dan hates to 
dance. 

Joe grinned all over. “Well, you'll do 
some dancing,” he admitted. “But it isn’t 
a regular dance, Danny. Nope! When I 
entertain a lot of high-stepping athletes, I 
plan ’em a special party.” 

“What sort of party?” we wanted to 
know. No telling what Joe might spring. 

“An athletic shindig,” Joe grinned. 

“Fine idea,” someone said politely. 

“Maybe. Where’d you get it, Joe?” 
someone else asked suspiciously. 

“T had a hunch,” Joe explained ex- 
pansively, and that was all we could get 
out of him until the evening of the party. 

Then we discovered that he had planned 
an “Indoor Athletic Tournament,” with 
a program chock-full of contests that were 
take-offs on real athletic events. A lot of 
the fellows are friendly rivals in real 
sports, and it didn’t take much joking and 
good-natured jeering to turn them into 
red-hot rivals in Joe’s tournament. That 
evening was packed with fun and fast ac- 
tion for everyone. 

The first thing Joe did was to draft 
three or four of us as helpers and then 
clear out the rugs and most of the furni- 
ture from the big living room, so that we 
should have plenty of space to perform in. 


Lung-power Tennis 


S a curtain raiser, Joe divided us into 
two equal teams, and fastened up a 
tennis net across the center of the room 
so that its top edge was about five feet 
above the floor. Then he brought in a toy 
balloon filled with air (a gas-filled balloon 
won't do). 

“T’m introducing ‘Lung-power Tennis,’ ” 
he told us. “This balloon is the ball; in- 
stead of knocking it across the net, you 
blow it across. The server stands in the 
back court ses up the balloon, and 
blows it toward the net. His team mates 
boost it slong with extra puffs. As soon 
as it gets over the net, the other team 
gets busy and blows it back. If it falls to 
the floor, that counts one score against the 
team on whose side of the net it falls. Any 
time a player touches the ball with his 
hands or any other part of his body, it 
i ore to the opposing team. The 
served up after each score is made, 
and scores are counted just as in regular 
tennis.” 

In a minute the game was on. The bal- 
loon bobbed unsteadily back and forth 
amid volleys of huffing and puffing. It 
wavered above the net in the center of a 
whirlpool of frantic blowing. It rose to- 
ward the ceiling, it dipped unexpectedly, 
it looped the loops, it went into a nose- 
dive. We leaped and jumped and laughed 
ourselves out of breath—and blew on just 
the same. Every fellow on the winning 
team got one of those banana-shaped 
colored squawkers that collapse with a 
whine after you’ve blown them up. 

“Reservoirs for your extra breath—to 
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keep you from blowing about winning,” 
Joe said as he handed the squawkers to 
the lung-power champions. 

Everybody groaned, and every squawker 
whined, and from then on Joe’s shindig 
was a hubbub. 5 

Next on the program was the Basket- 
ball Contest. Joe hung a waste-basket 
high on the wall, and laid down a ruler at 
the opposite side of the room to mark 
the free-throw line. The players were each 
provided with ten peanuts, and took turns 
in standing at the free-throw line and try- 
ing to toss their peanuts, one at a time, 
into the basket. The player with the best 
score won a booklet giving the new of- 
ficial basketball rules—and persisted in 
reading them aloud all through the eve- 
ning. 

The Hurdle Race was a snappy number. 
The racers were paired off, two men on a 
team. One member of each team was pro- 
vided with two magazines, and his job was 
to lay these magazines down on the floor 
for his partner to step on, and to keep 
moving the rear magazine up to the front 
as fast as his partner stepped off it. The 
racer, of course, had to balance on one 
foot in between steps, while his stepping 
stone was being shifted up ahead for him. 
If the racer touched the floor at any time 
or got off the magazines, he and his 
partner had to go back to the starting 
line and begin over again. The race was 
down the length of the room and back 
again, and furnished plenty of action, with 
the magazine-movers frantically doing 
their stuff, the racers mincing along a step 
at a time, and unlucky teams starting over 
again. 

I drew Dan Doremus as my partner, and 
he did the mincing ballet work. 

“Who said this wasn’t a regular dance?” 
he snorted once as he waved a wild toc 
in the air. 

“You're making it a first-class shindig, 
too,” I growled, dodging. 

The magazine also dodged; Dan’s foot 
came down on the floor; and back we 
went to the starting line. 

The winners of the Hurdle Race—not 
Dan and I—got a jumping Tope apiece as 
a prize. Both being track men, they 
howled appreciation and wanted to prac- 
tice then and there. 

For the Bareback Riding Contest, Joe 
brought in a gallon jug and laid it on its 
side on the floor. The bareback rider had 
to sit on the jug in such a position, with 
his feet in front of one end, that it was 
free to roll from side to side. Then he 
stretched out his legs straight in front of 
him, with his right heel resting on the 
floor and his left heel balanced up on the 
toes of his right foot. Joe then put a 
match in the rider’s right hand and a 
candle in his left. 

Right there he stopped and looked 

around carefully, “All right,” he said, 
“there’s nothing near that can catch fire 
quickly—and we'll drop every burnt 
match into this metal container. Every 
match, fellows! We’ve got to make this 
contest safe for democracy. Now we're 
ready to go.” 
_ The stunt was to see how quickly the 
jug rider could scratch the match on the 
Jug and light the candle, without falling 
off the jug and without touching the floor 
with either hand. Each fellow had a ‘try 
at it, while Joe timed his efforts. The 
spectators got quite a kick out of watch- 
ing each bareback rider teetering about 
on his tipsy seat, waving his arms and the 
match and the candle in the air in an at- 
tempt to balance himself long enough to 
get the match and the candle together for 
the necessary moment. 
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The prize for the winner of this event 
little flashlight, “to simplify mat- 
Joe said. 


Egg Polo 


EXT came Egg Polo. Each polo 

player was provided with an eggshell 
from which the contents had been blown, 
and a palm-leaf fan. The eggshells were 
laid in a row at the starting line, and the 
trick was to roll your eggshell across the 
room to the finish-line as fast as you could 
by fanning it. Touching or pushing the 
eggshell in any way was not allowed. Wow, 
what a vigorous fanning-bee there was 
when Joe gave the “Go” signal! Eggshells 
are ornery critters when you try to coax 
them along with a fan—they go every way 
but the right way. And stepping on the 
other fellow’s eggshell is no fair! Finally 
out of the medley of shouting and fan- 
ning the winning eggshell rolled across the 
finish-line, and Joe presented Brad Con- 
roy, the winner, with a three-cornered 
paper hat. 

Brad looked puzzled, but he put on his 
three-cornered hat and began to strut. 

“T’m Napoleon,” he announced. 

“You're Devereaux Milburn,” Joe told 
him, “and that’s your helmet—only I 
couldn’t get a polo helmet. Use your 
imagination and don’t take it off.” 

The MHand-wrestling bouts furnished 
more strenuous exercise. Two wrestlers 
took up their stand in the center of the 
room, facing each other with right hands 
clasped and with the outside surface of 
their right feet touching. Each got squared 
away- on firm footing with his left foot 
about twenty-four inches back of his right 
foot. The contest was for each one to 
attempt to push or pull his opponent off 
his balance. If a wrestler was forced to 
move. either foot from its original posi- 
tion, it counted as a fall against him. The 
original hand-grip had to be maintained 
during the match, but the wrestler could 
twist or turn his body in any direction as 
long as his feet remained stationary. Best 
two out of three falls won the match. Joe 
ran this contest in tournament fashion, 
pairing off all the fellows, and by elimi- 
nation working the contest down to a 
semi-final and final matches. 

The winner got a huge package, and un- 
wrapped and unwrapped until he got down 
to a Lincoln cent—his prize. 

“Very appropriate,” Joe insisted. “Have 
you clean forgotten, my son, that Lincoln 
was a great wrestler in his youth?” 

Rifle Practice came next. The equip- 
ment for this consisted of bean-shooters, 
paper wads for ammunition—the wads 
came in sets of different colors, and each 
marksman had a color all his own—and a 
couple of sheets of sticky fly paper. With 
a water-color set and a little expert daub- 
ing, Joe had made the sheets of fly paper 
into targets by painting on a bull’s eye 
and concentric circles. He kept score while 
cach marksman took five shots at the tar- 
get. A bull'’s-eye counted five points, within 
the second cirele four points, within the 
third circle three points, and so on. Scor- 
ing was made easy by the fact that every 
wad that hit the fly paper (a lot of them 
didn’t) stuck right where it hit. 

The winner got a toy popgun, with the 
cork tied to a string. 

“Makes it safe for the shooter, but how 
about the poor old democracy?” grumbled 
Brad, ducking a shot in the face. 

A set of tenpins and two oranges pro- 
vided the material for the Bowling Con- 
test. Joe set up the tenpins at one end of 
the room, and the bowlers rolled the 
oranges at them from the other end of the 
room. Each bowler was allowed six shots, 
all the pins being set up after each shot. 
Highest total score of pins knocked down 
won the contest—and the prize was a set 
of tenpins just exactly an inch high. 

The Horseshoe Pitching experts got 
their inning when Joe brought in an in- 
door horseshoe set, with rubber shoes and 
a wooden standard. A royal battle was 
soon on, with “ringers” and “leaners” be- 
ing applauded just as heartily as they 
would have been at a championship con- 
test. 

The winner got a package of puffed oats 
—and a horse laugh from the crowd when 
they saw what he had won, 

In the next room the golf players were 
staging a putting contest. Joe pro- 
vided golf balls, a putter, and a two-foot 


You Pay LeEss—You GET 
MorE-IN A CHRYSLER 


American youth, quick to appreciate 
the manifest superiorities in the first 
Chrysler, has played a great part in initi- 
ating a demand for that zestful Chrysler 
appearance, performance and long life 
in other price classes. 


Serving this public demand, there are 
today four distinct New Chrysler models 
—‘52,” “62,” “72” and Imperial ‘‘80” 
—ranging in price all the way from 
$725 to $6795. 


These Chryslers give new standards of 
value in the four principal price fields. 
They are superior, because they are 
the products of that famous Chrysler 
Standardized Quality of engineering and 
manufacturing which, from the begin- 
ning, has pioneered and developed 
countless betterments in motor cars 
and has applied them to every Chrysler. 


Carefully inspect the features of these 
four New Chrysler models. Compari- 
son with anything the market offers 
will convince you that they cannot be 


duplicated by other cars, except at 
hundreds of dollars more. 


Persuade your folks to learn by actual 
inspection and demonstration how much 
more Chrysler offers, regardless of what 
they intend to invest in a motor car. In 
every case, they pay less, but get more 
—in a Chrysler. 


» » » 


New Chrysler “Red-Head” Engine—designed to take 

full advantage of high-compression gas, is stgeoard equip- 

ment on the roadsters of the ‘'52,” ''62,"" 72” and all models 

of the new 112 b, p. Imperial 80.” It is also available, at 

slight extra cost, for all other body Dies For a reasonable 

charge it can be applied to earlier Chrysler cars now in use. 
» » ~ 


All prices f. 0. b, Detroit, subject to current Federal excise 
tax. Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the conve- 
nience if aie payments, Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 
» » » 
All Chrysler models will be exhibited at the National Automo- 
bile Shows; and at special displays in the Commodore Hotel 
during the New York Show, Jan. 7th to 14th, and in the 
Balloon Room and entire lobby space of the Congress Hotel 
during the Chicago Show, bos 28th to Feb. 4th, 


Chrysler “72” Town 
Sedan $1695 


112.0, Pp. 


Town Sedan 
$2995 


Chrysler “62” 
(4-door sedan) 


Chrysler Imperial “80” 


Chrysler “52” $1245 
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(with rumble \ 
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OU MAY have a natural talent for 
\ aero Many people have — but 
fail to become successful writers because 
they don’t know how to start. 

We have just published a new book 
—“The Writer’s Guide”—which you 
can have without charge by mailing the 
coupon below, Send for it now. It tells 
how to plot a story or play, how to 
prepare and submit a manuscript—just 
the things a young writer should know. 
With the free copy of The Writer’s 
Guide, we will send you full informa- 
tion about Corona, the Personal Writing 


Machine. 


1 

J Without obligation to me, please send me a 
| free copy of The Writer’s Guide —and 
| complete information about Corona. 
I 

Lf 


Name 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
zor E, Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Do you wish 


You can 


CORONA 


Every writer needs 


carriage, twelve-yardr 


portable. 
You can buy this n 


Choice of Black or 
Six Duco Colors 


i 

! 

1 
1 
1 

il 


BOYS 


to 


_ be a writer? 


own this fine new 


a 


typewriter and Corona is 
the choice of most suc- 
cessful authors. This new 
modelis the finest Corona 
we have ever built, with 
standard keyboard, wide 


ib- 


bon, variable line spacer 
—all the advantages of a 
big typewriter. Yet it 


is 


ew 


Corona on easy terms 
and trade in an old ma- 
chine if you have one. 


/ 


A Your Club 


Gmplete with 


) PIECES OF 
E 


only 


QUIPMENT 


needs a 


ATTOM 


GAME BOARD 


es of the sport you can have playing 57 
different games on this fine Carrom Board. 
When the gang gets together you can choose 


up sides. Friendly competition—that’s what 
your club needs, 

Every member of your club will be proud of this 
Carrom set. Made of selected hardwood and 
beautifully finished in bright colors. 

Start in today—work fast—saveyour pennies. Tell 
the folks about it—they’ll be glad to chip in too. 


57 GAMES—72 PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 


Equipment includes; 30 hardwood rings, 15 numbered 
discs, 10 ten pins, 1 backstop, 1 score tab, 3 spinning tops, 
3 yellow flies, 3 green flies, 2 cues, 1 dice cup, 2 dice, and 


1 rule bool 
At All Dealers 


GAME BOARDS 
LUDINGTON -- MICHIGAN 


ne (@PTOM -. 


(Continued from page 31) 
square white paper ruled off with circles 
like a target. The bull’s-eye was just about 
the size of a cup on the greens. The tar- 
get was laid on the rug and the golfers 
stood across the room and putted the 
cup. Rolling the ball into the bull’s eye 
counted one point, into the next circle two 
points, into the largest circle three points, 
and shots outside of that counted four 
points. Low score won the match, and the 
prize was a golf ball. 


Oil Your Springs! 
OR the High Jump, Joe hung up a 
large sheet of wrapping paper against 
the wall, fastening it to the moulding. 
Then he gave each fellow a half-cent stamp 
and told him to write his name across the 
face of the stamp. The stunt was to stand 
alongside the wall, jump as high as you 
could, and stick your postage stamp on 
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that paper as near to the ceiling as you 
could put it. Of course, you could have a 
couple of preliminary jumps to get into 
form, but once you had licked your stamp, 
you had to stick it up on the next jump 

The short fellows in the bunch thought 
they were getting the worst of it this 
time, but Joe evened up chances by the 
way he judged the contest. After all the 
stamps were up, he made each jumper 
stand against the wall while he measured 
the distance from the top of the fellow’s 
head to that fellow’s stamp. Nobody could 
kick on that! 

The champion high jumper got a red 
and yellow jumping jack. 

“And you're appointed to lead a jump 
for the dining room,” Joe told him. “I 
have a hunch that Mother has everything 
ready out there for the best contest in the 
whole shindig. Let’s eat!” 

We did—and established a new world’s 
record. 


Two Boobs Abroad 


(Continued from page 4) 


the skull of the “terrible king” of France. 

“The only king of France,” the padre 
told us, “who can be seen to-day.” 

Do you recall his history? As a younger 
man this king of the fifteenth century 
was a rickety-legged, hook-nosed buzzard 
who didn’t care a hoot for his appearance 
and went around in shabby clothes, wear- 
ing a battered felt hat—on that very 
head. But when Louis got older he was 
scared stiff to die and took to wearing 
gorgeous robes so that people would think 
he was as healthy and gay as he ap- 
peared. We saw some of his robes in the 
treasure room, later. It was weird to have 
seen that skull. We left Clery with the 
feeling of having seen something the 
average beaten-track tourist would miss. 

Not far from there we got our first 
taste of fresh tar roads. And when I say 
taste I mean taste, because we ate tar! 
And what it did to our nice new jumpers 
and shiny motorcycles was just too bad! 
Old Man Personal Appearance got stuck 
in that first stretch of tar and we saw him 
at night only, after that. We weren’t 
lonely, though. Old Man Trouble filled 
his vacancy in the daytime. 


OURS was our stopping place that 

night, and the next morning’s run 
took us through one little town after an- 
other. They seemed all alike with their 
dust-colored houses, and their dusty, 
bumpy streets, some of which were so 
narrew we could almost have kicked out 
both feet and bashed in a front door on 
each side. Kids played in the squares, 
white-bearded old men in their character- 
istic blue denim jackets and visored caps 
hobbled along, and busy housewifes hur- 
ried to and fro carrying baskets loaded 


| with groceries and huge loaves of bread. 


Every town was full of dogs of every kind 
and description. Fred and I had lots of 
fun trying to dodge them. Fortunately, we 
always succeeded. 

Between towns, the marvelously laid 
out and tilled farms stretched out over 
undulating hills that shimmered under the 
warm summer sun. Farm hands, pausing 
at their work to wave at us as we sped 
by, noticed our small American flags flut- 
tering from the handlebars, and waved the 
harder. Young French boys, standing 
knee deep in loads of hay, were the most 
enthusiastic of all. 

“T feel sorry for those kids, don’t you?” 
called Fred.as we rolled along. 

“T don’t know,” I yelled back. “They 
all seem pretty happy.” 

“But just think,” shouted Fred. “All 
those fellows have to learn to speak 
French as soon as they’re able to talk!” 

Just outside of a little town called Clan, 
Fred’s motor “froze” so suddenly that he 
almost took a header. We waited for the 
motor to cool and then tried to turn her 
over, but it was no go. Out came the 
tow rope and we ran into town. Clan’s 
garage was closed; so we parked outside 
the door, unlimbered our monkey 
wrenches, and fell to with a will. 

Two natives sauntered up and watched 
us remove the first two parts. This was 
12:30. By one o’clock we hadn’t found the 


trouble, the two natives still watched 
silently, and Fred would have traded his 
machine for a glass of second rate ice 
water. At 1:45 we both threw down our 
tools and quit. 

One of the Frenchmen then stepped for- 
ward and informed us, via the sign lan- 
guage, that he was the owner of the ga- 
rage and the man with him was a me- 
chanic! 

Fred and I almost kissed his fat face. 
“Go to it,” we said in French. “We want 
to eat.” 

The small restaurant we found was by 
no means typical of French restaurants. 
It’s only fair to state that. But we sat 
down at the table without much hope, 
and reached for a piece of raisin bread. 
It wasn’t raisin bread. Fly screens in 
France, by the way, are as scarce as fire- 
erackers at a funeral. Our first course 
consisted of uncooked artichokes—and so 
on. But we were hungry; so we laughed 
it off. 

At three o’clock we meandered back to 
the garage and stumbled over parts of 
Fred’s machine that lay hither ‘and 4 
Have you ever seen an automobile grs 
yard? That’s what the inside of that 
garage looked like. The garage owner had 
scouted around and enlisted all the home 
talent, and no less than three mechanics 
had completely torn down the motor and 
transmission. I think that the man who 
invented slow motion pictures got his 
idea from those mechanics. 

It_was five o’clock before we roared out 
of Clan, but the whole job had cost but 
fifty franes—two dollars!—and the whole 
trouble had been caused by a loose nut; 
so things could have been worse. Dark- 
ness caught us at Russee where we found 
a twenty-frane hotel. 

“Not bad,” said Fred, surveying the 
cracked mirror and the pitcher of rusty 
water, “for eighty cents!” 

“Say,” I interrupted as I unpacked my 
suitcase, “what’s this bottle of ginger ale 
doing in my bag?” 

“My suitcase is so full—” began Fred. 

“Well, I’m not going to play nursemaid 
to any bottle of ginger ale. Out she goes!” 

“Wait!” yelled Fred, grabbing the bot- 
tle from my hands. “Don’t waste it! We 
may want it some time.” He deposited it 
carefully on the bureau, and I shook my 
head sadly. He seemed normal in all 
other respects. 


WE left a cloud of dust and a few 

francs in Russec. Unfortunately, 
Fred hadn’t forgotten the ginger ale, and 
it now bulged out of the right-hand 
pocket of his trench coat. We looked for- 
ward to a pleasant day's run but by five- 
thirty in the afternoon we looked like a 
couple of stokers, and we never covered 
more than five kilometers without stop- 
ping to fix something or other. We 
thought, of course, that the machines were 
simply going through their usual period 
of adjustment and didn’t realize then that 
our trip was to be one continual period of 
adjustment. But, by gum, we made ’em 
go somehow, and we learned later that 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Clashing Skates 


(Continued from page 21) 


from me,” Jerry told him. They were 
sitting down, now, Jerry relaxed in his 
chair, and Blythe perched like an eager 
bird on the edge of his. 

“Dad wanted him to go to a college 
where they played hockey,” Jerry went 
on. “And so—” 

“Didn’t Bob want to go to a place that 
played hockey?” demanded the coach. 

Jerry, never too articulate, fumbled 
for words. 

“Why—er—yes, of course, in a way, but 
he was nuts about studying to be a writer, 
and there was a good course—” 

“There are plenty of good writing 
courses right here,” snorted Blythe. “And 
he buries himself for two years where he 
can’t play!” 

“He really was anxious to come here— 
after he completed his writing courses,” 
Jerry said hastily. “He’s the youngest 
son, you know, and—” 

“He can’t have much interest in the 
game,” Blythe said disgustedly. “He must 
be cuckoo. But we'll see to it that he 
gets interested—if he can play like you 
say.” 


ERRY said nothing. Sometimes he 

thought the brilliant youngster did 
lack the qualities that made one enjoy a 
keen struggle, man to man. But still, 
years ago, when they both had been knee- 
high to grasshoppers, Bob had been will- 
ing enough to pitch in. Jerry grinned 
reminiscently as he thought of sundry 
blackened eyes. Some kid brother. Every- 
body—the old “Bearcat” most of all— 
loved Bob. 

“Well, Captain Drummond,” Blythe 
said with mock humility. “Looks like we 
will have the same team as we did last 
year, with another Drummon. taking the 
place of Farwell, eh what? And listen, 
Jerry. Not for the world would I let the 
boys know it, but if Bob’s what ye say 
we ont have such a bad team, at all at 
all! 

“No, we won't,” Jerry agreed. “Jason’ll 
hold up his end with any center in the 
league, and Harvey’s a goal keeper any 
team would be glad to own.” 

“The two backs, now,” Blythe said judi- 
ciously, “are all right, but no world beat- 
ers. Princeville’s pair of guards’ll out- 
shine ’em, outplay ’em, out-think ’em. 
There’s Luden—he’s a fair wing sub. At 
ee I won't be scared, except for Prince- 
ville—” 

“Bob'll be as good as Hop Harvey,” the 
loyal Jerry said slowly. “But I’m afraid 
T'll be the weak sister against Princeville. 
Their forwards are great!” 

“Be yourself!” advised the coach scath- 
ingly. 

He didn’t go on to compliment Jerry, 
as he might have—sincerely. In all sports, 
Jerry was the dependable plugger. A left 
guard on the football team, through 
whom no rival quarterback sent a play 
when the yardage was crucial; a catcher 
on the varsity baseball team who hit an 
even three-fifty, and almost never missed 
a third strike or made a wild throw; a 
shot putter on the track team who always 
placed in any meet. 

Even in hockey he was no speed demon, 
for a forward. But he was fast for his 
weight, and a skillful stick-wielder. When 
he checked a man that man _ stayed 
checked. Tirelessly charging down the ice 
like an express train, he was a devastat- 
ing part of the Stanton offense. Above 
all, he was a wonderful shot. 

Just what trick of timing and wrist ac- 
tion he put into his shots was as difficult 
to understand as the drives of an easy- 
swinging Bobby Jones on the golf course, 
or the lightning-like services of a Tilden 
in tennis. Certain it was, however, that 
when his stick met the puck, no matter 
how short the swing, the rubber disk be- 
came a bullet that the eye could scarcely 
follow. He had been known to shoot so 
swiftly that the rival goal keeper’s first 
sight of the puck was after it had reached 
the net. As Babe Blythe had once pri- 
vately told his friend Skim McCann, 
coach of the famous New York Nationals: 

“A goalie who could stop every one of 
that boy’s shots could read the letters on 


a flying bullet!” 

For two hours they talked of the team’s 
prospects, and when Jerry started home, 
his whole being was suffused with a warm 
glow. In his last year at Stanton, he was 
to lead the tranquil, aristocratic little uni- 
versity’s hockey team in its first battles 
against the lordly members of the Inter- 
collegiate League. Stanton was small, it 
was true.° But more than one president 
had come forth from its walls. Year af- 
ter year its teams met the best of the 
bigger universities. Often they lost, but 
Stanton’s traditions didn’t depend upon 
victories. Never a man put off the field 
for foul tactics, never a team that laid 
down, never a team that dishonored, in 
skill or determination or fight, the intan- 
gible thing that was the Stanton spirit. 

And now Bob was part of it, too. Side 
by side they’d lead the team against the 
best of the East. The out-of-town game 
with Princeville would be in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. In New 
Haven, Hanover, the Boston Arena, the 
banner of Stanton would be flaunted be- 
fore the world. 

For once Jerry could scarcely get his 
mind on the books that caused him so 
much dogged toil. Finally, before Bob 
came in, he went to bed. Bob’s facile 
mind made lessons a plaything. Perhaps 
he didn’t long retain what he’d learned, 
but the learning of it was mere play. A 
great kid, Bob! He’d go far, once he set- 
tled down and took things more seriously 
Stanton, the spirit of it, he needed that— 

Jerry’s shaggy head seemed to spread 
hair all over the pillow as he sank into 
slumber. Bob, coming in later, noticed 
the smile on his face. 

“The old boy’s having pleasant dreams,” 
he grinned, and then, suddenly, one of 
his rare sentimental moods came over 
him. 

“Good old Jerry,” he whispered. 

The love between the brothers was by 
no means one-sided. 

The next day, the college was thrown 
into a fever of anticipation by the arti- 
cle in the Stanton Daily, announcing the 
entry of Stanton into the Intercollegiate 
League. In an hour, it seemed, every man 
in school was talking hockey. Never had 
a Stanton team met five of the greatest 
universities in any sport in one season! 


FROM that time on, the campus dis- 

cussed every prospective member of 
the team. Jerry’s restrained enthusiasm 
over his brother Bob, and that nonchalant 
young gentleman’s record as a_ school 
player in Canada, made the younger 
Drummond one of the leading figures in 
school overnight. From the first he had 
been popular—now he was almost a ready- 
made hero. 

Jerry was suffused with deep happiness, 
and his letters to the old “Bearcat” dad 
back in Canada were hymns of joy over 
Bob. The younger brother accepted adu- 
lation gracefully, as always, but half a 
dozen times a day he would make some 
such remark as: 

“Gosh! They sure take their hockey 
seriously in this neck of the woods!” 

Practice started earlier than usual, the 
team using a rink in the near-by city of 
Springfield every afternoon. There was no 
ice on the lake yet. 

Before a week had gone by, Jerry was 
sure of one thing, and so was the dynamic 
Blythe. Of all the new candidates, and 
second-team players, lanky Jim Luden 
was the most promising. Practice revealed 
him as a first-class forward, capable of 
holding his own in any company. 

Bob refused to exert himself. However, 
he did condescend to skim down the rink 
like a bird every once in a while, eluding 
the sweating second team with such con- 
summate dodging and dribbling that they 
were left helpless. The puck, when he had 
it, seemed frozen to his stick. 

These careless individual dashes were 
the only evidence of his potential skill, 
and Blythe constantly tongue-lashed him 
in an effort to make him play his best 
game all the time. Jerry quieted his own 
misgivings by thinking: 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Radio is better with Battery Power 


In the radically different 
Eveready Layerbilt the 
cells are flat, and the bat- 
tery is assembled under 
pressure into a solid block, 
eliminating waste space, 
packing @ maximum of 
active materials within the 
battery case, and making 
those materials more 
efficient, 


A 
Rio O 


THE ordinary dry cell “B” 
battery is full of holes. Big 
empty spaces between the 
cylindrical cells. Waste space, 
which is filled with pitch to 
keep the cells from moving 
around and breaking the wires 
that connect the cells. 

Several years ago we set 
out to abolish those wasteful 
spaces. We developed a new 
kind of dry cell. It was flat like 
a book. These flat cells can be 
packed in a box without waste 
space. Just pressing one 
tightly against another auto- 
matically makes the electrical 
connection between cells. This 
new cell is much more efficient 


Each cell in the cylindrical type of “B” is a unit 


connected to the others by soldered wires, The 

space between the cells is wasted, useless. Illus- 

trated is the Eveready Heavy Duty “B” Battery 

No. 770, Eveready’s highest development of the 
cylindrical cell type. 


is no place for holes / 


than the old cylindrical cell. 
A given quantity of active ma- 
terials in the flat cell gives 
more electricity than the same 
amount of materials put in 
cylindrical cell form. 

The Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery No. 486 is made of 
those flat cells, assembled in 
layers. It is Eveready’s great- 
est “B” battery—the longest 
lasting of them all. Radio is 
always better with battery 
power—pure Direct Current, 
silent, hum-free, dependable. 
Better use the Layerbilt in your 
home — it will pay, in econ- 
omy, reliability, satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York UEC) San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 


East of the Rockies 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N, B.C. 
stations 


On the Pacific Coast 
9 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network 


EVEREADY 
Radio Batteries 
iia 


-they last longer 


The air is full of things you shouldn’t miss 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Ine. | 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


In your 
explorer’s 


knapsack 


bY fark days these are! A brave 
man jumps off to fly to the 
Pole; a brave girl slides into the 
Channel to swim to Folkestone; a 
brave lad dives off Catalina for 
California. 


Each takes emergency rations— 
light, easily eaten food to give as 
much fuel as possible. Almost al- 
ways it is some form of chocolate, 
made from the natural cocoa beans. 


Baker’s Cocoa, of course, is made 
from the best of these cocoa beans. All 
the chocolate taste is there. Rich in nat- 
ural food properties, Baker’s Breakfast 
Cocoa exceeds the standard of the United 
States Government for the dest cocoa. 


This cocoa, made with milk, is just 
about the best tasting thing you ever 
drank. It’s the best fuel, too, for the or- 
dinary “exploring” you do every day. 

Your own “explorer’s knapsack” is 
the food set before you at your table. 
Be “equipped” with Baker’s Cocoa to 
keep you feeling husky. Try it and see. 


Sample 
BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Taste the difference. Send 
ten cents for a generous 
sized tin of Baker’s Break- 
fast Cocoa. A family of 
five can be served four 
times! With this tin of 
cocoa come instructions 
for making hot and cold 
chocolate drinks. Clip the 
coupon today. 


Walter Baker & Co., Inc. 
Dorchester-lower-Mills, Mass., U. S. A. 
(In Canada: Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


Canada) 
Enclosed find 1Gc. Please send me sample tin 


of cocoa, 


Name 


Address. 


City... 


| the game 


| must 


(Continued from page 32) 
there was some good stuff in those motor- 
cycles, for they took a terrible beating. 

“Old Man Trouble,” remarked Fred, re- 
moving a blob of grease from his nose, 
“will certainly be exhausted by this day’s 
work!” . 

We managed to run as far as Belin by 
nine o'clock. It isn’t on many maps, and 
the way you pronounced it just then is 
good enough. We saw the word “Hotel” 
on a building that looked as if it would 
stand until morning; so we walked in and 
asked for a room, 

Well, we caused more excitement than 
the Armistice. Three women and an old 
man looked at us with their mouths open. 
Two’ American tourists asking for a room 
in their hotel! Gosh, they might be mil- 
lionaires! An excited meeting then took 
place and Fred and I stood around grin- 


second quicker than the 
flat-footed player — and 
you'll beat him to the ball 
most of the time. 

Except for showing our 
players how to stand and 
how to hold and receive 
the ball, we seldom prac- 
tice any one element of 
alone. Basket 
shooting, passing, pivoting, 
guarding, dribbling, and 
tipping we teach by the 
training exercises I have 
already mentioned. Study 
them; try them out. 

One thing every player 
realize is that the 
basketball season, while 
long enough for practice, 
is entirely too short a 
time in which to train. 
Basketball is the most 
strenuous game I know. A 
cigarette smoker, or a man 
who has eaten himself out of condition, is 
under a self-imposed handicap. 

The first year I coached at California, a 
man who seemed to be a good basketball 
type came to my office. He reeked of 
cigarette smoke. 

“I want to play basketball but I could- 
n't make the first turnout,” he began. 

“Turn out if you like,” I responded, 
“but you seem to be a smoker. I’m afraid 
you can’t play our style of ball.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he laughed easily. 
“I can stop right now and get into con- 
dition.” 

“Our players must be as fast at the final 
gun as they are at the first tip-off,” I an- 
swered. “It takes from three to five years 
of clean, wholesome living to make that 
possible. But turn out and we'll see what 
you can do.” 

He did turn out and, unlike most boys, 
he had will power enough to quit smok- 
ing. He worked hard. He liked the 
game. But it was not until his senior yea 
that he made the varsity squad and 
earned his letter. He had sacrificed three 
years of play while his body was acquir- 
ing stamina. 


ALIFORNIA teams learn to break 
quickly from defense to offense. The 
instant we get the ball we rush it to the 


' basket. This gives us more shots, but it 


makes accurate shooting difficult. We 
overcome this disadvantage by practice. 

The best shot is the two-handed push 
shot from the chest. Try one. You’v« 
just passed the ball to a teammate and 
now, having gone at top speed toward the 
basket, you’re in shooting area. The ball 
comes to you. Start toward it instantly, 
receive it, and carry it to your chest, el- 
bows in tightly to your sides. Without los- 
ing rhythm, just as if it were a natural 
part of your next step, fix your eye upon 
a point on the backboard above the bas- 
ket, and thrust the ball upward and out- 
ward, along the line between your eye and 
your aiming point. Follow through by 
leaving the floor with both feet and leap 
ing toward the basket. Put no English on 
the ball; shoot it straight, but with a high 
arch. And aim your shot! 

Last year, the California freshmen, 
playing the same fast-passing, go-hard 


ning at each other, while two police dogs 
sniffed at us suspiciously. 

The meeting broke up and by summon- 
ing my best French I conversed with one 
of the women. Yes, she had a room. Yes, 
she’d hunt for a key and some bed linen. 
It'd cost the messieurs fifteen franes. 

The room was musty and dusty and 
dark. We lighted candles and located two 
wooden beds that creaked when we tested 
them gingerly. The sheets must have been 
made of a good grade of canvas. They’d 
have made wonderful tents. Fred and I 
just looked at each other and laughed. 

“This sort of thing,” said Fred, “beats 
a big town nine ways. I vote we stick to 
the small towns. It’s cheaper and more 
fun.” 

“You bet,” I agreed. “Let’s go down 
and get something to eat.” 

After a big dinner we tured in early, 


game that the varsity 
plays, made good 15 out 
of 18 tries during one half 
of an important game. 
They aimed their shots. 

Make most of your 
shots at top speed. The 
only time a California 
player is advised to stand 
still is when he’s making 
a long shot for the basket. 
Once in a while, when you 
are frozen—when your 
teammates are so closely 
guarded that you cannot 
pass to them—try a dis- 
tance shot. But don’t try 
many of them! 


ov Last year, one of our 
<a players, having made two 
Bs Hass successful distance shots 
see tcee Y while standing still, tried a 
The eailk long one in motion and 


made it good. A moment 
later, he tried another and 
that one, too, dropped through the hoop. 
The stands howled with enthusiasm. I 
tapped the shoulder of a man on the 
bench. 

“Get in there, Art. Take Bob’s place,” 
I directed. 

Art ran out on the floor. 
came in. 

“What's the matter, coach?” he asked, 
surprised. “Wasn’t I doing all right?” 

“Fine,” I nodded, “until you started 
those long shots.” 

“But I made them good.” 

“T know you did,” I replied. “That’s 
the reason I took you out. If they’d failed 
I'd have known you wouldn’t try one in a 
tight place.” 

One more thing about shooting. After 
a shot either by one of your own men or 
an opponent, don’t rush in under the bas- 


And Bob 


Learn the art of tipping. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


opening the one window wide. It reached 
all the way to the floor and led out to 
a second story porch, where the police 
dogs slept. 

I had just got used to the canvas sheets 
and was dropping off io sleep when I 
heard claws scratching on the wooden 
floor of our room. One of the police dogs! 
They hadn’t seemed particularly glad to 
see us downstairs. I reached out quietly 
for my flashlight, but before I could press 
the button to see what was going on, 
there was a thud, a yell from Fred, and 
a terrible crash as his bed collapsed. 

“Help!” cried Fred in a muffled voice. 


Next Month: A mob comes rushing to 
Fred's rescue—and the Boobs putt-putt on 
to Biarritz, San Sebastian, and Marseilles. 
Plan to go with them. You'll learn a lot 
and laugh a lot. 


| “From the Whistle to the Gun—Speed!” (Continued from page 10) 


ket immediately. Delay six or eight fect 
from the hoop, poised. As the ball starts 
down, drive toward it, arms extended, 
catch it and be away. 

In floor work, use a low, direct pass. 
Vary this, when you have to, with the 
bounce, the hook, and the overshoulder 
pass—provided you have mastered these 
kinds. Another kind of pass you may find 
valuable is the tip-pass. Oregon used the 
tip-pass devastatingly in the Pacific Coast 


“They shall not pass!” 


championship series against us last year. 

Okerberg, the Oregon center, started the 
first game by taking the tip-off. He tipped 
the ball to a forward who, instead of 
catching and passing it, tipped it swiftly 
to Westgren, another forward. This second 
quick tip fooled us and allowed Oregon 
to make many baskets. 

Tipping is the simplest thing in basket- 
ball, yet it’s seldom done right. Lift your 
arm above your head. Keep it and your 
hand straight. Leave the floor so that 
you'll meet the ball just as it starts fall- 
ing. Don’t bat it or clutch at it as if it 
were an orange. Just tap it smartly with 
your fingers. 

In following a bad basket shot, exe- 
cute the tip.in the same way except that 
instead of holding your hand straight 
with your arm, bend it back at the wrist 
and tip the ‘all sharply for the basket 
by straightening your wrist. You'll find it 
many times better than catching and 
shooting because of the speed of execu- 
tion. 

Shooting, passing, receiving. Right along 
with these fundamentals, we place foot- 
work. Long before I began to coach at 
the University of California, I wandered 
one day into a club gymnasium where a 
game of scrub basketball was going on. 
One of the players was a middle-aged man 
who, I learned afterward, had been a 
boxer in his youth. I have never seen any- 
thing like his pivots. He would receive 
the ball while going at top speed, hit the 
floor flat with his feet, using them like 
brakes. Just as he stopped, he would flex 
his legs, drop his right shoulder and shove 
with his left foot. Seemingly with no ef- 
fort at all, he would swing instantly about, 
to the right, catch himself with his left 
foot, pass and be off. Invariably he shook 
the man guarding him, 
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This pivot is the one we teach the 
California players now and, once mas- 
tered, it is a sure way to break away from 
a tenacious guard. Try it. 

Now for our defense. If you have ever 
played the game known as “take-away” 
you know that the only way to get posses- 
sion of the ball is to move just a little 
faster than the man who passes or the 
man who is about to receive. Rush him— 
make him fumble! The best basketball 
defense is nothing but “take-away.” 

I hardly know how to describe our de- 
fense formation. One of our players once 
called it a “five-man, five-zone, man-for- 
man defense” and, unintelligible as it may 
sound, that’s just what it is. 


N the beginning of our defense, we use 
a five-zone formation but, instead of 
setting it behind the center of the court 
in the usual way, we set it just as far into 
our opponent’s territory as we can—some- 
times halfway between the center and our 
opponent’s basket. 

Ordinarily we use a three and two 
formation—three in front and two in 
back. The moment an opponent enters a 
zone our man there takes him and sticks 
to him. Instantly, the other four men 
move and the zones are rearranged. 

If two men try to come through the 
same zone, the man in the zone and his 
nearest neighbor take them. The remain- 
ing men rearrange the zones or break to 
a man-for-man defense depending upon 
the nearness of the remaining opponents. 

In any case, it is only a few seconds 
from the time we have set this five-zone 
defense until we have broken to the 
man-for-man method. We have found 
the man-for-man style the most effective 
defense, but we use the five-zone forma- 
tion in the beginning because it presents 
a formidable obstacle to the other team. 
It forces them to penetrate our wall and 
it usually stops them long enough for us 
to force them to use a long “hope” shot 
that usually misses. 

We don’t require that one player must 
stick to one opponent constantly. The 
players can exchange men as often as 
they like. Last year, our strongest rivals 
were stopped by this exchanging of men 
by our players. Frequently one of our op- 
ponents would pivot, receive the ball and 
break away from one of our men, only to 
be stopped by a second player who was 
several yards ahead of the man he was 
guarding. Our first player would then 
swing over and guard the opponent our 
second man had left. The point is, of 
course, to guard the most dangerous man 
first. 

Occasionally, instead of using a five- 
zone beginning defense, 
we use a four-zone de- 
fense with a “sleeper.” 
The sleeper goes into the 
opponents’ territory and 
stays near their basket. 
When we have intercepted 
the ball we send him a 
long pass and he can 
usually make an easy bas- 
ket. 

A sleeper is also good 
to use occasionally on of- 
fense. Toward the end of 
the second half of the first 
Oregon game, last year, 
Oregon apparently figured 
that because we were 
ahead we would stall. Ac- 


cordingly all of her five men rushed toward 
us. We simply slipped a sleeper back into 
their territory, made a long pass almost 
the length of the court, and scored. A 
moment later we did the same thing. 

After the game I saw our “sleeper” in 
the dressing room. 

“Well coach,” he grinned, “I’ll be out 
for end on the football team next year. 
I'm getting lots of practice in receiving 
passes.” 

Although he was joking, he had the 
right idea. The basketball “sleeper” play 
is much like a forward pass in football. 


UR whole offensive strategy, this so- 

called “tricky” strategy of ours, is 
based principally upon speed and a quick 
break from defense to offense. We have 
few set plays. Remember this on offense: 
Always do something. Keep moving. 
Never stand still. Pass, pass, pass. Keep 
your opponents worried and turning their 
heads; never let them get set. 

Now for the break from offense to de- 
fense and from defense to offense. I 
consider this the most important phase 
of basketball and it’s hard to explain. It’s 
a matter of speed, skill in footwork and 
practice. Watch the ball every second. 
The instant your side loses it, tear to your 
appointed position. If you have a man 
to guard, go after him. If you have a 
zone to protect, get there. That’s the 
break from offense to defense. 

The break from defense to offense is 
practically the same. .You know~ your 
offensive position. Head for it fast. Re- 
ceive on the run, pass, and move in- 
stantly to your new position. That’s all 
there is to the quick break but, once mas- 
tered, it is the most valuable asset your 
team can develop! 

If you learn to break fast enough, you 
won't have to worry about “cracking” 
your opponent’s defense. They won’t have 
time to set one! But even if they do 
manage to set a defense for you, don’t 
worry. It’s not so difficult to go through. 

Last year, practically every team we 
played used some form of five-man de- 
fense. We usually sent one man down one 
side almost to the basket, to run the cor- 
ner. Another man came down the other 
side and got between two opponents. The 
other three players, trained in quick shifts 
and pivots, simply “shuttled” past the 
other players and passed to one of the 
forward two. 

If you can get three men through a 
five-man defense, and your men know 
anything at all about pivoting, you can 
“crack” it or force the other side to play 
man-for-man. After that it’s just “take- 
away” with you on the “keeping” side. 

If you look up the 
period scores of Califor- 
nia’s games for the past 
three seasons, you'll find 
that we have won by a 
respectable lead in almost 
every case. I’ve told you 
why—speed and a knowl- 
edge of fundamentals. Re- 
ceive, pass, shoot, break 
fast and go, go, go, rhyth- 
mically, smoothly, swiftly, 
every instant. Play the 
ball. It’s not easy. It 
won’t make you nor any 
of your teammates indi- 
vidual stars. But once you 
have mastered it, you'll 
win games. 


Running a Furniture Exchange 


MAKE my spending money running a 

spare time exchange for household 
goods. It all started when my mother 
told me she’d like to dispose of her library 
table—the one that didn’t quite match 
the rest of the furniture—and would give 
me 20 per cent of whatever I got for it. 
When I started on a canvas of the neigh- 
borhood to find a buyer, I was surprised 
to learn how many things people had to 
sell. I made a list of them on a scrap 
of paper. Later, I typed the list neatly 
and took it around to the same houses, 
asking the ladies if they would be inter- 
ested in buying any of the items. I had 
pretty fair luck. One lady wanted a 
table lamp, and another, a small rug. I 


hurried right back to the owners of the 
rug and the table lamp, and asked them if 
they would give me 20 per cent com- 
mission if I found buyers for them. They 
were glad to agree—and the next day I 
was richer by $3 in commissions. 

Now I have a regular business. Women 
phone me when they want to buy or 
sell pieces of furniture or kitchen equip- 
ment, and each week I publish a single 
mimeographed sheet, listing articles for 
sale and purchase. I distribute this per- 
sonally to over a hundred homes. I have 
a regular scale of commissions now—10 
per cent on any sale over $10, and 20 per 
cent on sales under $10. 

R. E. G., Boston. 


but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Ready right now! 
New PERSONAL 


SCORE 


BOARDS 


for the 8,438 boys who kept 


them last year...and for 


other boys, too! 


AST year we launched a new 
|e idea—and 8,438 boys said, 
“Yes Sir, that’s my score board!” 

A month-by-month score board 
of height and weight. Hang it in 
your room. Mark up your gains 
each month. And watch yourself 
pile up the beef and brawn you 
need to be a husky man! 


If you are among the thou- 
sands who kept this record last 
year, you'll want a new score 
board for 1928. Fill out the re- 
quest card on the back of your 
present chart and we’ll send 
you another. If you didn’t 
keep one last year, send in 
the coupon —for you'll cer- 
tainly get a big kick out of 
watching yourself grow! 


And any boy who hasn’t 
“something wrong with him” 
can chalk up steady progress! 
It’s easy. Just follow the rules 
that athletes the world over 
have found keep them in fine trim. 

Get lots of fresh air and exercise— 
plenty of sleep. Eat wisely. Avoid 
things that don’t belong “on the 
training table.” Which means, pick 
yourself a drink that helps your score. 

A splendid drink for that job is 
Instant Postum, made with milk. It’s 
a hot, delicious drink that you'll like 
—and it certainly is a score builder! 

It does not contain caffein—the 
harmful drug that makes coffee for- 
bidden on athletes’ bills-of-fare. It’s 
made of natural grains—whole 
wheat and bran, roasted to a 
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rich, fragrant drink and one that 
helps you grow because it brings 
you the nourishing milk, plus the 
wholesomeness of Postum. 

Let us start you out! We'll send 
you a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum free and with it your personal 
score board. Drink Instant Postum, 
made with milk, for a month. Then 
see what progress your score shows 
and learn for yourself that this is 
your drink. 


One last word about the board— 
it’s also a world’s record score board. 
The very latest official records of all 
important sports, ready for instant 
reference. A mighty handy thing to 
have! Send in the coupon today, for 
both the Postum and the score board. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


rich brown. Just add hot milk 
and a little sugar to Instant 
Postum. Like magic, youhavea 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include aleo Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 


City....... 


P.—A. B.—1-28 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 


gains Stat haiacs ee 


Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 


In Canada, address Canapran Postum Company, Ltd. 


812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Could Vou 
Throw This Bear? 


Farmer Burns Defeats Big Bruin 
in Two Straight Falls 


On December 9, 1903, in the state of Wash- 
ington, Farmer Burns went to the mat with 
a full grown black bear, pictured above, 
andwontwostraighi falls! The second time, 
he not only threw the bear, but pinned both 
his ears to the ground. 


In this encounter, Farmer Burns demon- 
strated the amazing power of science over 
strength. Bruin was surprised — but no 
more surprised than many a thug has 
been when he cameup against a scientific 
wrestler. Of all forms of self-defense 
wrestling is first. | Bears, boxers, even 
armed men, prove helpless before simple 
wrestling tricks. 


Wrestling 


Secrets 
Revealed by Champions 


‘You may handle with ease men far larger and 
stronger than yourself—and develop a magni 
cent physique—by learning the blocks, breaks, 
falls and holds of scientifie wrestling. 
former worlds’ cham- 
Farmer Burns picn whe has wrestled 
in more than 6,000 matches, and trained siz 
world’s champions, will teach you his wrestling 
secrets (many never revealed before) in & WoD= 
derful course prepared by himself and 
the greatest champion of 
Frank Gotch tiputre*tent hamplon of 
colossal success to training with Farmer Burns. 
‘he lessona explain ecactly how to perform, ll 
wrestling blocks, breaks, falls, and holds; they 
are illustrated with nearly 200 large clear photo~ 
graphs, showing the champions in action; and 
Contain full training directions, Why not begin 
today to take advantage of the increased health, 
vigor, and respect that wrestling brings? 


‘or FREE BOOK! 


for 


‘The first step ia to send the coupon for Farmer 
Burns’ free illustrated book on wrestling, show- 
ing tricks and life-stories of wrestlers.’ Learn 
bow easy it is for any man or boy to be strong 
and vigorous and able to defend himself against 
all comers, No obligation. Send coupon today. ) 


" Farmer Burns School 
1081 Railway Exchange Building, © Omaha, Nebraska 
Please send me at once. without obligation your free 


illustrated booklet on Scientific tling, sical 
Culture, and How to Win. aa 


ge 


Boys Ma 


s]40 An Hour §} 


=— and More! 


‘LL Luminite Radium Pendants. They 
OO show the way to the lights. Put one 
in the darkest room, cellar or garage of 
your friends and neighbors and 3 to 12 
will be sold on the spot. 20 per cent 
brighter than others, Guaranteed for five 
years, Stnd $1.50 for first dozen and sell 
for $3.00. Or, simply send your name 
and address on posteard and pay_ the 
postman $1.50 plus 10c¢ for postage. Your 
profit will be $1.40 to §1.50 on each dozen 
sold. Money refunded on all 
unsold of easy 


The Man Who Reformed a General | 


(Continued from page 9) 


of these poisonous fellows who think a 
war is all brass braid and polished but- 
tons. I sincerely believe he expects to 
see bands playing up in the line. He 
wants to ride hcrseback and wave a 
sword.” 

“Ts he coming?” 

“Heaven knows. He might. You never 
know those fellows. They’re often brave 
as Lucifer until the guns go off. ‘Come 
down to the line,’ I said, ‘and have a cup 
of tea. If you play tennis, bring your 
racket along.’” 

“Priceless!” chuckled the captain of the 
Queen’s Own. 

““Tt’s perfectly safe,’ I told him.” 

“They ought to have let him keep on 
making chocolates and sell them to Ger- 
many. Then we'd have poisoned all the 
little boys who bang guns at us.” 

“Chocolates, is it?” cried Paddy sud- 
denly. “Is it chocolates you're talking 
about?” 

“We are,” said the tall, lean captain. 
“He’s a chocolate soldier if ever there was 
one.” 

“And what might his name be?” gasped 
Paddy. 

“Brigadier General Tavistock, by the 
grace of G. H. Q.” 

“Tt is the same man,” said Paddy. “If 
he comes here, he will have you all 
court-martialed for not wearing morning 
clothes for breakfast.” 

“Have you been night-flying, then, that 
you're dressed in pajamas?” queried the 
Queen’s Own Rifleman. 

“T am in pajamas against the orders of 
your chocolate soldier,” said Paddy. “If 
he comes here, I am telling you—glory be 
to heaven!” And he rose from his chair 
to gaze wide-eyed toward the doorway 
where the door had opened to reveal the 
presence of Brigadier General Tavistock. 


Ope general stood mute, his eyes fixed 
upon the gorgeous pajamas of Lieu- 
tenant M’Canlon, while every officer in 
the room snapped to attention and sa- 
luted. As though in a trance the general 
answered the salute. Then: 

“Who is in command here?” he rasped. 

A major stepped forward. 

“Colonel Massee is in his dugout, sir,” 
he said. “I have the honor to be the 
senior officer present. Major Trescott, sir.” 

“And am I to understand that the 
trenches are manned by officers and men 
cree only in pajamas?” asked the gen- 
eral. 

Now the general was in no sense at- 
tached to the infantry. He had come up 
to the line as a guest of this battalion, 
and was to that extent off duty. He was 
now, and not for the first time in his 
army career, committing a definite breach 
of good taste, as good taste is known to 
the front line trenches. 

“This gentleman is a guest of the bat- 
talion, General Tavistock,” said the lean 
captain with great austerity. “Permit me 
to present Lieutenant M’Canlon, Royal 
Flying Corps.” 

Again the general was staring at Paddy, 
and this time his face turned red while 
he stared. It turned redder and redder, 
until it became tinted with purple. 

“It’s dangerous enough at the front,” 
whispered a subaltern at the rear of the 
room, “without going in for apoplexy over 
the proper thing to wear.” 

“T should like to meet your colonel,” 
said the general at last in a choked voice. 

And then the guns went off. 

They were distant guns, and they went 
off in quick sequence. BOOM, BOOM, 
BOOM, BOOM—like that. And swiftly 
upon each boom of the gun, there fol- 
lowed a clap of sound that was the burst- 
ing of a shell. 

“Posts, gentlemen!” cried the major. 
“It’s a strafe!” 

And the room was filled with life. The 
officers sprang to the equipment that they 
had lain aside for this moment of relaxa- 
tion. There were clanks, clicks, and rat- 
tles in the room as Sam Browns, with the 
mass of accouterment they bore, were ad- 
justed. And a little rattling whisper went 
about the room as a dozen offi opened 
the magazines of as many automatics to 


see that all was ready for the death they 
had to deal. Then, like swift messengers, 
as though starting on a race, they de- 
parted from the house; scuttled forth, 
grabbing pieces of equipment as they 
went. 

“You will stay here, M’Canlon?” asked 
the major. 

“T am not dressed for target practice,” 
said Paddy, highly excited. 

“And you, sir,” said the major as he 
strapped his gear about him. “You have 
no papers that permit me to invite you 
into the trenches. Will you make your- 
self comfortable here, or will you go 
back?” 

“Tl stay!” snapped the general. 

“If they shell this place, I advise you 
not to,” said the major. “You are sur- 
rounded by fifteen thousand pounds of 
high explosive.” And, saluting, he dashed 
forth after his juniors. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated the gen- 
eral. “Fifteen thousand pounds!” 

“Tt. will be worth watching!” cried 
Paddy. “I’ve a mind to go up to the 
front!” He made for the door. 

“You will stay here, Lieutenant M’- 
Candle!” snapped the brigadier. He did 
not like to be alone in such a crisis. He 
had not been so near -the front before, 
and the guns sounded loud in his ears. 

“The name is M’Canlon, sir,” said 
Paddy, while the din of the guns arose to 
a chaos of sound. “Capital M, apostrophe, 
which is short for the Irish Mac, and be 
the same token testifies to me descent 
from Irish kings—Capital C, a, n, 1, 0, n. 


It is a name that has a Gaelic original of | 


the same sound; but I defy you to spell 
the Gaelic of it, you or any other man, 
be he Field Marshall Haig himself.” 

“Fifteen thousand pounds is a lot of 
explosive to store in one small place,” 
said the general uneasily. “Good heavens, 
what’s that?” 

For the battered house had shaken like 
a thing of paper as a shell burst not a 
hundred yards away from it. 

“Tt is shrapnel,” said Paddy. “That 


means they’re coming over.” And a blast | 


of sound that was made up of many 
sharp, staccato raps bore testimony to the 
soundness of Paddy’s prophesy. 

“What do you mean by that?” ques- 
tioned the general nervously. 

But Paddy, with Irish melancholy, was 
wondering how many of his breakfast 
companions had by now been slain. 

“What is it you say?” he asked. 

The general repeated his question. 

“Sure, the Kaiser’s lads have finished 
their barrage, and have started the push. 
Those are machine guns and rifles that 
you hear, A fine, infernal noise they make, 
too. 

“Do you think our men will hold?” The 
general was very nervous. 

“Maybe,” said Paddy. “You cannot tell 
such things as that. If the first line gives 
way, Fritz will throw over another bar- 
rage to clear the way for a further ad- 
vance.” 

“T think we'd better go,” said the gen- 
eral. 

“Tam not returning to Paris in me pa- 
Jamas,” said Paddy with dignity, and he 
wandered to the doorway, while the gen- 
eral sat disconsolate on a box of hand 
grenades and watched the slim figure, clad 
in its ridiculous finery, against the morn- 
ing sunlight, for Paddy had thrown open 
the door. 


HE battle was now raging far up and 

down the line. The ear-piercing rat- 
tle of the machine guns drowned the per- 
sistent roar of the artillery, and the rifle 
fire was muffled in the noise of bursting 
shells. Over the vale where stood the lit- 
tle house, a pall of blue haze drifted. And 
then shells began to drop among the 
trees. 

The general saw the grove that shel- 
tered the house leap into the air with a 
mass of earth and fall like far flung 
matchsticks back to the shattered ground. 

“They’re shelling us!” he cried. 

“They’re coming through!” cried Paddy, 
and darted back into the room; for he 
had seen something the general had not 
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HEY, THeEre 


Knucks Down! 


“Keep back of the line—and 
stop your nudgin’.’’ There’s 
something doing when you 
hear these things. It usually 
means that an Akro Game is 
being played. 

Why an “‘Akro Game’’? Be- 
cause: most boys prefer Akro 
Agates—and “‘Akro Game”’ 
has a lot more “‘kick’’ to it 
than merely a ‘‘marble 
game.’’ It means more. For 
noother marbles exceed Akro 
Agates. 

You might be the next 
National Marble Champion. 


Watch the Scripps-Howard 
and other leading newspa- 
pers...and play with Akros. 


Insist that this trade-mark be on the package con- 

taining the marbles you buy. It is the only genuine 

Akro trade-mark, Ie protects you against substi- 

tution, Send 3 ceats, stamps or cash, for book 
“All About Marbles.”* 


‘Tue AKro AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, W.VA. 


a MAKES A COMPLETE MACHINESHOP 


EVRY-USE Electric MOTOR ATTACHMENT *t 


Fagtona on shaft of small motor in a ily. Holds 95 
Sein 
ots. MADE TO FIT 34-inch, 3-1 sd Sins, shafts. +9. “se 


iso 
Electric 
Motors at Greatly 
“i luced Prices. 
Write Us YOUR Requirements. 
UNITED ELECTRIC MOTOR CO. 
178-5 Street, New York 


BUILD REAL SHIP MODELS 
It’s easy with our new Construction 
Sets. OLD  IRONSIDES, SANTA 
#7 MARIA, FLYING CLOUD. Send Ge 
atalog of ship model supplies, 

etc, SEA ARTS GUILD 
Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BBs 


If you want to be an expert marksman and 
enter our shooting contest free, ask your dealer 
for Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and practice 
with the FREE TARGETS he will give you. 

Fifty prizes, including three special Boy Scout 


prizes, will be awarded each month for best 
marksmanship. To be an expert shot you need 
smooth, shiny, steel Bulls Eye BBs, You will 
shoot straight with them, they won't stick in 
your rifle. And you can use them over and over 
again, 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls 
Eye BBs send us his name and address to- 
gether with 5c in stamps and your name and 
address. We will then send you a sample tube 
of shiny, steel Bulls Eye BBs and free targets 
to practice shooting on. Ask your dealer for the 
NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 


BULLS EYE 
3107 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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seen. He had seen a stream of khaki fig- 
ures roll forth from the mouth of the 
communication trench, and scatter down 
the valley. The men ran in a manner not 
good to see, and stumbled and fell as they 
ran, sometimes not to rise again. This 
was a sign that the Germans had gained 
a position that permitted them to enfilade 
the trench with machine gun fire, making 
it untenable. The routed Tommies 
streamed out across the vale, making for 
cover in the woods belo: the house. Pad- 
dy saw them go, taking munition boxes 
and machine guns with them. 

“Fritz will be coming through next!” 
cried he, as the general peered over his 
shoulder with a face the color of chalk in 
a violet sunrise. 

“And we’ve got to run for it across that 
field?” faltered the general; for he was 
never to forget the 
sight of those men 
who stumbled and 
sometimes moved up- 
on the ground where 
they had fallen. Be- 
fore his eyes he saw 
the machine guns 
take their toll, and it 
sickened him. Also, 
he saw men who were 
not clad in khaki 
streaming out of the 
communication 
trench. 

“Be the saints!” 
cried Paddy, “we will 
not! This is a muni- 
tions dump, and Fritz 
will not occupy it 
while two British of- 
ficers are here!” 

So saying he sprang 
to a box beside the 
table and attempted 
to tear the cover 
from it. Failing, he 
sprang at the general, 
snatched that officer's 
pistol from its holster, 
and, using the butt 
of it hammer-wise, he 
pounded the top off 
the box. Swiftly he 
hauled it to the win- 
dow, and then paused 
to pile sacks of co- 


ranean. 
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And while the hypnotized general stood 
and watched with the grenade still 
clutched in his hand, Paddy, unconscious 
of the astonishing spectacle his pajamas 
provided, built up his platform of muni- 
tion boxes at the door and mounted upon 
it a Vickers ¢1n, which could be fired 
through the little square peephole com- 
mon to French farmhouse doors. 


HE had just completed this job when 
the general, aroused by the appear- 
ance of German troops as they poured 
forth from the woods to rush the position 
they had been punishing with the ma- 
chine guns, found his voice. 

“We are hopelessly trapped!” he cried. 
“We must surrender. Look! They are 
moving forward!” 

“Just the trick!” cried Paddy, and he 
turned on the general 
a pair of flaming blue 
eyes. “Now stand by 
that gun!” he roared. 
“Aim it at their feet 
and pull the trigger. 
If you hit low, raise. 
High, lower it. That’s 
all you’ve got to do! 
Now, when I say so!” 

He waited until 
field-gray men 
were advancing across 


PIRATES the field his guns 


commanded. Then he 
gave the word, and 
from that ruined 
farmhouse, which the 
German officers had 
seen and passed over 
as a thing of no con- 
sequence, there pour- 
eda stream of death. 

Immediately a com- 
pany of field-gray 
men were turned to 
farmhouse. But 
they met only the ex- 
pert marksmanship of 
Paddy M’Canlon, 
which was devastat- 
ing. The general, too, 
did damage. Direct- 
ly he felt the gun 
leaping under his 
hand, directly he felt 
the power he control- 


mestibles against the 
closed door. 

“Stand in this window!” he barked to 
the general. “But keep well back. If any 
of them approach the house, hurl those 
grenades among ’em as fast as you can! 
You grab them tightly, pull out that pin, 
and let go. Wait till they come near 
enough to get the effect of it, and don’t 
let ’em fall too close to you, or they'll 
make holes in your tunic! I’m going to 
mount a gun!” And he leaped back into 
the rear room like a streak of crimson 
and yellow flame. 

The general stood with a Mills grenade 
clutched tightly in his hand, and waited 
for death. To his surprise the Germans, 
who streamed through the communica- 
tion trench, completely ignored the ruined 
farmhouse, but pressed on beyond it and 
sought positions on higher ground from 
which to direct their fire upon the woods 
where the British were sheltered. This 
gave the general a sense of relief, but it 
presented at the same time the awful 
problem of whether, thus enveloped in 
the German lines, he could surrender him- 
self without being fired on first. 

As though in answer to his problem, 
Paddy M’Canlon staggered forth from 
the rear room, carrying a Vickers gun on 
a tripod. This he set down by the win- 
dow, and then darted back again to bring 
forth a case of munition belting that he 
had loaded while the general watched si- 
lently. 

He fed the belting into the gun, and 
placed it very carefully. 

“T’ve put another at the back,” he said. 
“And if they give us time, we'll rig an- 
other through that peephole in the door. 
We can make a platform of cases.” 

He peeped out for a moment to see how 
the land lay, and was in time to see the 
first attack of the German troops from 
their new position. This consisted of a 
hearty and vigorous machine gun fire from 
the height of land opposite the farmhouse. 

“Good!” cried Paddy. “Now we have a 
chance to surprise them.” 


led, his fear gave way 
to a queer exhilara- 
tion. Manfully he fired his gun, and 
shrewdly he aimed it. Enfiladed, the 
German line wavered, turned, met Pad- 
dy’s fire, and received in their backs a re- 
newed fire from the British retreat. 

“Up and at ’em!” yelled Paddy. “Oh, 
come on out of those woods and make 
your push!” 

His voice held irritation and disgust, 
for now, his fighting Irish soul told him, 
was the psychological moment for the 
British troops to use the bayonet. And 
even as he raved against their tardiness, 
the khaki line of the Queen’s Own Rifles 
emerged from the woods and rushed 
across that vale. 

They came on with a great shout, and 
the Germans, distracted, knew not which 
way to turn. Paddy’s machine gun 
jammed as they turned toward the house, 
and he leaped up to the window with an 
arm full of grenades. 

“Get back! Back, you field mice!” he 
yelled gleefully, and hurled his missiles 
with deadly precision while the general’s 
gun spat death beside his shoulder. The 
oncoming Germans swerved again, and 
the shouting Riflemen were upon them 
from the rear. Up went a sea of hands, 
and the Queen’s Own enveloped that 
group of Germans as an insweeping tide 
envelopes the outlying beaches. The khaki 
swarm did not stop, but swept on, to re- 
occupy their trenches, and Paddy sallied 
forth in his flaming raiment, to help the 
detail left behind to care for the pris- 
oners. 

He took them back to the house where 
the general greeted them, his eyes agleam 
with the enthusiasm of the fighting. 

“Lieutenant M’Canlon,” said the gen- 
eral, “let me shake your hand, You have 
saved my life.” 

“Faith!” said Paddy, “I never even 
thought of it.” 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 
asked the general, somewhat less warmly. 

“Sure an’ there is,” said Paddy. “Take 
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(Continued from page 87) 

me back to me squadron in your fine staff 
car.” He grinned as he saw the general’s 
predicament. “It is a small thing to do 
for a man who has saved your life,” he 
pointed out. 

“Tl do it,” said the general, hand- 
somely. “I have to rescind those rather 


of Farrell and Barrett cried like a baby 
as he saw Tink come in. 

“Watch those two, while I go explor- 
ing—and remember this gun!” Tink com- 
manded, his freckled face glowing and 
his gray eyes snapping with fierce joy. As 
he left, he was aware of the burning gaze 
of the younger Gregov—and something 
tameless and reckless in the black-haired, 
black-browed young Russian made Tink 
salute him, without mockery. 

He sneaked warily down the passage- 
way, through the dining room, then 
through the lounge. The ship was a lux- 
uriously fitted air liner, with a library of 
over a thousand volumes. The kitchen 
was deserted, partitioned off from the din- 
ing room. 

Peering warily around the corner of 
the door into the control cockpit, he saw 
the last man sitting quietly, back to the 
door, amid the softly whirring motors. 

“Put ’em up!” and Tink’s voice rang 
triumphantly through the control cock- 
pit. 

The squat, blond man whirled as if he 
had been shot, and his fierce blue eyes 
widened as he slowly obeyed. He marched 
through the ship like an automaton, and 
the suddenly masterful Underhill helped 
the laughing, skylarking Tink to bind 
him safely. 


Ralph Foster—Brooklyn Evening High School—Wins $5. 


FINE, thoughtful letter you sent us, 

Ralph, and your criticisms so inter- 

ested the staff—from the managing 
editor to the office pup—that we’ve unani- 
mously decided to send you the five dol- 
lars that’s deducted from Pluto’s salary 
and presented to the writer of the month’s 
best letter. For the benefit of the other 
addicts of this column, we'll reprint what 
you have to say: 

“T can recall only one story in THE 
American Boy,” writes Ralph, “which went 
farther than merely admitting that there 
are girls on earth. Why? Girls are more 
or less conspicuous and it seems rather 
unnatural when a magazine permits its 
heroes to grow old alone. There are 
enough women in this world to warrant 
occasional notice and you have authors 
who could devise some delightful tales 
without descending to cheap romance. In 
the columns of Tue American Boy I 
have gleaned much indirectly expressed 
advice. But since girls are a necessary 
evil, why not influence your readers to 
look for the good in them?” 

Tue American Boy admits that girls 
don’t appear very often in its pages. 
Many boys have told us that they don’t 
care for stories with a strong girl inter- 
est. But maybe others feel differently. 
What do you think? 

There were other good things in Fos- 
ter’s letter. For instance, he wanted more 
stories concerning fellows like High Ben- 
ton and Peter Cray. He wants a story 
about night school students, and one 
about labor unions. Perhaps you, too, 
would like to see some different type of 
story. Let us know what it is. We can’t 
please everybody—but we can try! 


impulsive orders I gave regarding proper 
dress.” 

And Squadron Forty-nine, which since 
early morning had been mourning Paddy 
as one dead, greeted Brigadier General 
Tavistock, seated in all his glory beside 
that unforgettable figure in the extraordi- 
nary pajamas, as no officer had ever be- 


fore been greeted at a British mess. 

The further reform of the general was 
exemplified in his action when he was of- 
fered the Distinguished Service Order for 
his gallant conduct in defending an ammu- 
nition dump and turning a retreat into a 
victory for British forces. The general de- 
clared that he could not possibly accept 


Barrett of the Air Police 


(Continued from page 7) 


Barrett. ordered Underhill to remain 
on guard while he ran to the control 
cockpit, turned off the tractor and set the 
helicopters to bring the huge monoplane 
down. Then he leaped for the radiophone. 
In less than ten minutes he heard Grand- 
father Farrell’s joyous voice, and the deep 
bass of the chief of the Air Police in St. 
Louis, and the urbane tones of Underhill’s 
butler cracking under the strain of the 
joyous news. 

At fifteen thousand feet, they could 
plainly see the ground, and a hundred air- 
planes were in the sky. There was No. 28 
on the ground. Why, that was the St. 
Louis-San Francisco air lane—there was 
an express on it now, the White Line. 
With his tractor going wide open, Tink, 
singing continuously, guided the great 
craft into St. Louis and landed it at the 
Federal airdrome, where hundreds were 
crowded to do him honor, while thou- 
sands waited on the street levels below 
for a sight of him. The radio news had 
already broadcast a special edition, and 
the country knew that X was no more a 
menace. 

Tink’s plane was still on the landing 
deck of the outlaw’s mother ship, and he 
wasted no time. Leaving the old eagle of 
a Russian and his two aids under the 
chief’s fatherly care, he rushed across the 


country toward Brotley, and in two hours 
was wringing the hands of his father and 
grandfather while airplanes swarmed 
above and crowds pressed in from all 
sides. 

“And listen, Grandfather,” he was say- 
ing in the midst of the milling mob, “I’ve 
a hunch we don’t need to worry about 
General Aircraft any more!” 

He was right. In less than an hour a 
deeply grateful, almost unbelievably hum- 
ble Underhill had come to confess his at- 
tempt, through the bold-faced flyer who 
had posed as an officer, to steal the secret 
of the new Farrell-Barrett plane. 

“You can prefer charges and chuck me 
into jail with Horton,” Mr. Underhill told 
Tink. “I’ve got it coming. But first I'd 
like to shake hands with the young man 
who saved my life.” 

There was forgiveness in Tink’s grip. 
“Let’s forget those charges,” he urged, 
and Grandfather Farrell agreed. 

“Underhill’s learned his lesson,” Mr. 
Farrell said later, “and jailing him now 
would be nothing but revenge. Better 
withdraw your charges against Horton, 
too, Tink. He was only Underhill’s tool, 
and I can’t help liking his loyalty. He 
won’t be a menace to society when he 
gets out, for he’ll be kept on probation 
until he proves that he’ll go straight. I 


In the Morning Mail 


You'll like the letter of E. M. Tre- 
fethen, Syracuse, New York. 

“In your November article, ‘Books 
You’d Like to Own,’ writes Trefethen, 
“you’ve left out several of my favorite 
books, and you have not included any 
poetry. Who has not read Kipling’s ‘Serv- 
ice Songs’ and learned to love the spirit 
of Tommy Atkins as he tramps his way 
through the heart of Africa? And who can 
read the poems of Masefield without hear- 
ing the cries of the sea gulls and the slosh- 
ing of water along the side of the little 
fishing schooner? If you want a real laugh, 
intermingled with a sob, I’d advise you to 
read ‘A Double-Barrelled Detective 
Story’ by Mark Twain.” 

Trefethen likes “Drumbeaters Island.” 
“T know Lex Brassgat so well that if I 
saw him on the street, I woula just nat- 
urally walk up to him and clasp him on 
the back and holler, ‘How’s things, Lex, 
and where is Captain Sharick?’” 

John Ross Frampton, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, is another enthusiast over “Drum- 
beaters Island.” And he’d like to know 
what kind of a man the author, Kent 
Curtis, is. In fact he’d like to know more 
about all the authors, and wishes we'd 
carry an article about them provided that 
such an article would not be too damag- 
ing to the reader’s romantic vision of the 
man behind the story. 

Kent Curtis would stand up, nicely. 
He’s a tall, broad-shouldered man with 
dark hair. He’s quiet, courteous and 
friendly. During the war he was an avia- 
tor, and while flying behind the German 
lines in France, he was shot down and 
taken prisoner. (Wish we could tell you 
some of his experiences in prison camps! 


Not half as bad as you’d think—and not 
so nice, either.) Since the war, he’s roamed 
around in a yacht actually named the 
Camel II. The Camel I was the airplane 
he flew in France! 

Well—that’s a thumbnail sketch of 
Kent Curtis. What author would you 
like to hear about next month? 

The mail, this month, has brought us 
many of those interesting letters from 
other lands. We’ve had a dandy letter 
from Al Milanov, telling of the visit of 
League of Nations peace delegates to 
Samoxov, Bulgaria. Others from Richard 
Gautenbein and Friedrich Hatt of Swit- 
zerland ordering airplane model kits, and 
one from Bill Huyghe, Leipzig, Germany, 
asking for all possible information on the 
Airplane Model League of America. 

An air mail letter, too! David Bom- 
berger, Reading, Pennsylvania, sent it that 
way because his home town had just 
dedicated a new airport. He enclosed pic- 
tures of two fine looking airplane models 
he’s built—a Fokker monoplane, and a 
Jenny. Bomberger will be a contestant 
for high honors in the national scale model 
contest, to be held in Detroit, next June. 
Worth working for, because the winner 
will go to the Pulitzer Air Races, to be 
held—most probably—in Los Angeles, 
California. 

A dandy letter from Wilcox Sheppard, 
Coldwater, Ontario. Sheppard is inter- 
ested in science—particularly chemistry— 
and hopes to be the first man to explode 
the atom! 

Donald W. Finstrom (that right, Don?), 
Murdock, Minnesota, is afraid that some 
of the heroes of American Boy stories are 
growing too old, “Judging by the illus- 
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the decoration unless First Lieutenant 
Padraic M’Canlon, who had been of in- 
dispensable assistance to him in that 
achievement, also received a like recogni- 
tion. 

So Paddy was given a Military Cross, 
which he ever afterward referred to as a 
chocolate frosting. 


wonder what'll happen to Gregov? It 
would be a shame if he were lost to the 
world.” 

He wasn’t. After months of imprison- 
ment, the eccentric old man and his aids 
were put to work. Prisoners they were, 
under heavy guard, but they had every 
facility that the government could pro- 
vide for the working out of their ideas. 
Every cent of the stolen money had been 
found in the mother ship, and returned. 
There seemed no doubt that Gregov had 
been sincere in his intention to return it 
after the Gregov flying machine and radio 
appliances had become commercial suc- 
cesses. Farrell and Barrett submitted, en- 
tirely free of charge, their own ship de- 
signs and motor plans to the government, 
and from the two epic ships Gregov 
wrought a masterpiece. And the people 
of the country, to whose protection this 
master plane was devoted, were the ones 
who profited. 

On the day when the first marvelous 
master plane made its first successful trip, 
Tink—who had been graduated from col- 
lege and was giving his full time to the 
factory—remarked wistfully: 

“Td like to have one of those master 
planes and that special agent job for- 
ever!” 

Mr. Farrell chuckled understandingly. 
He’d been young once—and a flyer. 
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trations,” he says, “Jibby Jones is grow- 
ing up. If you make the characters grow 
too fast, they might go out of our lives 
forever!” 

Douglas N. Rhodes, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, who signs himself “The AMERICAN 
Boy cheer-leader,” says that he hasn’t 
missed a copy of the magazine since he 
started taking it, seven years ago. In that 
time, he’s crossed the continent twice and 
spent many summers in camps! In all his 
travels, the magazine has followed him. 

One correspondent, Archie C. McKee, 
Schenectady, New York, tells us that he 
got a number of footbal! plays for his 
team from the Yale-Princeton football 
article. 

“Say! Where are those magazine cov- 
ers Harrison Cady used to draw for you?” 
howls Branson Erskine, Emporium, Penn- 
sylvania. “What’s the matter? Did you 
have a fight with Mr. Cady?” Nope. No 
fight. And if you won’t spill it, Erskine, 
we'll tell you that there’s to be a Har- 
rison Cady cover on one of the spring 
issues! 

All sorts of requests! William Harvey 
Tosh, Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania, wants 
Douglas Renfrew back in the mounted 
police. Floyd E. Housel, Jr., Hebron, Ne- 
braska, wants us to issue the magazine 
every week! Norman D. Philbrick, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, wants another serial like 
the “Zulu Trail,” by Major Charles Gil- 
son. (This is the African story that ran 
in the magazine two years ago.) 

Wish we could print all the fine letters 
you’ve sent us! But there’ll be more next 
month—and the best one wins five dollars. 
Five dollars out of Pluto’s salary. Down, 
Pluto! 


January, 1928 


Connie Morgan Hits the Trail 


(Continued from page 16) 


woodwork snapped and crackled. The 
building was rapidly filling with smoke 
and, rushing down the hall, Squiggs kicked 
out two windows; then he dashed for the 
door, which he threw open, thus creating 
a draught under which the fire roared like 
a blast furnace. One backward glance, as 
he sprang into the open, convinced him 
that the “building y doomed—and_ not 
only the office build but most of the 
other buildings that constituted the camp 
of Ten Bow. 

Then suddenly he shrank, cowering, 
against the burning building. Somewhere, 
a dog was barking furiously! 

For several moments Squiggs crouched, 
petrified with fear. Was there someone 
left in Ten Bow? Common report in Fair- 
banks had it that the big camp was de- 
serted. But whose dog was_ barking? 
Surely not one of his own—they were 
native dogs, Malemutes and Hus and 
they never barked! The wall against 
which he crouched was getting hot, the 
roar of the flames was increasing, and the 
circle of firelight was rapidly widening. 
Springing into action, Mr. Squiggs made 
a dash for the outer darkness in the di- 
rection of the trail, but just as he rounded 
the corner of the pump house,.a shot rang 
out, and a splinter flew from a board 
close to his head. 

Redoubling his speed, 
on through the darkn ling, getting 
up, whimpering like an animal in his 
fright, he gained his outfit, and, loosen- 
ing his dogs, headed them up the trail 
and threw himself, nearly exhausted, upon 
the sled. 


liggs plunged 


Chapter Eleven 
Rives MIKE O'REILLY opened 


his eyes and yawned prodigiou y. 
What was that noiso—2 

ing? That one with the collie 
moose, probably. Yawning again, Roaring 
Mike rolled over, and his glance rested on 
the window! What! Daylight already! 
Suddenly he was on his feet in the middle 
of the floor. That was no daylight—that 
reddish wavering glare. It was fire! 

Two steps carried him to the door, 
which he flung open. The office building, 
just across the creck, was a seething mass 
of flames. A glance told him that the 
whole camp was doomed. As he stared 
horrified, he distinctly saw the form of 
a man dash from the building and head 
toward the pump house. Reaching for his 
rifle, he fired just as the figure disap- 
peared around the corner of the build- 
ing. He did not know whether he had hit 
or missed. Throwing aside the gun, he be- 
gan to dress with feverish haste, and in 
a few minutes he was out harnessing his 
dogs. 

Catching up his rifle, he led the way 
across the creek. Nothing he could do 
would check the flames. But he must get 
the man who had run from the burning 
building! 

Immediately he encountered an im- 
passe. The trail led directly past the door 
of the burning office building, and the 
man saw instantly that it would be impossi- 
ble to get the dogs to face the intense 
heat. Twenty precious minutes were lost 
in working the outfit down through the 
deep snow, and around the lower end of 
the camp. At the point where the trail 
began the ascent to the divide, he paused 
and scrutinized the tracks in the new 
fallen snow. The man had camped here, 
and a team of five or six dogs had been 
harnessed and left toggled while the man 
fired the camp. With a yell,’ Roaring 
Mike O'Reilly started his five fresh dogs 
up the trail. “He’s got a short team, the 
same as I have,” he reasoned. “I'll catch 
him sure! He’s got an outfit—and I’m 
light!” 

Roaring Mike favored his dogs. With a 
hand on the tail rope he ran behind the 
empty sled as the dogs took the long 
grade at an easy lope. Halfway up the 
slope, the man glanced to the eastward, 
and his eyes brightened: “He can’t have 
more than a half hour’s start, and I’ll bet 
I've cut that down. I’m sure glad, though, 
that daylight will be here before I hit that 


bad piece of trail. I’d hate to take that 
stretch on the run in the dark!” 


N the little cabin on the plateau near 
the summit, Sell struck a match and 
looked at his watch. “Daylight in an 
hour,” he muttered, and touched a match 
to the dry shavings in the stove. Pulling 
on his clothing, he set the teapot and fry- 
ing pan on the stove and fed the dogs. 
Finishing his breakfast, he washed the 
dishes, made up the bunk and, stepping 
out, chopped wood and kindling to re- 
place that he had used. Closing the door 
earefully behind him, he harnessed his 
dogs and led the way toward the piece of 
dangerous trail. 
At the rock cliff he halted and looked 
about him. Ahead, the trail was faintly 
visible in the slowly increasing light. He 
stepped to the edge and peered down into 
the dim, mysterious depths and turned 
y with a shrug. 

“Guess I'll let the lead dog pick out 
the trail,” he muttered; “he ought to be 
better at it than I am. Gosh, if a man 
should blunder over the edge!” 

Stepping to the rear of the sled, he 
grasped the tail rope and spoke to the 
dogs. Without hesitation they walked 
out onto the narrow shelf that wound 
along the irregular face of the cliff. 


It grew light rapidly, and Sell could 
distin 


down, the outlines of 
. Sharp rock shoul- 


uish, far 
and spruce tre 

prs every few rods prevented any view 
of the trail ahead, and the lead dog pro- 
ceeded at a slow walk, holding cautiously 
back from the edge. 

“T wonder whether Squiggs will be at 
Ten Bow, or if he has gone on,” the man 
speculated. “Anyway, I’m not wasting 
time. I’m going to stick in this country, 
and the more I can learn about it, the 
better. The way to learn the tricks of 
the trail is to get out and trail. ’m—” 

The soliloquy came to an abrupt termi- 
nation and the man all but sprawled for- 
ward over the sled as it came to a sud- 
den halt. The air was filled with savage 
growls and snarls, and beyond the sled 
he could make out a tangle of fighting 
dogs. Another team, evidently coming on 
the run, had piled into his own team at 
the angle of a rock shoulder, and the two 
teams were hopelessly massed in a slash- 
ing, gnashing tangle of savage hate. 

Close against the rock wall, the dogs 
reared high; then, as though rebounding 
from the shock, they weaved toward the 
outer edge. A dog lost his footing and 
swung over, his four feet clawing fran- 
tically for a hold. Another dog followed, 
and in a moment half the dogs were hang- 
ing over the edge, held by the tangled 
harness. Grasping his tail rope in both 
hands, Sell braced for the pull, but slowly, 
dragged by the weight of the frantic dogs, 
the sled moved closer and closer to the 
final plunge. Then—over it went. Sell let 
go—just in time to see a man, flat on his 
belly, following his own sled over the 
edge, dragged by the tail rope tied to his 


With a lunge, Sell flung himself forward 
and grasped the leg of the man—his own 
legs spread wide apart and his toes dug 
in. The man was even then over the edge 
as far as his waist. The drag was terrific. 
Suddenly the strain eased and Sell, his 
face already over the edge, saw the whole 
mass of sled and dogs drop into the 
depths. He tightened his hold on the man 
who hung so helplessly over the ledge. 
The stranger struggled feebly. 

“Hold still!” gasped Sell, panting for 
breath—and forced himself to rest an in- 
stant. He noticed, dangling from the man’s 
wrist, the frayed end of the broken tail 
rope. 

“The fool!” he thought swiftly. “Tying 
that rope to his wrist! It must have been 
pretty old, but at that it’s a wonder the 
weight of those two outfits didn’t jerk his 
hand off before the strands gave way.” 

Aloud, he said: “Just hold still till I 
get my wind. I’ll pull you back all right— 
somehow. But don’t wiggle—my arms are 
numb already.” 

The man craned a white face upward, 
and Sell found himself staring straight 
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How does the VoIce 


travel on a 


Cl An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


Do you know how your voice can 
travel on a telephone wire? How 
it can flash along the wire over- 
head, dart through cables, plunge 
through tunnels beneath rivers and 
streets and be delivered in a split 
second hundreds or thousands of 
miles away to the person with 
whom you are talking? 

Here is what happens. In the 
mouthpiece of the telephone into 


| which you speak is a very small 


disc of metal. 

As you speak, this disc quivers. 
It has a different quiver for every 
sound. It has many thousands of 
different quivers. 

There is a second disc in the tele- 
phone of the person to whom you 
are speaking. Between the two 
discs runs a copper wire. As you 
speak, an impulse of electricity 
flits along the wire. 

This impulse is molded by the 
quiver of the disc. It makes the 
second disc quiver. And the quiver 
of the second disc reproduces your 
voice to the ear of the person to 
whom you are talking. 

In the United States there are 
eighteen million telephones with 
these discs in them. This is more 
than half of all the telephones in 
the world. 

There are Bell telephone com- 
panies making connections all over 
the United States. Together they 
form what is known as the “* Bell 
Telephone System.” 
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(Continued from page 39) 
down into the terrified eyes of Mr. 
Squiggs! 


Chapter Twelve 


E recognition was mutual. The 

face of Mr. Squiggs suddenly con- 

torted in a spasm of terror. The man 
whose grip alone stood between him and 
a horrible death was the chechahco he had 
defrauded! Mr. Squiggs closed his eyes, 
and a low moan escaped him. 

“Shut up! Don’t lose your nerve!” came 
the command from above, and with a 
gleam of hope, Squiggs opened his eyes. 
The voice was speaking again: “Just a 
minute, now—I’m getting a tochold in a 
crack. There—keep quiet till I work my 
weight onto your leg—now, I can spare 
one arm—” 

An arm extended and a hand dropped 
down as far as Mr. Squiggs’ belt. “Get 
hold of my sleeve, and work yourself up,” 
commanded the man, and reaching up- 
ward Squiggs grasped the sleeve with both 
his hands, and bending his body drew 
himself cautiously upward until he suc- 
ceeded in hooking an elbow over the edge 
of the rock ledge. “Hang on for a second 
till I get a grip on your collar,” said the 
man, and a moment later Mr. Squiggs 
was jerked, weak and trembling, onto the 
snow of the trail, where he cowered be- 
fore Thomas G. Sell. 

Sell viewed the cowering figure with 
contempt. So this was the man he had 
trailed miles to overtake so that he might 
wreak physical vengeance upon him! This 
sniveling, cringing caricature of a man! 
“Bah,” said Sell, aloud, “I’d as soon kick 
a dog!” 

From a distance came the sound of a 
shout. Sell glanced up the trail, but his 
vision was cut off by the rock shoulder 
where Squiggs’ team had piled into his 
own. Again it sounded, a man’s shout 


to his dogs. Squiggs, too, heard the sound, 
and Sell noted the look of fear that 
leaped into his eyes. “Git outa my way! 
I gotta go!” he cried, leaping toward Sell 
who barred the way. 

But the other stood firm, blocking the 
narrow trail. “What’s your hurry?” he 
asked. 

With a gleam of murderous hate in his 
eyes, Squiggs stepped back, slipped his 
hand beneath his coat, and drew a pistol 
from its place of concealment. Like a 
flash, Sell was upon him, and the gun 
dropped into the snow as the wrist was 
twisted in a mighty grip. “You would, 
would you? You dirty tripe—after I 
pulled you back from that!” He picked 
up the pistol and tossed it over the edge. 
“T’ve got half a mind, now, to finish up 
what I set out to do! I ought to lick you 
to within an inch of your miserable life!” 

“Lemme go! Lemme go! I wouldn’t of 
shot you. I—” 

“You wouldn’t, huh! 
me like a dog!” 

“Lemme go!” begged the man fren- 
ziedly. “Ill give yer money back! I'll 
git it, somehow, an’ give it back! They'll 
ketch me, an’ I'll go to the pen!” 

“Bribing me, eh? No go! You'll stay 
right where you are.” 

“Oh, lemme git by! Lemme git by!” 
screamed the man. “I’d—I'd ruther gone 
over there along of the dogs!” 

“Suit yourself,” offered Sell. “The can- 
yon’s still there.” 


ARDLY were the words out of his 

mouth when around the shoulder of 
rock burst a dog team. So suddenly they 
came that the two men on the trail had 
just time to press back against the rock 
wall to avoid being crowded over the edge 
as the five-dog team swept past. But the 
sled was empty as it passed, and there at 
the angle of the trail stood a man, a rifle 


You'd have shot 


raised to his shoulder—and a sharp word 
of command on his lips: 

“Stick ’em up!” 

Instantly the arms of Mr. Squiggs and 
of Thomas G. Sell flew upward. 

“So there are two of you, eh?” said a 
voice behind the gun. 

Sell laughed: “Yes, there’s two of us— 
one of him, and one of me. I was com- 
ing up the trail and he was coming down. 
Our dogs tangled up and went over the 
edge. He nearly went with them—had the 
tail rope tied to his wrist. But I managed 
to hold him till the rope gave out just in 
the nick of time—must have been old and 
rotten—and then I pulled him back. He 
seems to be in something of a hurry, for 
when I wouldn’t let him pass, he pulled 
a gun on me—” 

“Tt’s a lie!” piped Mr. Squiggs. “It was 
me comin’ up the trail an’ him comin’ 
down! He was comin’ so fast I couldn’t 
git out of the way! When he heered you 
holler at yer dogs he like to throw’d a fit, 
he was that seairt. What’s he been doin’? 
He’s a bad lookin’ character. Better not 
take no chances. You kin count on me—” 

“That'll do,” interrupted Roaring Mike. 
“There seems to be a little misunderstand- 
ing somewhere. One of you must be mis- 
taken. I’m a deputy marshal and you're 
both under arrest; so just turn around 
and mush back to that travelers’ cabin, 
where we can straighten this out. And 
don’t try any monkey work or this rifle’s 
liable’ to go off.” 

Finding themselves driverless, Roaring 
Mike’s dogs had swerved from the trail 
and lay panting on the snow before the 
cabin as the three men reached the little 
plateau. 

The two prisoners were walking ahead 
when suddenly Sell’s arm shot out and his 
fingers twisted themselves into Squiggs’ 
collar. 

“Hold on, there!” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Without releasing his grip, Sell turned 
to face the speaker, snapping Squiggs 
about in his tracks. He grinned into the 
muzzle of the rifle: “Didn’t you notice 
him scuffling up the new snow? One of 
us spent the night here in the cabin. I’m 
under the impression it was me. Over 
there’s the tree where I cut wood and 
kindling a little while ago. If you'll just 
examine the tracks before he gets them 
all scuffed out, I think you'll be able to 
tell which one of us is speaking the truth.” 

Roaring Mike laughed: “Oh, I had you 
two sorted out, quite a way back. I had 
him pegged the minute he started scuf- 
fling, and there were a lot of tracks he 
missed. You're released from arrest. Just 
step over to the cabin and see if you can 
find a piece of rope to tie his hands with 
while we figure out what's to be done.” 

“What you want him for?” asked Sell 
when he had finished securing Squiggs to 
a stanchion of the bunk. 

“Arson, I think the books call it,” an- 
swered Roaring Mike. “He slipped in last 
night and set fire to Ten Bow. I guess the 
whole camp’s gone by now.” 

“Whew!” whistled Sell. “And where do 
you go from here?” 

“Got to get him before the commis- 
sioner down at Fairbanks.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” whined Squiggs. “I didn’t 
set no fire. It was a accident—” 

“Tell that to the judge and the jury,” 
advised O'Reilly. 

“T won’t git no fair show! Everyone’s 
agin me! I ain’t got a friend in the 
world!” 

Sell eyed the man_ speculatively: 
“Sounds reasonable, at that,” he observed. 
“For once in your life, I believe you’ve 
told the truth.” He turned to the other: 
“How are we going to get to Fairbanks? 
You haven’t any outfit on your sled, and 
mine’s in the bottom of the canyon.” 

(Continued on page 41) 


Build the Outdoor Twin Pusher Continued from page 19) 


WING SECTIONS. 


SLOT FOR SPAR EXE 


There’s just one part of the wing sec- 
tion that the template doesn’t pro- 
vide for. That’s the leading edge. Notice 
the shaded part in the wing section draw- 
ing? It’s just a quarter inch deep. This 
part of the wing is formed by a solid 
balsa beam, shaped to the curve of the 
shaded part of the drawing. The ribs 
are butt-jointed to this beam in a way 
that will be explained later. The photo- 
graph of the tip of the wing makes the 
leading edge clear to you. You should 
know that the front edge of the wing is 
called the leading edge and the rear edge 
the trailing edge. 

To shape the leading edge, you'll need 
another template the exact shape and 
size of the “leading edge” drawing oppo- 
site the drawing of the wing section. Sim- 
ply cut this drawing out, paste it on 
sheet brass, and cut and file the brass to 
the proper shape. A needle file is the tool 
to use here. Now, with the proper tools, 
you're ready to move swiftly and surely. 

You'll cut the thirteen ribs from flat 
balsa stock about 1-16 inch in thickness. 
Lay the template flat on the piece and 
cut around it with a sharp knife or safety 
razor blade. Before you remove the tem- 
plate, mark the slot and the center of 
the round holes with a sharp pencil or a 
victrola needle. Take care to make every 
one of the ribs identical! 

Now, with the point of your knife, or 
a razor blade, cut, out the slot. Outline 
the round holes with a compass. To cut 
them out, use a wood-bit—if you have 
one—cutting lightly first on one side un- 
til the point of the bit comes through, 
and then on the other, until the outside 
cutting edge of the bit has gone through 
and the round piece of wood is ready to 
drop out. If you do not have wood bits, 
you may use a sharp-pointed knife. 

After your ribs are done, make your 
two leading edge beams—one for each 
half of the wing. Look at the photograph 
of the wing tip and fix in your mind the 
appearance of the leading edge. Each 
one is made from a piece of balsa 3-8 inch 
square by 16 14 inches long. You can 
rough out the curve with your block 
plane, or with a jackknife. Check the 
shape frequently with the brass template, 


LEADING EDGE TEMPLATES. 


These drawings are full size. Cut them out and make brass templates. (See text.) 


and when you have the leading edge al- 
most down to size, finish it exactly by 
using the template as a scraper. Do this 
by drawing the scraper toward you and at 
the same time inclining it toward the 
beam. Be careful not to let the tem- 
plate twist in your hand, or it will gouge 
the beam and spoil it. 

Now you're ready to construct your 
tips. The drawing shows round tips, but 
you may change these to any shape you 
wish. If you wish, you can pattern your 
tips after the drawings and pictures of 
planesin aviation magazines such as the 
Aero Digest. Since the tips are less easy 
to cover than other parts of the wing, 
many boys let their end ribs act as tips. 
This gives them a wing with a square 
tip. The round kind is most efficient. 


If you decide on other than the square 
type, bend your wing tips from bamboo. 
Take your large piece of bamboo and 
carefully split off a piece 15 inches long. 
Finish it down to 1-16 inch square by 
splitting small slivers off the side and 
then sanding it until it’s uniform in thigk- 
ness throughout its entire length. 

As you already know, bamboo can be 
bent to any desired shape when it’s hot. 
Heat it gently over an open flame—be 
careful that it doesn’t char—and bend it 
slowly with your fingers..To check the 
shape lay it on a full size drawing of the 
curve. This curve, you'll notice, has a 
diameter of 5 inches, which is just the 
width — or chord —of the wing. Notice, 
too, that the tip goes from the front sur- 
face of the leading edge around to the 


trailing edge. Fig. I, and the photograph 
of the wing tip will make this clear to 
you. Note that the tip overlaps the lead- 
ing edge at least 1-2 inch, and fits nicely 
into a groove. 

Part of the trailing edge is formed by 
the continuation of the tip. (See the pho- 
tograph of the wing tip.) 

Now you have one tip, properly bent, 
and 1-16 inch square. Split it carefully 
along its entire length, and you have your 
two tips, identically the same. 

Your trailing edge is made of bamboo 
1-64 by 3-64 inch, extending from one 
wing tip to the other. When it’s in place, 
the flat side is up and the thin edges 
are to the front and rear. 

At last you’re ready to assemble the 

(Continued on page 53) 


January, 1928 


O’Reilly’s eyes swept the shelves: 
“Guess there’s plenty here,” he replied. 
“We don’t need much for a three-day 
trip, and here’s a couple of pairs of 
blankets. Traveling light, we should 
make good time.” 

“Tl ride the sled then!” proclaimed 
Mr. Squiggs. “I’m light, an’ I hain’t goin’ 
to do no fast trailin’ a-foot.” 

Roaring Mike grinned: “You'll run, or 
you'll drag,” he retorted. “That stunt of 
tying yourself to the tail rope will come in 
pretty handy.” 

“I know my rights,” whined the man. 
“If I'm a prisoner, I git three meals a 
day, an’ I git them blankets to sleep in, 
too. It'll take two pair to keep warm!” 

“You got some swell ideas about your- 
self—if they work,” laughed O’Reilly, as 
he and Sell secured the lashings of the 
light load. 

Despite his whining threats, Squiggs’ 
hands were freed, and he was secured to 
the tail rope of the sled by his wrist, and 
was soon trotting over the trail—pre- 
ferring that to dragging, but protesting 
whenever he had breath to spare. 

“I hain’t got no square deal!” he 
whined. “Yer two to one agin me, an’ the 
judge’ll be agin me—an’ the jury! I 
never had no luck!” 

“A man’ll get about what’s coming to 
him, in the long run,” Sell told him 
grimly. “Reputations are earned. They’re 
not a matter of luck.” 


" Chapter Thirteen 


ICK COLTON, commissioner, 

greeted Connie Morgan and Wase- 

che Bill with a grin, as the two 
partners entered his office in Fairbanks: 
“Hello. I heard about Ten Bow peterin’ 
out, an’ the hard luck you had with Big 
Buck. But you must have a fortune 
apiece salted away; so it won’t worry 
you much.” 

Waseche Bill grinned. “Yo’ ain’t only a 
couple of fortunes off on yo’ guess, Dick,” 
he answered. 

The commissioner’s face became sud- 
denly grave. ou don’t mean you're 
busted!” he exclaimed; “why, man, you 
two’ve had one of the best propositions 
in Alaska! You were big!” 

“Yeah,” agreed Waseche, “but the 
earthquake was biggah. It done ruint us 
complete.” 

“Gosh, that’s too bad. If there’s any- 
thing I can do, just name it.” 

Connie laughed. “Nothing, I guess, 
Dick, unless you can pry up that moun- 
tain and give us back our water. We’ve 
got to start all over.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Prospecting. We're going to hit out 
in the morning and make a new strike.” 
“Prospectin’! Why, the whole country 
been gone over with a fine-tooth comb!” 
“How about north of the Yukon?” asked 
Connie. “Far north. There’s plenty of 
rivers and creeks up there that have 

never been scratched.” 

“You're right,” Dick Colton admitted 
slowly. “But have you stopped to think 
why those rivers and creeks -haven’t been 
scratched?” 

“Yup,” answered Connie. “Tough coun- 
try up there. The boys have passed it up. 
But listen here. Within a year from now, 
I'll bet there'll be a stampede—to some 
crick you’ve never heard of—and when 
she comes, just remember this—Waseche 
and I'll be filed on discovery!” 

The big hand of the commissioner fell 
upon the boy’s shoulder: “That’s the talk, 
son! By golly, if anyone can do it, you 
two can!” His eyes sought the window 
and rested upon far peaks, and his fin- 
gers worked restlessly. “Do you know, I 
—I wish I was goin’ along!” 

“Come on,” invited Waseche Bill. “Git 
yo’ cap. You dog-gone ol’ sourdough! It 
wouldn’t be the first time we’d prospected 
togethah.” 

“There’s no one I'd rather have along, 
Dick,” urged Connie. “You know, you're 
the first man that ever spoke to me in 
Alaska. Do you remember?” 

“Remember, son? I guess I do! Down 
there on the dock at Anvik. Just a little 
ragged kid, huntin’ fer his dad—an’ when 
you told me you was Sam Morgan’s boy 
—gosh!” 

“Get your cap,” said Connie. 

Dick Colton’s hands were clenching and 
unclenching—slowly. 


“Remember Hesitation, when we was all 
po’ as do’-mice,” insinuated Waseche Bill. 
“But—she was a good camp, Dick.” 

“Shut up! Dog-gone it—shut up!” The 
words of the commissioner rang sharply, 
but the eyes he turned on the two part- 
ners were full of pleading. “I can’t do it, 
boys. I’d like to, better than anything else 
in the world—and you know it. But—I've 
got my work cut out here. This job—and 
the way things are shaped, politically— 
you know what would happen if we old- 
timers didn’t keep the upper hand. But 
Tl tell you this—a year from now, if I 
can get things shaped up, and if there’s a 
stampede—you'll see Dick Colton right 
on the head of it.” 


MURMUR of voices sounded from 

without, and the door opened to ad- 
mit the form of Mr. Squiggs, who entered, 
evidently much against his will. He was 
immediately followed by two others, one 
of whom closed the door carefully behind 
nim. 

“Hello, Mike! What. yo’ doin’ heah?” 
asked Waseche, in surprise at his erstwhile 
stenographer: “Yo’ supposed to be ovah 
on Ten Bow watchin’ the camp.” 

“Ten Bow won't need watching from 
now on,” answered Roaring Mike. “She’s 
burnt down.” 

“Burnt down!” cried Connie. “How in 
thunder could it burn down with no fire 
except in that cabin across the creek?” 

For answer, Roaring Mike pointed to 
Squiggs. “He set it—” 

“Tt’s a lie!” screamed Squiggs. 

“Shut up!” ordered the commissioner. 
“You'll get your turn, later.” 

Roaring Mike told his story, and was 
corroborated by Sell as to the termination 
of the flight, and the capture. 

The commissioner smiled as Sell fin- 
ished: “You followed him quite a ways, 
didn’t you? But I can’t see that you used 
him very rough, at that.” 

Sell shook his head: “No. You see— 
after I’d pulled him back over the edge, 
I couldn’t very well stand there and beat 
him up, could I? And even after he’d 
pulled the gun on me, I couldn’t bring 
myself to it—somehow, I don’t think there 
would have been any satisfaction in it.” 

“There hardly ever is,” smiled the com- 
missioner, “for right thinkin’ men. Fist 
fighting has got to be done on the spur 
of the moment—not_ deliberate.” He 
turned abruptly upon Squiggs. “An’ now, 
you! What have you got to say for your- 
self?” 

“It’s a lie,” whined the man. “I was 
goin’ about my business. I bought some 
property off’n him.’ He paused and 
nodded toward Connie Morgan. “It was a 
hotel site over on Big Buck, an’ I was go- 
in’ back fer to look it over—” 

“Your transactions seem to 
hotels, of late, don’t they?” 

Squiggs ignored the question. “I come 
to Ten Bow camp late—er, early, I mean 
—‘fore daylight. I’d be’n trailin’ all night, 
an’ I was tired an’ cold an’ hungry, an’ I 
seen the buildin’s, an’ they wasn’t no one 
there, an’ I lit a fire in the stove an’—” 

“Just a minute. You say you’d been 
trailin’ all night? Where from?” 

“On the trail from here.” 

“And you passed over that bad piece of 
trail in the darkness?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“But Sell just told us he was following 
your trail, and he stopped at the cabin 
before dark.” 

“He lied! He’s sore at me, an’ he lied.” 

“Go on.” 

Waseche Bill whispered to the commis- 
sioner, who interrupted with a question: 
“You’re sure you lighted the fire in the 
stove—not on the floor, nor against the 
wall?” 

“Course I lit it in the stove—” 

“And youre sure that this was in the 
office building?” 

“Yes, it was in that buildin’—the big 
one—first one you come to. An’ then I 
went back to git my outfit, an’ when I 
come back the buildin’ was all afire. 
Must of the stove tipped over, or a coal 
popped out—” 

“What sort of stove was it?” 

“Why, it was a stove—same as any 
stove—a cannon stove—” 

Squiggs stopped suddenly and glared 
into the laughing faces about him. 

“That will do, I guess,” said the com- 
missioner. “The joke’s on you, Squiggs— 
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This beautiful book gives the 
complete history of the Sax- 
ophone, and tells why the 

juescher is so easy to learn 
to play. Init you will find the 
JSirst lesson chart and many 
interesting pictures, Sent free 
to any boy interested in pur- 
chasing a Buescher. 


Buescher Trumpets, Trombones, and other band 
instruments are superior in easy playing, perfect 
tonal qualities, and are used by the leading artists 
throughout the world. Any instrument sent on six 
days’ trial. Easy terms of payment. Mail coupon 
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makes the best Saxophone, and that 
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Bueschers. But not every boy knows 
that the Saxophone that Buescher 
makes 7s easiest to learn to play It is. 
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No Expert Lipping Required 


Every note on the Buescher Saxo- 
phone is so accurately in tune that all 
you have to do is to open the key and 
blow normally, It’s as easy as blow- 
ing a whistle, and once you learn 
how to hold the reed in your mouth, the 
tone always comes out full and clear. 


Rich, Beautiful Tone 


The weight of the metal used and the cor- 
rect proportions of the instrument pro- 


duce a rich, mellow musical tone 
throughout the scale Tone! 
thatis the big feature of Bues- 
cher TrueTone Instruments. 


Easiest to Finger 

The keys are very spl) ar- 
ranged for easy rapid finger- 
ing. Itis almost as easy to run 
the scale on a Buescher as it 
is to thump it out with one 
finger, at the piano. There are also 
extra keys for fast work. Pressing 
one button under your thumb 
throws the entire instrument an 
octave higher. It’s simple and easy 
to make beautiful music. 
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thing as good as a Buescher. You can 
learn to play it the easiest because it is 
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instrument, start you right off 
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plete Belden Aerial Kit with 
Beldenamel Aerial Wire, Belden 
Lightning Arrester, etc., than to 
pick up the many odd items that 
are essential for a good aerial. 
Every item in the Belden Aerial 
Kit is matched for perfect per- 
formance, 
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(Continued from page 41) 
an’ the point of it is that there has 
never been a stove in that building. It 
was heated by steam. Guess I'll just bind 
you over to the spring term on about 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ bail. You 
can tell your story to the jury.” 

“T hain’t got no twenty-five thousan’!” 
whimpered the man. “Everyone’s got it 
in fer me! They won’t no one put up 
nothin’! I'll have to go to jail.” 

“That’s what I figured,” answered the 
commissioner; “then we'll know where to 
find you when we want you. I imagine 
the insurance company will want to push 
this case—hard.” 

“Insurance company! What you mean— 
insurance company?” shrilled Squiggs. 


ONNIE MORGAN smiled into the 

venomous eyes: “You see, Mr. 
Squiggs,” he explained, “as I told you the 
other day, Ten Bow has petered out, and 
Big Buck is worthless. So of course the 
Ten Bow buildings weren’t worth much to 
us right now except for the building ma- 
terial in them, but they were insured, and 
we had to pay a watchman to look after 
them until the insurance expired next 
August. Well, we shan’t have to do that 
any more—and our insurance will cover 
the loss on material all right.” 

The announcement threw Mr. Squiggs 
into a paroxysm of rage: “You’ve beat me 
agin’! You always beat me every way I 
turn! You git easy money—an’ I go to 
jail— 

“Take him away!” ordered the com- 
missioner, and a moment later the door 
closed behind Roaring Mike O’Reilly and 
his raving prisoner. 

Connie turned to the man who still 
remained jn the office: “I heard Dick call 
you Sell,” he said. “You don’t happen to 
be the Thomas G. Sell who owns the 
hotel at Kaitok Landing, do you?” 

“Why, yes—I’m the man. But—” 

Connie interrupted with a grin: “What 
will you take for the hotel, just as she 
stands—cash on the spot?” 

The man stared at the boy in surprise: 
“You—you mean you want to buy it?” 

“Yes. How does twenty-five thousand in 
cash strike you? Is that a fair price?” 

“That’s just what I paid Squiggs for it a 
few weeks ago.” 

“Will you sell it to me at that figure?” 


The man shook his head, slowly: “No,” 
he answered, “I won’t. You asked if 
twenty-five thousand was a fair price. It 
isn’t. The fact is, the hotel’s hardly worth 
anything. The camp’s going to pull out 
in the spring, and the hotel will be left, 
as you might say, high and dry. I got 
stuck with it—I'll take my medicine.” 

“I see.” And Connie nodded. But there 
was a twinkle back of his gravity. “Per- 
haps you won’t need to take so much 
medicine as you think,” he suggested as 
reaching beneath his clothing, he drew 
out a money belt, which he laid upon 
the desk. “I’m not too proud of the way 
I tricked this out of Squiggs,” he said as 
he opened the belt and counted out a roll 
of bills, “but just the same, the money 
does belong to you.” And he extended the 
roll toward Sell, who, staring incredu- 
lously, made no move to take it. “Put it 
in your pocket—it’s yours,” said the boy. 

“But I don’t understand. I thought you 
said you were broke. That’s your money 
—not mine.” 

“Not a cent of it is ours,” laughed the 
boy, “and I never intended that it should 
be, or I’d feel cheaper than I do now 
about the way I got it.” And he explained 
the transaction, not sparing himself in 
telling how Waseche Bill had condemned 
him for fighting trickery with trickery. 

“By gosh!” Dick Colton ejaculated. 
“No wonder Squiggs howled that you’d 
beat him every way he turned! Well, he 
needs plenty of beatin’!” He paused and 
nodded to Sell: “Take the money—it’s 
yours. And this lad will be feelin’ mean 
as dirt if you refuse it.” 

Sell took the money and slowly counted 
the bills. “Look here,” he said to Connie, 
“T wish you’d take at least half of this. If 
you're broke, or nearly so, you'll need it.” 

Connie Morgan laughed, “Not a penny. 
Man, I couldn’t take any of it. Besides, 
Waseche and I are prospectors now—we'll 
strike a fortune soon, though we don’t 
know yet just where.” He stopped with 
a chuckle. 

Waseche Bill and Dick Colton again fell 
to discussing the unexplored creeks and 
rivers north of the Yukon. Presently Sell 
interrupted. 

“I’m wondering—” he said slowly. “You 
know, there’s an old prospector down at 
my place, an old Irishman named Mike 
Costello. Folks claim he isn’t all there, 
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and I guess they’re right. He’s old, and 
broke, and all crippled up with rheuma- 
tism. He drifted into camp, and my wife 
and I felt sorry for him and took him in. 
He does a few odd jobs and putters 
around with the chores, but for the most 
part he sits close to the stove and mum- 
bles about gold. It seems he’s been way 
up north, somewhere. He had a partner 
—an Ulsterman named Mog O’Donovan— 
and Costello loves him like a brother, but 
from what we can gather from his mut- 
terings they must have spent most of their 
time fighting like the famous Kilkenny 
cats. I’ve tried to question him about 
where he’s been, and what became of his 
partner, but I can’t get anything out of 
him. He mumbles queer names, and then 
rambles off. We think his partner is 
dead or lost, and that the hardships Cos- 
tello went through have unhinged his 
mind. You people who know the country 
may be able to get something out of him 
—the names he mumbles mean nothing to 
me. If you're going north, why not stop 
over with me at Kaitok for a few days 
and question the old man? It’s barely pos- 
sible you might find out something of 
real value and, anyway, I’d like you to 
meet my wife and my two boys. She'll 
want to thank you for what you’ve done. 
It means a whole lot to us.” 

“We were going there anyway, if we 
hadn’t run across you here,” said Connie. 
“Maybe we might find out something 
from the old man. If his partner was lost 
up north somewhere, maybe we could 
find some trace of him. Did he say they 
made a strike?” 

“No, I don’t think they did. At least, 
he has nothing now. I figure they found 
just enough to keep them going—always 
looking for a strike farther on.” 

“Let’s go!” said Connie. “How about 
pulling out early to-morrow morning?” 

“Suits me. That'll give me time to get 
another outfit. Mine was lost.” 

“Never mind the outfit. We have plenty, 
and the trail is good down the river.” 

As the three passed out of the commis- 
sioner’s office, Connie turned and waved 
his hand to Dick Colton: “So long, Dick! 
See you in the spring—when you come 
riding up on the head of our new stam- 
pede!” 

(To be continued in the February 

number of Tue American Boy.) 
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as he tried to think of the word. And 
then came the bugle again—officers’ call. 
Alexander relinquished the company to 
our first lieutenant, and hastened away. 
So did Shakespeare, but in a different di- 
rection. 

Presently Alexander was back, and in 
column of squads, behind I Company, our 
rifles at the right shoulder, we were march- 
ing around the corner of the Armory. 

The parade ground was a gay sight. 
Students everywhere around its four sides, 
but mainly to the north, where stood the 
reviewers—the president of the university, 
the Commandant, and the general staff of 
the cadet corps. I don’t mind telling you 
that I speedily forgot the irritation that 
our pompous captain had aroused in me 
as our four companies strung themselves 
diagonally across the field with the band 
on the right—as Red Barrett, battalion 
adjutant, shouted a stentorian “Parade 
Rest!”—as the band, playing in quick 
time, swung across the field in front of us 
and back again. 

Then Red’s deep “Battalion, Atten- 
shun! Pre-e-e-sent, Arms!” After which 
he turned swiftly, saluted Major Morford, 
and announced, in crisp tones that car- 
ried throughout the big field: “Sir, the 
parade is formed.” . . . Major Morford 
drilled us in the Manual of Arms, and not 
a man went wrong. He summoned the 
battalion officers, instructed them, and 
sent them back to their posts. And then 
he gave the command that started the 
concluding, and most impressive part of 
the ceremony: “Pass in review, squads 
tight, March!” 


HARPLY we swung right, in column 
of squads, Rusty in the lead. The 
band was playing, now, playing “Stars 


and Stripes Forever,” and in time to that 
glorious march we were moving like one 
man. 

“Column left, March.” We turned left. 
We were approaching the ground which 
Alexander and we had surveyed, the pre- 
ceding Friday. 

“Squads left, March!” Alexander hur- 
ried to his post, three paces in front of 
the center of the company, and there we 
were, marching company front across the 
field. Presently we'd pass the reviewing 
officers. I could see Rusty stepping con- 
fidently along that imaginary line that 
Alexander had designated, could see Alex- 
ander moving more confidently down his 
own imaginary line. Going straight? Well 
was he, or was he edging to the right? 
But it must be straight. 

We were close to the reviewers now. 

“Eyes, Right!” shouted Alexander, and 
as our heads snapped to the right, in com- 
pliment to the reviewers, Alexander’s 
saber flashed in salute. And so we passed, 
and all I remember was Prexy Mortimer, 
smiling encouragement at the company. 

Then Alexander shouted “Front!” and 
our heads were back where they belonged. 

Our heads were, but Alexander wasn’t! 
He was still in front of the company, but 
way to the right of the center, and get- 
ting farther away at every step. He must 
have missed his landmark, for while we 
were marching straight he was most cer- 
tainly moving on a diagonal. 

I found myself wanting to yell at him, 
but that would have ruined the parade. I 
wished that he would turn around, but 
of course he didn’t—hadn’t he planned his 
line of march the day before so he would 
not have to do just that? And the com- 
pany ahead, having reached the end of 
the parade ground, was in column of 


squads again and on its way in a dif-- 
ferent direction—Alexander couldn’t guide 
himself by them. 

Step! Step! Step! 

With each pace our captain, brisk and 
confident, moved farther away from his 
proper post. Presently he was in front of 
me—I was at the extreme right end of 
the company! And then, as we ap- 
proached the end of the parade ground, 
he passed out of my range of vision en- 
tirely. A company was marching ahead, 
company front, with its commanding of- 
ficer nowhere in sight. 

Laughter rippled along the line of spec- 
tators, grew into a roar. And then Alex- 
ander’s loud “Squads left, March!” 

We wheeled left, Alexander turned, and 
saw where he’d gone. He suffered the 
humiliation, amid more laughter, of hav- 
ing to break into doubletime to catch the 
company he’d deserted! 

“Maybe,” I told myself, “this mistake 
of his will take some of the conceit out 
of him. Maybe it’s the lesson he needs! 
Lucky this was only a practice parade.” 

We passed, on our way back to the 
armory, a company at rest, and from the 
smothered remarks and grins I knew that 
Alexander’s faux pas was to become the 
joke of the year. Alexander himself was 
silent as Gibraltar, but if his face reflected 
his feelings it was a wonder his clothes 
didn’t catch fire. 


RESENTLY we were dismissed, and 
Rusty and I hurried downstairs. Just 
outside the door of officers’ quarters we 
met Shakespeare. He was hanging around 
as though he wanted to see somebody. 
“Waiting for Cap Alexander?” Rusty 
asked, jovially. 
To our surprise Shakespeare nodded. 
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“Going to kid him about being a. w. 
o. 1. at drill, I suppose.” 

We were surprised before, and-now we 
were amazed, for again Shakespeare 
nodded yes. 

Then a door banged and Alexander hur- 
ried out. 

“T say, Captain.” 

Shakespeare’s voice had a hard, arrest- 
ing quality in it that stopped Alexander 
and brought him over to us. 

“For your own good”—it was Shakes- 
peare speaking again—‘“I’d advise you 
hereafter not to be so all-fired cocky.” 

The old Alexander—the Alexander that 
had started out that morning, at eleven, 
—would have roared like a hurricane, but 
the new one was strangely patient. 

“You’ve picked on me all semester,” 
Shakespeare went on, calmly. “That’s all 
right so far as I’m concerned, but it isn’t 
from your standpoint. A man, especially 
a man who commands others, can’t afford 
to let himself get blinded by his own con- 
ceit. For months you've seen fit to make 
an example of me. To-day came my turn. 
I thought for once I’d let you have a 
good clear look at yourself.” 

Rusty looked at me and I looked at 
Rusty, and in both our faces was wonder, 
and a newborn respect for a worm that 
had suddenly turned. 

The old imperiousness was returning to 
Alexander’s face, and his anger was rising. 

“Get on with the fairy story,” he 
sneered. 

“You lined yourself up with a lamp 
post and a lilac bush,” Shakespeare said, 
gently. “Now, I guess I owe you an 
apology. The truth is that I got up at 
four this morning, and moved the lilac 
bush—” 

Rusty and I exploded. Alexander, his 
face blackening swiftly, doubled up his 


fists and started for Shakespeare. 

“Be yourself, Alexander,” said Rusty, 
coldly. “If you can’t be, we'll have to 
help you a little.” 

“Tl take it to the Commandant,” 
sputtered the wrathful captain. “I'll have 
you kicked out of the battalion.” 

“T thought of that, too,” said Shakes- 
peare, mildly. “But don’t you sce, that 
would make me, in self-defense, tell the 
whole story to everybody? And you'd be 
laughed at, a heap. You might even be- 
come the campus joke.” 

The pricked balloon look in Alexander’s 
face showed that he realized all too well 
the logic in Shakespeare’s words. 

“And, Captain,” went on Shakespeare, 
“you make fun of ‘Macbeth.’ There’s a 
place in it, remember, where Birnam Wood 
comes to Dunsinane? That's where I got 
the idea of moving the lilac bush. Might 
be a good idea for you to read ‘Mac- 
beth.’ I brought you a copy.” 

For a moment Alexander stood mur- 
dering him with his eyes. During that 
moment Rusty put in his oar. 

“Tt looks as though the cards had been 
stacked against you, Captain,” he said. 
“Just as you’ve stacked the cards against 
Hawkes, here, all semester. Apparently 
neither of you can work to advantage, 
when things are that way. Better make 
a new start, both of you.” 

I watched Alexander’s face, and I saw it 
relax—saw the hardness leave it. 

Impulsively, and without a word, he 
thrust. out both hands. One of them ac- 
cepted the copy of “Macbeth,” the other 
gripped Shakespeare’s hand. And _ then, 
abruptly, Alexander was gone. 

“Good stuff in him,” approved Rusty. 
“You’ve been the making of him, Shakes- 
peare.” 

And time proved that Rusty was right. 


In the Lair of Latouche 


(Continued from page 18) 


In less than a moment, Jim had drawn 
the heavy drapery of the window about 
him, swiftly, silently. Forrester was look- 
ing for that imaginary spot of light and 
Jim had disappeared. 

After a few moments Jim heard far off 
in the distance the tinkle of a little bell. 
Then there was a cool draft of air. A 
door had opened and closed. He felt peo- 
ple moving about in the dark. But the 
floor was richly carpeted and he could 
hear no footfall. Suddenly the drapery in 
which he had enclosed himself tightened 
and strong arms held him fast, fingers at 
his throat. He fought desperately, but 
without avail. The lights flashed on. He 
was being carried somewhere. A musty 
odor reached his nostrils and damp air 
fanned his cheeks, There was a shout, the 
hands that held him released him, and he 
began dropping into deeper darkness. 

Strange, moving, bright spots danced 
around Tierney as he regained conscious- 
ness. His head ached, and he felt ill. A 
sharp pain in the calf of his right leg was 
followed by a sharper pain in his left. 

Rats! 

He had been dropped into one of the 
sewers of Paris. The rippling of water as- 


sured him of that. The rodents, monstrous, * 


starved creatures, continued their attacks. 
He bellowed at them, kicking to right and 
left, groping on hands and knees along 
the stone walk halfway up the arch. He 
located the edge and crawled along, care- 
fully. His hand came to a bar—an iron 
bar probably left by some workman. From 
time to time he swung this weapon, slay- 
ing dozens of his tormentors. 

He got to his feet and listened with the 
keen ears of a man who had given all his 
life to the perilous task of tracking crimi- 
nals. He could tell the direction of the 
flow. There would have to be an outlet, 
and there would be his escape. 

His right hand followed the arch, his 
large feet wary of the edge beneath them. 


He came to a confluence of the great - 


underground system of sanitation. He 
could tell from the increase in the volume 
of flux. Here was, he thought, the main 
artery. But here, also, was the end of his 
pathway. He paused only long enough to 
get his directions by sound. Then he 
plunged in, up to his armpits, and waded 


forward bravely. He made it and strug- 
gled on. 

Ahead—and it seemed miles ahead— 
there was a faint glow. He thanked God 
for it, faint as it was. He reached it. It 
came from above and was of orange color. 
The light came through an iron manhole 
with a slight crack in it—from a street 
lamp. He groped for the wall and found 
the little iron ladder leading above. He 
was weak, but he braced his great shoul- 
ders against the cover and with a mighty 
heave upset it into the street. He 
squeezed out, replaced the cover, hailed 
a taxi, flourished a wet thousand franc 
note and piled in, stammering the name 
of his hotel. He sank into the taxi seat, 
unable, almost, to tolerate himself. 

After a strenuous battle with the French 
language, he found a bath tub, got a 
change of clothes and hurried to the near- 
est police station. With a squad, he hur- 
ried back to the little house near the 
Place des Vosges. But there was no an- 
swer to his insistent rings and knocks. He 
battered in the stout front door and 
rushed into the room where he had been 
trapped. The house was empty. By their 
own secret exit, Forrester and his hire- 
lings had made their getaway. 

Slowly, Tierney went back to the hotel, 
where he wrote a line to Maggie. 


Dear Mrs. Murphy: 

Well, Maggie, I made a slip-up on 
the ham and eggs, but I got a bath 
anyhow and that’s saying something 
in this dear Paris. Every room has a 
little baby tub big enough for one 
foot, but this time I got a regular 
bath and it looked like the Atlantic 
Ocean to yours truly, I ain’t landed 
Forrester yet, but as soon as I learn 
the language I’ll get him, provided he 
don’t duck out to some country where 
I have to learn a new language—some 
country like Rome or Berlin. Don’t 
forget to feed the mutt and let out 
the cat. As the French say, 

Voolyvoo, 
Jim. 
Next month, you'll follow Jim Tierney 
on another adventure in his chase after 
Sdent Forrester. Don’t miss “In the Court 
of the Dragon.” 
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NDOORS and out- 

doors—on the hard 
wood of the gymnasium 
floor as well as on the 
grass or clay of the tennis 
court—in every game 
where you have to cover 
ground fast—the saying 
of this great player holds 
good: ‘Shoes must be 
exactly right.” 


It’s no wonder that 
this great athlete plays in 
Keds! And that most 
champion players in many 
sports—championship teams from 
coast to coast—choose Keds. 


This new Keds special basket- 
ball shoe has a sure grip on the 
fastest floor. Its sole is non-slip- 
ping, light and springy. It is 
specially built to absorb shocks 
that tire muscles. 


Keds uppers are light, too. But 
they’re strong, to protect against 


Here’s the shoe 
that’s built for speed! 


“SPRING-STEP’’—This new special Keds 
basketball shoe is just what he’s been looking 
for, says one of America’s most famous basket- 
ball coaches. The diagram shows you why. The 
“Spring-Step” has a tough sure-gripping sole 
and is shaped to fit your feet. Comes in white 
with black trim. 


IMPROVED 
LACING STRIP 
CONSTRUCTION 


RIBBED GUM 
TOE STRIP 


They are not 


. the secret of 
power and speed” 


says a world’s 


champion athlete in a 


booklet written for boys 


On the handball court or the basketball floor — 

indoors and outdoors—fast, sure play depends on 

footwork. And Keds are built for speed! There's a 
model for every kind of sports wear 


strains. And there’s the special 
Feltex innersole to keep your feet 
always cool and comfortable. 

Ask for Keds by name. But be 
sure the name Keds is on the shoe. 
There’s a model for every kind of 
sports wear, indoors and out. Keds 
come in all popular styles at prices 
from $1.25 to $4.50. 


United States Rubber Company 
NON- CHAFING 


FLARE TOP ae STAY 
R= 


CUSHION 


FELTEX HEEL SEAT 
(Sporje Rubber } 


ARCH INSOLE 


CUSHION 
(Sponge Rubber) 


eds @ 


Trade Mark Reg, U, S, Pat. Off. 


unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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Young Engineers! | 


Oil-wise boys avoid “engine trou- 
ble.” They use 3-in-One regularly 
to keep their toy engines puffing 
and motors purring. 


e 
3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


makes mechanical toys work better—last 
longer. Oils automatic tools, air and 
“regular” rifles, roller skates and the 
good old bicycle. 
3-in-One is not “plain machine oil” but 
a scientific compound of several fine lubri- 
cating oils, combined to secure all their 
unusual qualities in one good high qual- 
ity product. 
Sold in good stores everywhere in Handy 
Cans and three sizes of bottles. 
FREE SAMPLE and illustrated Dic- 
tionary of Uses. Request both on a postal. 


Made since 1894 by 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
x0 William Se. New York, N. ¥. ¢ 


To keep rust from 
ice skates: Dry after 
using; then rub all 


over with 3-in-One 


thatPlease and 


PLAY Win Applause 


Plays of any _theme— bright with wit—gay with 

comedy—BIG and gripping with tragedy—all found 

in our selected catalogue—Sent Free on Request! 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. 33 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Every Boy and Girl 
\ Should OwnThis 


No matter whether you have been roller 
skating a long time or are just learning you 
should write for this free book. 

Some of the headings are: Position of Body, 
How to Hold Feet, The Start, The Stroke, 


Acquiring Speed, ete. Also information 

aboutracing, games, roller skate hiking, etc, 

“CHICAGOS” are the fast roller skates 

with the ball-bearing wheels and noiseless, 

shock absorbing rubber tires. From dealers 

or sent direct on receipt of $4.00 and 
lealers name, 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
Established Over 20 years 


4444 W. Lake Street Chicago, Ul. 
ne «CHICAGC” 
} Rubber Tire Roller Skates 


The Keepers of the River Dam 


(Continued from page 11) 


it temporarily diminishes the stream level 
on the reaches below the dam; then, too, 
the passage of fish is stopped. But these 
things the beavers never consider. 

A family of otters a mile downstream, 
finding that the run of fish down river 
had suddenly come to a complete stop, 
set off upstream to investigate the mat- 
ter. They had a fair idea of what they 
would find, knowing the ways of the bea- 
vers of old, but being six in number, were 
not prepared to face the formidable fight- 
ing array of old Keeonek’s household. 
They appeared in the beaver pool one 
afternoon quite suddénly, and amid a 
great turmoil of splashing water and whis- 
tled challenges they mounted the dam. 
The beavers, resting in their lodge at the 
time, were awakened by the racket, de- 
cided that somebody was put out about 
something, and rushed down to investi- 
gate. At sight of their hereditary enemies, 
the otters, their small eyes glowed red 
from their blunt, furry faces, and they 
hurled themselves in a body to the at- 
tack. 

So fierce was the battle they put up 
that within five minutes the pool was 
cleared of the enemy with no particular 
damage having been wrought. The otters, 
knowing they were outnumbered, went on 
their way upstream, mewing over their 
wounds, leaving the victors scolding ex- 
citedly about the dam, examining and re- 
examining the barricade and spillway for 
some injury that might have occurred. 


| eae skirmish was but the beginning of 


a prolonged period of watchfulness 
and warfare, as the beavers well knew. 
The feud between the otter and beaver 


| clans is age old, and as natural and in- 
| stinctive as that between dog and cat. 


The otters, driven from their favorite 
haunts downstream, were now forced to 
resort to a much less favorable habitat up- 
river, and their rancor grew by slow de- 
grees. For a time the situation had its 
return for the otters, for the fish, journey- 
ing downstream, would bring up against 
the barrier of the beaver dam, and ex- 
cept for a few who would slither over the 
spillway, they would turn about and 
plunge bewilderedly upstream again. In 
this condition, even the lightning-swift 
trout fell easy prey to the otters, and for 
a few weeks the black fishermen fared 
well indeed. 

Then came the first bloodshed between 
the clans. One of Keeonek’s young sons 
met a young otter on the bank below the 
baer one night, and promptly fell upon 

im. 

Locked jowl to throat, each with a fatal 
hold, they threshed and rolled to the 
water’s edge, and sank beneath the sur- 
face. Their cutting teeth bit momentarily 
deeper and deeper, for neither would re- 
linquish his hold. In that grim grip, they 
sank for a final time to the bottom and 
died still locked. There they rested till 
the next day, when the lightened bodies 
rose and floated aimlessly with the cur- 
rent, bumping each other along the swirl- 
ing eddies as if their war was still on. 

It was thus that they were found by 
Long Tom Handy, the white-haired trap- 
per who lived on the lower branch of the 
river. Handy read the full story of the 
quarrel in the torn throats and lacerated 
pelts, and guessed that this had been only 
one battle in a bitter war. Handy had al- 
ways known of the bad blood that existed 
between beaver and otter, but had never 
had opportunity to observe the working 
out of such a feud. Filled with curiosity 
in regard to all such secrets of the for- 
est, he set off upstream to locate the 
beaver colony and find, if possible, the 
runways of the otters. The result was that 
during the months that followed he be- 
came a spectator to many an interesting 
turn in the prolonged war upriver. 


ITH the last of November, winter, 

setting in suddenly with fierce 
frosts, clamped down on the river over- 
night, binding it with a sheet of ice, trans- 
parent and over an inch thick. From now 
on, the family of beavers would be held 
virtually prisoners in their winter lodge 


and pool, dependent wholly on the supply 
of storage wood they had collected that 
fall, together with such roots and bulbs 
as grew in their pool to tide them through 
till spring. 

Under the biting gales that now blew 
daily, the forest world surrounding the 
river grew bleak and frozen hard as iron. 
Snow swept across the surface of the ice, 
and up above, the beavers could hear 
faintly the creaking complaint of swaying 
trees and wind-tossed branches. But down 
beneath the protecting ice, life moved on 
as tranquil and ordered as on a ‘spring 
morning, The weeds swayed softly in the 
gentle current just as they had in sum- 
mer, and the beavers swam to and fro in 
water that was no colder than it had been 
in autumn. As they moved about at their 
work, warm and secure, listening to the 
hard snow slithering across the ice roof of 
their refuge, the little bead-bright eyes of 
Keeonek’s household seemed to glow with 
satisfaction over their conscious well-be- 
ing. 

The beaver family now had but one 
worry, and that had nothing to do with 
enemies, but with the safety of their dam. 
Everything depended on that. A break 
in the dam, even a small leak, in mid- 
winter might prove fatal, for with the 
ice solid over the river, they would be 
unable to get out to repair the damage. 
Once the water of their pool went down, 
their precious supply of food-wood would 
be frozen into an iron mass on the bot- 
tom, and even their exit tunnels blocked 
with ice. 

And so, day and night, the beavers lis- 
tened for any change in the restful tune 
of the water sliding over their spillway. 
Week in and week out they were lulled 
to sleep by its quiet tune, for it told them 
at any and all hours that all was well. 

But there came a day when there was a 
break in the tune. A violent splashing 
was heard by one of the beavers who 
happened to be outside the dam. He 
brought the other beavers swiftly from 
the mouth of the lodge, to go rushing up 
and down the length of the dam in the 
underwater gloom to locate possible dan- 
ger. It happened that the otters, who 
roam the upper ice and snow in winter as 


freely as the waterways beneath, had | 


journeyed downstream, and coming upon 
the open water below the dam, stopped 
to play. Of course they knew they could 
do no damage to the huge frozen mass, 
but they clambered up and down over the 
face of the barrier, peering in every 
cranny and sniffing at every branch and 
twig. The beavers, not knowing what 
might be threatening the dam, put in a 
terrible hour before they realized that 
their horror was causeless. 

Thereafter, «lmost daily, the otters 
would come down to the open water to 
play. They made an icy slide down the 
steep bank into the water, and down this 
they would slither, legs qdpubled under 
them, ending in a thrillimg plunge to the 
bottom of the pool. They pursued this 
game with the glee of small boys sliding 
down hill. And on each occasion the bea- 
vers heard them without, their initial ter- 
ror was renewed, while their hatred for 
the otters grew. 


Y mid-January the river had sunk to 

its lowest level and the ice sagged in 
midstream. The fish now, thanks to the 
otters’ deadly skill, were scarcer and 
scarcer, and the time now came, through 
famine and necessity, when the feud of 
the two clans was brought to a queer is- 
sue. By February the otters, who had 
been ranging far up and down the river, 
were forced to seek fish in the beavers’ 
deep pool, where many wary fish had gone 
for safety. Swifter and more agile in the 
water than the beavers, the otters would 
watch their chance and dart in and out 
for fish. Thus the skirmishing became al- 
most incessant, for the beavers always 
gave chase. 

The climax to the feud came about 
quite naturally and inevitably; what was 
done was unpremeditated on the part of 
the otters, but to the beavers it was the 
one heinous and unforgivable offense. The 
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littering of their pool about its edges 
with fish scales and fins that had floated 
downstream, the beavers had endured for 
weeks, much as they detested the savor of 
fish, but when it came to defiling the in- 
terior of their dwelling with such refuse, 
their rage knew no bounds. 

It happened in this way. A particularly 
agile trout had craftily taken refuge in 
the deep water surrounding the beaver 
lodge, and had long eluded all attempts 
of the otters to catch him. But Tunawa, 
the big leader of the otter family, slip- 
ping into the pool one day at a time 
when the beavers were all at rest in their 
lodge, captured this shiny fellow after a 
breath-taking chase. Almost at the limit 
of his wind by the time he made the 
capture, Tunawa, instead of swimming 
back upstream to the nearest breathing- 
place, dove with a rush straight into the 
entrance of the beaver lodge with his 
prize. He emerged in the vacant lower 
chamber and, halting to regain his breath, 
fell to eating on the spot. 

The beavers, roused by the commotion, 
started cautiously down the narrow pas- 
sage from the upper room, but before a 
single animal could 
emerge, Tunawa had 
blocked the way. Ex- 
traordinarily large for 
one of his clan, he 
was more thana 
match for any mem- 
ber of the household 
save Keeonek him- 
self. Fiercely hungry, 
unmindful of the 
wrathful mutterings 
from the passage 
ahead, he humped his 
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hazard seemed more than ever likely. 
Rising, the old woodsman made his way 
upstream toward the otters’ stronghold, 
keen to get some idea of the outcome of 
the affair. 

Tunawa, with his flying start, had out- 
distanced his pursuers. Two hundred 
yards upstream he came to rest in a 
dome-shaped ice cave under a hummock 
where the expanding ice crowded upward 
over a half-submerged rock, making a 
roomy chamber. But less than a minute 
had passed when around the bend in the 
stream came Keeonek and his family, 
swimming four abreast and churning the 
water fiercely. Tuna- 
wa took one look at 
their ferocious masks 
and read there the 


denouement of _ his 
day’s hunt. There was 
the flash of white 
fangs beneath his cat- 
like drooping whis- 
kers and a low chur- 
ring growl like the 
ominous note of a 
saw biting through 


timber—that was his 
acceptance of the 
showdown. Neither 
panicky nor perturb- 
ed, he glared back a 


household. 

The coming clash 
would be a grim bat- 
tle in which the ot- 
ters would be danger- 

y outnumbered, 
but it found no erav- 


back and fell to bolt- Tokens of athletic su- en strain in their 
ing his fish, hissing an E ses courage. There was 
and snarling warnings ecgrae raternities never a thought of 
in between. There ght for ’em. The Di- flight; for in spite of 
was room in the up- gams did! So did the their many crimes, no 
per passage for only Chi Chi’s! And how! member of the wea- 
one animal at a time sel tribe was ever 
and the lower end of known to < craft 


it was blocked by | “MUGS FOR or fierceness in battle. 
Tunawa with a chip ” Savage hate but no 
on his shoulder and THE MANTEL fear showed in the 
the five-pound bulk usu brightly in- 


of the trout. 
Before old Keeonek 
had generated the 
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quisitive eyes of the 
five big otte s they 
made their final stand 


wrath to hurl himself 
to a precarious attack, 
Tunawa had bolted his fill, and turn- 
ing, dove like a plummet to the safety of 
the stream, leaving behind him the 
stenchful mess of scales, slime, and fins, 
to litter the beavers’ scrupulously clean 
dwelling. That litter, furthermore, abomi- 
nable to every beaver’s nose and palate, 
could not be dumped from the lodge, 
which had but an underwater entrance, 
but must be taken up in the teeth of the 
enraged householders and carried out to 
be buried in mud or set afloat in the 
stream. ‘ : 

Five lengths behind the disappearing 
otter, Keeonek’s bulk plopped into the 
water of the lower exit. His six followers 
came close behind him and the whole 
seven, shooting like projectiles from the 
lodge entrance, took up the chase of the 
fleeing despoiler. Nor did the chase end 
at the pool limit. The last notch had been 
reached, the crowning insult suffered, and 
only the annihilation of the otter clan 
could pay for it. 


ONG TOM HANDY, happening to 
pass by the dam some ten minutes 
previous, had seen the faint commotion 
beneath the ice of the pool, caused by 
Tunawa’s capture of the silver trout. A 
month before he had cut a square hole in 
the pond ice, into which he had lowered a 
covered box with a glass bottom. Creep- 
ing silently up to this spy hole, he had 
often watched the activities of the beaver 
colony. Pausing on this day, he knelt to 
catch a glimpse of what might be taking 
place below. 

He had waited but a minute or two 
when he saw the dark, sinuous form of 
Tunawa, the otter, shoot across his range 
of vision, followed quickly by all seven 
of the keepers of the river dam. Fugitive 
and pursuers disappeared upstream amid a 
swirl of foam and bubbles. Handy opined 
that this chase would end in drama. 
When, after he had waited five or ten 
minutes, the beavers did not return, his 


about the open water 
of a spring hole, 
where a tiny creek flowed into the main 
stream. 

The seven besiegers arrived on the 
scene with a rush that sent the water 
washing up the bank, breathless from their 
long chase. For a moment or two they 
stopped, eyeing the other clan from a dis- 
tance of four or five feet, eyes glowing 
like coals with a contained rage and en- 
mity. Each clan saw a deadly foe in every 
member of the other. 

It was the big leading otter who gave 
some signal for attack, perhaps with an 
idea of forcing the issue while the beavers 
were still winded. The five closed with 
the seven in darting snake-like rushes at 
the water’s edge, and the surface of the 
pool was lashed in frenzy as five pairs of 
fighters locked together. The two young 
beavers thus left out, rushed here and 
there through the water, seeking a tell- 
ing grip on one or other of the black as- 
sailants. 

Out on the snowy bank and then down 
into the icy depths of the pool the 
struggle waged, stark murder in the heart 
of every fighter. Snow-white fangs 
snicked and the hue of the swirling water 
here and there deepened to a brickish 
stain in the open pool. 

Old Keeonek’s initial attempt to close 
with the leader of the otters had failed. 
With a trout-like flick, the weasel chief 
had eluded him to close with the beaver’s 
eldest son, not through any fainthearted- 
ness, but with crafty intent to make one 
or two swift kills and lessen the odds 
against his household. Keeonek, seeing this 
pair sink beneath the surface, closed with 
a young female otter. The kills of the two 
clan leaders were timed the same, almost 
to the second, and as each rose, panting 
and victorious, another pair of young 
fighters, locked in a fatal throat-hold that 
would never be broken, were sucked un- 
der the downstream ice, thus adding the 
number of slain to four, within the space 
of five minutes. 


challenge, then sped | 
upstream to warn his | 
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(Continued from page 45) 

At this moment the mates of the two 
leaders, locked in furious combat, sank 
in the middle of the pool, and éach of the 
big males rushed toward the spot in a 
surge of rage, met each other midway, 
and the battle royal was on. They came 
together with the speed of sharks, with 
ripping throat slashes; twisted aside, and 
turned again, feinting like skilled duelists. 
Each was keen for the final killing grip, 
but feared a locked hold that might prove 
fatal to both. 

Though Keeonek possessed the greater 
bulk, the greater crushing power of jaw, 
Tunawa was his master in swiftness, and 
his the longer and sharper teeth. Again 
and again the otter struck with lance-like 
swiftness, while Keeonek, still the more 
contained, bided his time. Then Tunawa, 
overhasty and desperate in the knowledge 
that his family was outnumbered, made 
the mistake that could not be undone. 
His jaws closed on Keeonek’s shoulder 
and instead of releasing again, clamped 
spasmodically. 


EEONEK spun round, stiffening his 
powerful spine to an arch of whale- 
bone. Tunawa’s fangs tore loose and for a 
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of the courtyard. Before we saw a light 
or any sign of the castle, we could hear 
yells and the sound of drumming. Lionel 
began to mutter to himself and hold 
back. 

“Go on,” whispered Hoppy fiercely. 
“Just to the tower.” 

“Oh, marcy!” moaned Lionel under his 
breath. “I could die.” 

We stumbled a few yards farther up the 
slope and came to the edge of the thicket. 
A hundred yards away at the crest of a 
bare rocky slope the castle loomed up, 
with a glare coming from behind it as if 
big fires were lighted in the courtyard. 
Lionel gave a sigh and was off in the 
underbrush like a deer without even say- 
ing good-by. A cloud blew away from 
the face of the moon just then; I turned 
to look at Hoppy and almost jumped out 
of my skin. I’d forgotten he was blacked 
up, and in the moonlight his blue eyes 
made him look ghastly. We crouched 
there a minute, listening to the waves of 
shouting that came now and then from 
the castle and the monotonous throbbing 
of that drum. 

“There’s our tower,” said Hoppy, point- 
ing, “and the wall. Come on.” 


E advanced up the hill on all fours 

and reached the tower. It had orig- 
inally been two stories high, but the top 
had fallen away, almost blocking a door- 
less opening to a black hole where the 
pirates used to watch. By climbing up 
those stones we could reach the top of 
the wall. The clouds covered the moon 
again and we started up. Suddenly 
Hoppy seized my arm. 

“Look!” he breathed. 

In the upper half of that black opening 
was a blurred gray figure—that moved. I 
almost died right then and there. As we 
stared at it, it took the shape of a man’s 
head—a man’s head with a long white 
beard. Then it wavered and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

“If we could only make a noise,” whis- 
pered Hoppy. I could feel him trembling. 

“Come on,” I said, too weak to do any- 
thing but wish I was home. The thought 
of Pineapple somewhere in that haunted 
ruin was all that kept me up. 

We made the wall and crawled along 
slowly so as not to dislodge the loose 
stones. We came to the roof of a shed 
against the main building, just as the cook 
had said, and there was a big window 
gaping right above it. We crouched out- 
side a minute to get our breath. This 
time it was my turn to clutch Hoppy and 
gasp: 

“Oh, my gosh! Look!” 

Tt was right in the window this time— 


moment gripped only a mouthful of loose 
hide. In that moment Keeonek achieved 
a neck hold at the base of the other's jaw, 
and his powerful jaws worked inexorably 
in and in toward the jugular. 

Tunawa’s grip released; his keen, vin- 
dictive fangs struck in one last attempt. 
His long neck arched outward and his 
jaws closed in as near a vital grip as he 
could gain—the pouchlike bulge at the 
side of Keeonek’s fat chops. They closed 
and set fast in a grip that not even death 
could loosen, for already rigor mortis was 
setting in. In utter silence, down in the 
choking depths, the pair writhed and 
whirled about, eyes closed now, the one 
in his death throes, the other blinded by 
the roiled and bloody water. In his last 
spasms the otter’s lithe body twisted 
about his assailant like a snake, claws 
ripping, but his steel-like jaws remained 
locked, even after death had touched him. 

With lungs and eyeballs close to burst- 
ing from the prolonged strain, Keeonek 
loosed his jaws and put forth the last of 
his reserve to gain the life-giving air once 
more. But the heavy body of Tunawa 
now hung like a millstone from his neck, 
weighting him down. Before he could 
labor to the surface the current had caught 
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them both in its swing and carried them 
under the ice. 

Desperately the big beaver breasted 
the current, alternately stopping to tear 
at his enemy’s weight. He had paid off 
his score with the otter, and the dam 
was now safe, but his own life seemed 
the forfeit. Unless he obtained air, death 
was but a few seconds away. 

And then the unexpected happened— 
and it was timed to a split second 
to save old Keeonck’s pelt. The swirling 
bodies bumped against something in mid- 
current—the rock on which Tunawa had 
paused in his flight upstream. They half 
grounded against it, and passed, the bea- 
ver’s claws rasping vainly for a hold on 
its icy surface. Then a movement from 
above. 

Keeonek’s mate, after worsting the she- 
otter, had landed there gasping, to regain 
her strength, only a half minute before. 
Now as her reeling senses took in the sit- 
uation, she rallied and went plunging 
bravely to the rescue. Like a young alli- 
gator at a carcass, she fastened upon 
Tunawa’s jaws and tugged and jerked till 
teeth and hide gave way, and old Keeo- 
nek, patriarch of the river, was freed. 

Together the owners of the river dam 


(Continued from page 24) 


the face of a wasted old man—a face as 
gray as the straggling beard. 

“I never believed—” began Hoppy, 
through his chattering teeth, and then he 
was struck dumb by the sound of foot- 
steps inside the room. There was a light 
clatter, toward us; the bearded face 
bounded up before our eyes and some- 
thing banged on the shed roof beside us; 
footsteps retreated along the wall toward 
the tower. Hoppy and I lay flat, clutch- 
ing each other and wondering if we were 
still alive. Then he began to laugh softly. 

“Did you see?” he whis- 
pered. “The—old men—with 
white beards—are goats.” 

I realized it at the same 
instant and began 
to laugh too. We 
lay there on the 
shed roof about 
ten minutes, trem- 
bling with relief. 

“After that,” I 
said, “there’s noth- 
ing left on this is- 
land to scare us.” 

“Tl never — be 
afraid—of 
thing — again,” 
gurgled Hoppy. 
“Come on — find 
Pineapple.” 

Though our first 
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Stays at Home 


“Go bear-hunting? Huh!” 
Derry sniffed in scornful 
“No bears near | 
this dull camp.” 


“AIL right, sad-face,” 


placed against it on the other side. In 
the darkness we put our shoulders to it 
and shoved; it gave inch by inch. When 
we had an opening wide enough to stick 
our heads through I thrust the flashlight 
in and switched it on. 

Then I nearly dropped in my _ tracks 
again. In the center of the floor lay the 
biggest snake I ever saw, 2 yellow one 
with black diamond markings and as big 
around as my waist. 

“Great. guns!” whimpered Hoppy. 
Pineapple in with that?” 

I closed the door and leaned against 
it in a cold sweat. 
“We don’t go through there!” 
“But that’s the third room.” 

“I don’t think. 
We turned a cor- 
ner after that first 
room; so it does 
not count. Pine- 
apple must be in 
the one beyond; 
we've got to go by 
the porch roof.” 

“But his door 
onto the porch is 
locked.” 

“We'll go by it 
and try from the 
room on the other 
side. Come on.” 

We opened the 


“Js 


- Derry 


big terrorwas chuckled his master. “Stay | door that let out 
over, we went at home alone.” to the roof and a 
cautiously. We | wave of sound 
dropped over the Derry yawned and stayed swept in from the 


window sill into 
the first room and 
lay flat, listening 
in the dark, be- 
fore I turned on 
the flashlight. 
Nothing there ex- 
cept the smell of 
goats. Nothing had 


came to call. 


—and a rambunctious bear 
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courtyard. It 
sounded as if 
about a hundred 
people were down 
there, moaning 
and singing and 
yelling, and over 
it all came the 
thud, thud, thud 


lived in that cas- 
tle since Black 
Tom’s time, I reckoned, except goats. 

“Third room on the right,” whispered 
Hoppy. “Listen to that noise in the 
courtyard! Let’s see what they’re doing.” 

'“Let ’em alone,” said I. “We've got 
Pineapple to get first.” 

Keeping the light pointed at the 
floor, we crossed to the door leading 
into the adjoining room. I put out the 
light and pressed against it. It gave 
with a terrifying squeak. We listened a 
minute; no sound except the droning of 
the drum outside and a wailing singing. 
We crossed the room with our hearts in 
our mouths and pushed the second door. 
It was unlocked, but something was 


of the drum. We 
opened the door 
just wide enough to squeeze ourselves 
through, belly-flat on the stone roof. And 
we didn’t try to look over the edge into 
the courtyard, either. There were four 
silk-cotton trees in the court, and their 
tops rose above the level of the second- 
story roof; the firclight shone through 
them from the ground, but the top side 
of that porch was as black as the inside 
of a cow. Hoppy and I worked ourselves 
along the wall; felt the next door, where 
the snake was; came to the next one and 
found it locked. 

“That’s Pineapple’s,” I whispered, and 
we crawled to the door beyond it. 

Tt was the last door on that side of the 
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crawled out on the flat-topped rock, where 
long and long they rested in the blessed 
air, doctoring each other’s wounds. 

Tom Handy had arrived at the open 
spring hole that had been the scene of the 
battle, just in time to see the final skir- 
mish between the youngsters. The re- 
maining beavers had driven the two 
young otters who had survived out of the 
water and up the snowy bank as Handy 
came silently up. The otters were slowly 
retreating into the woods where the bea- 
vers dared not follow. On the bank of 
the pool lay the dead mate of Tunawa, 
and it was plain to the old woodsman 
what trend the battle had taken. As he 
came up, the three beavers suddenly 
whirled and plunged from sight in the 
pool, while the two young otters went 
bounding away into the darkening woods. 

“Keeonek and his family have won the 
feud,” Handy concluded, as he knelt to 
remove the pelt of the dead she-otter. 
“And a good thing it is all round,” he 
added, “for there’s no thriftier tribe in all 
the woods.” 

In his admiration, Handy elected then 
and there that Keeonek and his colony 
should go free of any traps of his from 
that time on. 
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castle and our one remaining chance, It 
opened. Hoppy and I squirmed through 
and sat there in the darkness, listening to 
the beating of our hearts; we could hear 
the pounding in our chests even over the 
racket outside. Then I flashed on the 
light; it took every ounce of will I had 
to do it. I somehow felt safe in the 
darkness and dreaded what the light 
might reveal; but the room was empty. 
There was a door in the back wall and 
we got to our feet and tiptoed to it. My 
heart almost stopped as I pulled on it; 
it gave. 

If I live to be a hundred years old I'll 
never forget the way Pineapple looked. 
My first thought was that they’d killed 
him. He was lying face down on a 
tattered mattress in the middle of the 
floor, his head half buried in chains that 
manacled his hands together. Around his 
ankles were fathoms and fathoms of hemp 
rope, but he wasn’t gagged. That’s what 
scared me most; suppose they’d fixed him 
so he couldn't yell! 

I was over him in a second, pressing his 
shoulder and whispering in his ear. When 
he murmured and turned over, I let the 
light go out so he wouldn’t be startled 
into letting out a holler that they might 
hear outside, 

“Huh!” he said sleepily. “What do you 
want?” 

“Pineapple,” I whispered, “be quiet.” 

“Who is it?” he asked, and I could feel 
him stiffen all’ over at the sound of his 
nickname. 

“Tt’s Lex Brassgat.” 

“Don’t fool!” 

“It is, I tell you, but you mustn’t make 
a sound.” 

“Strike a match and let’s see you.” 


SHOT the flashlight on. Pineapple sat 

up as if a spring were under him. 

“Sufferin’ old dyin’ cries of the mar- 
tyrs!” he whispered with his jaw dropped. 
“What in all creation are you doin’ here? 
And you're all black!” 

He looked like an early martyr himself 
with a two-weeks’ growth of beard. 

“You're rescued,” said Hoppy, starting 
to work on the ropes around his ankles 
with the clasp knife. 

“We've got a boat up the island,” I 
told him. “We're going to get you away.” 

“How about those chains?” said Hoppy. 
“We can’t cut them.” 

“Git my feet loose,” said Pineapple, 
“and I'll mind these here chains.” 

And he gaped at me as if he thought he 
was dreaming, and muttered again: 

“Sufferin’ old dyin’ cries of 
martyrs!” 

Hoppy had his legs free in two minutes 
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and Pineapple stood up and flexed the 
muscles in his legs. 

“I can still walk,” he said. “I thought 
maybe those blasted ropes had paralyzed 
me for life. Now before I vacate off these 
premises I'd like to give that Ali a sou- 
venir—have you got a gun?” 

I said we hadn't. t 

“Too bad,” he said. “I’d sure like to 
explode one Tight in his face.” 

“Come on,” said I. “It must be getting 
near daylight. ue 

“Four o’clock,” said Hoppy, looking at 
his wrist watch. “Hey! Not that way!” 

Pineapple was pulling open the door 
where the snake was. 

“There’s a big snake in there.” 

“TIl just leave the door open,” said 
Pineapple. ‘“Mebbe he'll get loose on ’em. 
He’s harmless, but I never could git used 
to havin’ him round.” 

The yelling outside rose to a roar and 
then subsided as a single voice spoke. 

“That’s that Ali,” whispered Pineapple, 
as we crawled out on the porch roof. 

“Let’s take a look,” said Hoppy. 

Pineapple had quite a time keeping his 
chains from clanking as we crawled on 
our stomachs across the stones, but he 
did it as quietly as a cat. In the shadow 
of one of the silver cotton trees we made 
ourselves as flat as possible and peered 
over the edge of the broken balustrade 
into the courtyard below. 

The open end of the court was packed 
with black men, sitting in rows on their 
haunches. In front of them were four 
small bonfires, and back of the fires, fac- 
ing the crowd, stood the tall Arab, Ali, 
dressed in the most gorgeous robes I’ve 
ever seen. As he strode up and down, the 
firelight was reflected in the gold and 
silver of his garments so that he looked 
brighter than the fires themselves. On 
his head was a jeweled turban, topped 
with a waving green plume. The little 
Arab, dressed all in green robes and tur- 
ban, was squatting at Ali’s feet, beating 
a painted drum with his dark fingers. The 
rajah wasn’t in sight. As we watched, the 
drumming grew more furious and Ali 
stooped with a sudden gesture and pulled 
a red-hot poker out of the nearest fire. 

“Behold!” he shouted. “Behold and be- 
lieve. Allah, il Allah, il Allah.” 

And he whirled around three times, 
with his robes like fireworks, and bared 
his right arm. I nearly got sick at what 
followed: he rubbed that red-hot poker 
up and down his arm—I could hear the 
naked flesh sizzle. The crowd was scared 
into silence. Ali stuck out his tongue and 
licked the iron—I could smell the burnt 
hair and flesh above the smarting smoke 
of the bonfires. 

“My golly!” whispered Hoppy in my 
ear. “He’s a dervish.” 

I didn’t know what a dervish was and I 
didn’t hanker to see any more of it. But 
Ali was through; he slung the poker back 
into the fire and fell on his face on the 
pavement. The drum _ throbbed louder 
and the crowd groaned and yelled and 
chanted. They were all singing different 
songs and it sounded awful—I remem- 
bered what the man in Nassau had said 
about the heart of Africa. 

Ali had the crowd with him, you could 
see that. When he rose to his feet 
again and strode up and down, up and 
down by the fires, he looked like a 
heathen idol come to life. 

“That you may have faith,” he was 
shouting. “Oh, ye of little faith! Behold 
again, and believe.” 

The smaller Arab had dragged a circu- 
lar basket to the center of the courtyard 
and placed it farther back from the fires 
than where Ali stood, where the light was 
dimmer. 

“A messenger to Paradise,” Ali 
screamed, while the crowd rocked and 
roared in a frenzy. “Oh my people! Will 
ye believe?” And he pulled a coil of rope 
from the basket. 

Hoppy grabbed my arm. 

“The Indian rope trick!” he breathed 
in my ear. 

“What?” 

“The Indian rope trick. My good glory! 
Watch!” 

The little Arab placed five plates in a 
cirele about six feet away from the bas- 
ket and stood there tucking the skirts of 
his green robe into his girdle. Ali was 
shouting something in a strange language 
and starting to swing the rope. From 


one of the plates came a blinding white 
flash and a thick cloud of smoke rose be- 
tween the trees, Ali tossed one end of 
the rope in the air; it disappeared in the 
hovering smoke, quivered a second, and 
stayed there. At the sight of that rope, 
sticking straight up in the air where there 
was nothing to hold it, the crowd gasped 
and was silent. 

Hoppy jerked me back from the edge 
of the balustrade. 

“Quick!” he said breathlessly. “Give 
me a leg up to the roof.” 

“What?” 

“Hurry! Oh, my gosh! Hurry! I just 
thought—” 

He pulled me over against the wall, put 
his foot in my hand, then on my shoul- 
der and disappeared over the edge as an- 
other blinding flash came from the court- 
yard. I flopped back beside Pineapple 
again and watched. The little Arab had 
seized that rope that hung from nowhere 
and was climbing up it, up into the pall 
of smoke that hung in the tree tops. 
Higher he went—and higher, and the 
Africans watching down below howled as 
if they were going mad. Right then I be- 
lieved in magic. There was another flash 
and a rising cloud and the Arab disap- 
peared into it. 

“Behold!” Ali was chanting. 
and believe!” 


“Behold 


But he spoke too soon. Out of the sky 
came a choking yell, something fall- 
ing; there was a thud, and a green bundle 
was lying on the pavement beside the 
overturned basket. Stillness came down 
over the crowd, more startling than any 
cry could ever be. 

And then Hoppy was on all fours at my 
elbow. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he whispered. 
“We've fixed their show for this evening.” 

We lost no time; no stopping to crawl 
now. We headed out the way we’d come, 
trusting to the pall of smoke that still 
hung around the upper story to hide us. 
They wouldn’t have seen us, but for our 
carelessness. Just at the doorway of the 
room leading out to the shed roof Pine- 
apple tripped and fell headlong. Those 
chains that held his wrists clanged with 
a noise like the slamming of a dungeon 
door. 

A single yell came from the courtyard; 
it was Ali’s voice. 

There was no more need for silence; 
speed was what counted now. We went 
down the top of that wall as fast as the 
goats had gone. 

“Spyglass Hill,” I stammered to Pine- 
apple, as we leaped down the ruined 
tower. “Hide up till daylight—then Spy- 
glass Hill.” 

I stuck with Hoppy. We couldn’t run; 
the moon was behind the clouds and it 
would have meant a broken neck to go 
down that hill in the blackness at any- 
thing faster than a slow walk. If we could 
only make the thicket! The African 
brethren were shouting again and out 
of the corner of my eye I saw men with 
lights running out of the castle, and com- 
ing our way. They knew the ground bet- 
ter, but we had a hundred yard start. 

“Ouch,” I heard Hoppy say softly. “I 
can’t make it.” 

He was crumpled in a heap on the 
ground. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“My ankle—I twisted it when I dropped 
down from the roof. Go on! You can 
make the woods.” 

“T stick with you.” 

“Go on! It was—worth it—to cut—that 
rope.” 

I tried to carry him, but I saw I could 
not make it on that rough ground. Men 
with torches were getting nearer, a dozen 
of them. I dropped Hoppy behind the 
biggest rock I could find and flattened 
down beside him, wishing that the earth 
could swallow both of us. The light from 
the torches grew brighter and a shout 
went up. One of the blacks had spotted 
us. In a moment we were surrounded by 
a chattering group. None of the men 
made a move to grab us; they just stood 
there eyeing us curiously. 

‘“Well,” said I, “I reckon we ‘re caught.” 

“They — won’t — hurt us,” said Hoppy 
faintly —“we’re—guests of the deacon.” 

But I saw the shining robes of Ali as 
he eame striding down the hill, and I 

(Continued on page 49) 
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THE AMERICAN Boy. 


The American Boy Contest 


These Letters Won Libraries 


November. “The up-and-doing cit- 

izens of this day and age are book 
owners. You can’t afford not to get good 
books of your own.” Then we got even 
more practical. “Let’s have a Book Con- 
test,” we proposed, and divided the plan 
into three parts. 

We asked you to do the first part. You 
were to write letters about books, telling 
what books mean to you—how they help 
you, how they entertain you, how they 
whisk you away into brand new worlds. 
You’ve done your part, and done it well. 

Some well-known publishers gladly 
agreed to do the second part. ‘They have 
provided libraries or additions to libraries 
for all the writers of prize-winning letters. 
Sixty extra good books are being sent out 
as prizes, these books being gifts to the 
winners from the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Houghton Mifflin 
Company of Boston, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company of New York, Doubleday, Page 
and Company of Garden City, New York, 
and D. Appleton and Company of New 
York. 

The third part we did ourselves, and 
we've enjoyed it. We've received and 
read hundreds of thoroughly alive con- 
test letters, and we’ve finally succeeded in 
selecting the winners. It wasn’t easy, but 
we've had a good time at it. These fel- 
lows who like books know how to write 
about them. They make you want to 
grab up a book and get off in a corner 
and dig into it and forget the world. 

But we didn’t. We stayed with the job 
and picked prize winners. The winner of 
the first prize, Maxwell Clouse of Nap- 
panee, Indiana, gets a $25 library of fif- 
teen books selected from that hand-picked 
sixty. The winner of the second prize, 
Wallace Palmer of Independence, Mis- 
souri, gets a $15 library of ten of the sixty 
books. The winner of the third prize, 
Grant Wilcox, Jr., of Wayne, Michigan, 
gets a set of five of them. Each of the 
fifteen special-prize winners gets a set of 
two top-notchers out of the sixty. 

Here, listed alphabetically, are the 
names of the fifteen special-prize winners, 
including the names of the two whose let- 
ters are published on this page. 

Elmer F. Ansley (17), Chicago, Illinois; 
Frederick Behle (14), Ferguson, Missouri; 
LaVerne Cheyney (16), Kenmore, Ohio; 
Robert Downing (13), Cedar Rapids, 
Towa; William E. Fowler (18), Spring 
Hill, Tennessee; E. B. Fox (13), Chicago, 
Illinois; Noble Holderread (15), Milford, 
Indiana; Kermit Lang (14), Des Moines, 
Towa; G. Clifford Larcom, Medford, 
Massachusetts; G. Coleman Luck (14), 
Augusta, Georgia; George McCue (17), St. 
Louis, Missouri; John Porterfield (15), 
Chicago, Illinois; Eldon Rice (15), Hunt- 
ington, Indiana; Fred Snyder (14), Con- 
nersville, Indiana; John A. Woodside, 
(11), Thomasville, Missouri. 

Then, here, also listed alphabetically, 
are the names of those whose good let- 
ters have won them this honorable men- 
tion: 

L. Y. Baker, Jr. (12), Zebulon, North 
Carolina; Jacob Dress (16), Providence, 
Rhode Island; E. Wintfield Johnson (15), 
Newport News, Virginia; Merrill Ludlum 
(18), Galesburg, Kansas; Allan M. Ma- 
guire (17), Lowell, Massachusetts; Adam 
Ooms (16), Chicago, Illinois; Lyle Rob- 
ertson (15), Sullivan, Illinois; John J. 
Smith (17), Baltimore, Maryland; Charles 
Waggoner (19), Louisville, Kentucky, 

And here, following, are the first three 
prize-winning entries and two of the 
special-prize winners. We wish we could 
publish more, but the printer insists that 
you can’t get more than so much on a 
page and he may be right. 


I Am a Book 
By Maxwell Clouse (14), Nippanee, Ind. 
First Prize Letter. 


HOLD, safe from harm, the ideas and 
ideals of men and deliver them to 
others; I take men into distant lands and 


‘Ghee a library,” we urged you in 


tell them of the achievements of peoples. 

No one knows my origin; I come from 
the deep shadows of the past and look 
into the mysterious future. In the present, 
I bear with triumph the wisdom of all 
ages; I help man to hold dominion over 
earth, air, and sea; and feed the flame of 
his patriotism. 

I am a factor of progress, of culture, and 
in the molding of destiny. Through me 
the dreams of men find wings. 

In the schools I help youth by stirring 
his ambitions and stimulating his ideals. 

I am the chief smith in the forging of 
keys that open the doors to opportunity. 


Friends Around the Fireplace 


By Wallace Palmer (17), Independence, 
Missouri. 
Second Prize Letter. 


T was a chilly evening and I was sit- 
ting on the hearth rug in front of our 

fireplace, where a crackling hot fire was 
roaring. One big red apple was going and 
another was ready to go. 

I was trying to think when suddenly the 
door of the big bookcase next to the fire- 
place opened and a boy stepped out. He 
was dressed, after the manner of the men 
of the Klondike and Hudson’s Bay, in 
fur coat and cap, boots and socks. I im- 
mediately recognized him as my book 
friend, Connie Morgan. After shaking 
hands we sat down and he told me that 
once in every boy’s lifetime his book 
heroes spend an evening with him. 

Then, one after another, all my book 
pals stepped out of the bookcase and 
gathered around the fireplace. Among 
them were Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer, 
d’Artagnan, Edmond Dantes, Alan Breck, 
Jim Hawkins, Steve Benton, Peter Cray, 
Renfrew, Russ Farrell, High Mann, Har- 
vey Birch, Ivanhoe, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Nick Rowntree, Robin Hood, Matt 
Farnham, Mad Monkhouse, Binney and 
Mark Tidd (eating a piece of cherry pie), 
and a host of others. 

We spent a corking evening. I had 
always wanted to talk to Nick Rowntree 
about his fighting under Mad Anthony 
Wayne in the Revolution. Renfrew’s si- 
lent hand clasp was more eloquent than 
any conversation on his part would have 
been, for Renfrew is a man of deeds. 
Russ and he just sat back on the sofa 
and looked on, exchanging a comradely 


word now and then, while the flickering 
firelight was reflected in the metal-work 
of their puttees. Mark Tidd stuttered 
more and more as he got excited in tell- 
ing of perilous adventures during his 
travels in and then I woke up! 

That’s what books have meant to me— 
that’s what they mean to every boy— 
the companionship of such fellows as 
these. I’ve gone with them from the 
backwoods of Michigan to the wilds of 
darkest Africa—from rock-bound, old 
Fort Louisburg to the towering minarets 
of Lhasa. They’ve helped me through big 
difficulties when I try to do as Renfrew 
or Alan Breck would have done. They’ve 
been my pals—my buddies. Friends met 
in books are the kind of friends to have. 
They never leave you in the lurch. They 
are as tried and as true as they make 
them and, somehow, they teach a fellow 
how to play better the big game of life. 


Action and Adventure—and 
Experience 
By Grant Wilcox, Jr. (17), Wayne, Mich. 
Third Prize Letter. 


OOKS should be some of a fellow’s 

best pals and they will be if they are 
of the right kind. Now I don’t mean that 
we should all like the same kind of books. 
If we all liked the same things, that would 
be heek. But I do mean that if a book is 
of the right sort it has some real charac- 
ter-building stuff in it, and you can’t buy 
it for a dime. Of course, I don’t mean 
that by just sitting down and reading a 
good book you will build character, but 
good reading will give a fellow a basis 
for his actions when he is rubbing shoul- 
ders with other people. That’s when we 
do build character. 

T’ve often thought as I’ve laid down 
my American Boy or a book containing 
the same type of story—that is the action 
and adventure story, for they appeal to 
me most—that the fellows who write those 
stories aren’t just trying to entertain us 
with a lot of fiction that they thought up 
all by themselves, but that they are try- 
ing to tell us about life in an interesting 
way. Yes, I mean that their stories are 
an outgrowth of their own experiences, or 
the experiences of others with whom they 
are in close contact, and that they are 
telling them to us so that we will know 
how to think and act if we ever find our- 


OU’VE often wanted to give some 
other fellow a friendly caution or 
a helpful suggestion or a_ brotherly 
punch to wake him up. You've done it, 
too. Do it again—send in as your en: 
try in the next AMERICAN BOY 
contest a paragraph of just such in- 
formal, friendly advice as you’ye some- 
times handed out to “the kid brother” 
or your best friend or the likable fel- 
low next door, 

In other words, write and send in an 
editorial that you’d like to see on the 
“Friendly Talks with the Editor” page. 
Send in more than one if you want to. 
Send in two or three or a half dozen. 
Each will be considered as a separate 
entry. 

Don’t let that word editorial scare 
you. Turn to the “Friendly Talks” 
page in any issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY—it's usually Page 20—and 
you'll see that it’s just man-to-man 
chat. Some of the best editorials ever 
published have been written about 

jomely, everyday happenings in home- 
ly, everyday language. In this con- 
test, you can write just as you would 
talk to the fellow next door. Say the 
thing in a way that would jack him 
up and get him to grin a little and 
think a lot, and you'll have an edi- 
torial well worth sending in. 

Write about anything you like, or 
don’t like—about star students or for- 
getful furnace fixers or how to pick 
a varsity captain or how to get a 


Come On and Talk It Over 


Enter This Friendly Talks Contest 


sloppy dresser to slick up. Anything! 
Choose your own subject or subjects. 
How do we know what the fellow 
next door has done or isn’t doing? 
CASH PRIZES for the best edi- 
torials submitted in this ‘Friendly 
Talks” Contest: First Prize, $10. Sec- 
ond Prize, $5. Third Prize, $3. Special 
Prizes of $2 each for all other entries 
pablished in March. And that’s not 


all. 
AN_EXTRA CHANCE TO MAKE 
MONEY: We'll pay $1 each for all 
particularly good entries, not prize 
winners, that we can publish later. We 
will publish in March the names of all 
those whose entries we are buying for 
later publication, and we will send 
them their checks when we send the 
checks to the prize winners. 
SPECIAL DIRECTIONS: Try to 
have your editorial from 30 to 100 
words long, not much under 30 or not 
much over 100. Write plainly in ink, 
or typewriter, on only one side of your 
paper. If you send in more than one 
editorial, use a separate sheet for each 
entry. Put your name, age, year in 
school, and full address on each sheet. 
The contest is open to anyone under 
twenty-one. Address your entry to the 
Contest Editor, 550 Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Michigan—and be sure 
to get it here by January 16. Why 
not slip your Best Reading ballot into 
the same envelope? Winners will be 
announced in March, remember. 


selves in similar circumstances. 

Your best pal sticks with you through 
thick and thin. So it is with a book. 
Many times I’ve gotten into trouble or 
things weren’t going just right and I’ve 
been so low that I could crawl under a 
snake without tickling him, but my old 
book pal has always been right there. 
So at such times I sit right down and read 
him—listen to what he has to say—and 
then all at once, PRESTO! I have a solu- 
tion for my problem, and it is usually 
so poisonous to Old Man Trouble that he 
turns pale and kicks the bucket—in a 
hurry. Gee, but it’s great to have a pal 
that you can always tie to. 


What Books Mean to Me 
Told in Rhyme, as You See 


By Noble Holderread (15), Milford, Ind. 
Special Prize Winner. 


When I want some excitement, 
blooded excitement, 
I get me a book of adventure, 
Some fast moving yarn, about spooks in 
a barn, 
Boy, I lift up my fist and I clench ’er! 


red- 


Then again when I need to describe 
mount and mead, 
And the highways 
gravel. 
Concrete, mud, and snow, in my school 
work, you know, 
Why, I just read a nice book of travel. 


and byways of 


Agalna when I wish to be catching some 
ish, 
I read about free outdoor life, 
And learn about camp, and woods dark 
and damp, 
And music of bugle and fife. 


Again, when I wonder and ask, “How in 
thunder 
Can I make this without some instruc- 
tion?” 
I go to a stall where by A. Neely Hall, 
Is a wonderful book on construction. 


And now by this time, if you’ve read all 
this rhyme, 
I guess you all know my impression, 
I guess that you see what books mean 
to me. 
They sure have a lot of expression. 


Books and a Long Look Ahead 


By Elmer F. Ansley (17), Chicago, Ill. 
Special Prize Winner. 


STEAL silently through the danger- 

infested forest, or go crashing through 
the line carrying the pigskin to the win- 
ning touchdown, or laugh at death with 
only a frail metal structure between me 
and a thousand-foot drop to the earth 
below. All this I do, at will, forgetting the 
wind and rain outside as I live in the 
land of books. 

I do more than this. I absorb ideas as 
to how life should be lived, how I can be 
happy, how I can help others to be hap- 
py, and how the myriad machines and 
natural objects that I meet every day do 
their never-ending work. 

In time, my mind begins to develop new 
ideas, adapt new ideas to old ones, and 
old ones to new ones, till I become more 
and more capable of thinking for myself. 

Presently, my thinking apparatus 
broadens my mental horizon till I be- 
gin to understand the ideas and actions 
of those who live across the waters, and 
who, in times past, seemed queer and 
vastly distant. I begin to sympathize with 
ideas with which I don’t agree. I begin 
to see how, in some ways, those far dis- 
tant people are like me; how I can help 
them and they can help me. I begin to 
believe in a world of brothers. 

And so, through books, I enjoy; I build 
up patriotism, confidence, ideals; I con- 
struct a foundation for solving the prob- 
lems of my life; and I build a bond of 
sympathy with all peoples and all things. 


January, 1928 


Drumbeaters Island 
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judged it was all up with the three of us. 


Chapter Twelve 


« RING the foreign devils back to 
B the castle,” thundered Ali. 

Two of the blacks took my arms 
and another pair lifted Hoppy between 
them. They weren’t timid any more. They 
might have been scared of us at first but 
it was plain that they feared Ali more. 
If the little Arab had been killed on the 
courtyard pavement, I figured we were in 
a bad way. 

The crowd was still around the bonfires, 
but I could see in the whites of their eyes 
that they were uneasy. They hardly 
looked at Hoppy and me, but kept their 
eyes on Ali and muttered among them- 
selves. A few of them that were still 
stirred up by the magic were singing 
plaintively; others had curled up asleep 
on the ground. It was up to Ali to get 
the whole crowd with him again, and he 
knew it. His messenger to Paradise had 
been thrown out from the door, so it 
looked to those black boys; and they 
guessed that Hoppy and I had something 
to do with it, but we must have looked 
too harmless to seem like devils to them. 

Ali made us squat down between two of 
the fires and put a guard of his most 
faithful blacks around us. The big fellow 
that had hold of me wouldn’t even let 
me try to bind up Hoppy’s ankle with 
my shirt; the ankle was swelling and I 
could tell from Hoppy’s face that it hurt 
like the mischief. Ali marched up and 
down shouting to the crowd. I could 
only hear a word now and then, but from 
the murmurs and the occasional yell of 
“Allah, Allah, Allah,” I judged he was 
getting them with him and against us. 

“Look here,” I said to the giant black 

who was holding me, “do you know Jonah 
Mullinix?” 
_ “Hush, white boy,” he whispered, look- 
ing scared, but grabbing me all the tighter 
by the arm. That lampblack didn’t fool 
anybody in the firelight. 

“Do you know Deacon Mullinix on Spy- 
glass Hill?” 

“Speak low.” 

“Listen! This Ali is a bad man, I tell 
you; you help us against him, and you'll 
never be sorry.” 

“I can’t he’p you if he puts a spell on 
you.” 

“T’m not afraid of that; he’s no witch.” 

“Lots o’ dem black boys think he’s de 
all-powerful an’ holy one.” 

_That’s what Ali wanted them to be- 
lieve, and his magic tricks had nearly 
persuaded them. And if he succeeded 
then in persuading them that Hoppy and 
I were devils! I shivered. I'd heard tales 
of human sacrifices and blood altars in 
dark forests. And as Ali shouted “foreign 
devils” again and the crowd bayed ap- 
proval I knew we were in for a bad time. 
The negroes had forgotten already that 
the messenger had been thrown from 
heaven; they crowded around closer, peer- 
ing at Hoppy and me as if they thought 
we'd sprung from the ground. I could hear 
some of them saying “devils” as they 
Pointed at us. i 


NE of them came closer than an: 
geal others. He was an old Tian | 
a dirty linen suit that hung in folds from 
his stooping body. He had on a raggedy 
straw hat that flopped down over his eyes 
and a straggly gray beard that hung down 
over his chest. I saw him point a skinny 
black finger at us and mutter something 
to the man next to him. Then Ali whirled 
with a long cry and stood over us, saying 
something in a strange language. That 
unknown tongue fetched the crowd; they 
closed in about us, a black, sweating, 
heaving circle five yards across, with 
Hoppy and me and our crouching guards 
in the center of it and Ali towering in 
his robes. 

“Behold,” he shouted, “I can cast out 
devils!” And he snatched the glowing 
poker from the fire. Hoppy turned to me, 
his mouth a thin slit in the lampblack. 

“Adventures are all right,” he said, “ex- 


cept when you're in one.” 

I pointed upward to show him that day- 
light was coming; it gave me courage to 
see gray in the sky. 

The old man with the beard was get- 
ting excited. He ran around the circle 
in front of the crowd, yelling in a cracked 
voice: 

“T have been young,” he whinnied, “and 
now I am old; but never have I seen the 
righteous forsaken.” 

Ali turned to see who was interrupting, 
still holding the red poker high in the air. 
I heard a clank of chains and the crowd 
surged and broke; a man sprang through 
into the circle of firelight. It was good 
old Pineapple, still manacled and looking 
like something out of the grave. He was 
on Ali in one leap; the poker sailed over 
his shoulder—I heard a scream as_ it 
struck somebody in the crowd. And Pine- 
apple had the tall Arab forced to his 
knees and was busy trying to choke him 
with his own chains. Right beside him was 
the old man with the beard, still quoting 
scriptures. 

“Help!” rattled Ali as the breath was 
squeezed out of him. “Kill the foreign 
devils.” 

Voices in the crowd murmured threaten- 
ingly; I saw some knives drawn. These 
blacks wanted to keep out of it, but they 
were afraid of what Ali might do to them 
if they didn’t come to his aid. 

“Will you believe?” quayered the old 
man, his voice rising to a shriek. “Will 
you believe that this man is a false 
prophet?” 

He put his hand violently on Ali’s 
shoulder and my heart jumped—the old 
fellow was on our side. Pineapple had 
eased up on the chains, but Ali was still 
on his knees, his flashing eyes imploring 
the crowd. 

“Who's a false prophet?” yelled one of 
the bolder blacks in the crowd, and there 
was a shout of approval. 

“Verily, I say, take heed in what shape 
the devil cometh,” chanted tke old man. 
“When night is gone and the dawn 
cometh, the devils vanish. Look! The 
dawn is coming.” 

“Turn him loose,” shouted a man in 
the crowd to Pineapple, and a dozen of 
the negroes swayed forward, knives in 
hand. 

“Stay!” the bearded man held up his 
hand. “Whoso liveth by the sword shall 
perish by the sword. Verily, I say unto 
you, this man is no prophet, but a devil.” 

_ “Tf dat’s so,” said the voice, “give us a 
sign.” 

“A sign!” yelled the crowd. “Give us a 
sign!” 


OPPY and I had wriggled up close to 
Pineapple, who was still clutching 
Ali. Some of the crowd was with us and 
if it came to a fight the center of it would 
be right there. The crowd was yelling 
again; it sounded mighty awful. The big 
fellow that had me gripped me tighter. 
If we could hold them off until broad 
daylight! It would be here any minute. 
“A sign!” whinnied the old man. “Ye 
have asked for a sign. Verily I say unto 
you, there shall be a sign from heaven, 
and woe unto you who fall down before 
false prophets.” 

Two blacks with knives in their teeth 
sprang from the crowd onto Pineapple’s 
back; his grip on Ali loosened. There was 
a general rush; I was buried under a pile 
of sweating, milling humanity. Then I 
heard a tremendous shout—and a distant 
humming in the air. 

“Behold!” yelled the old man, breaking 
away from the negroes who were holding 
him. “Out of the sky woe shall come to 
you. 

And he pointed westward up toward 
something in the sky. It was just a speck 
at first, no bigger than a man-of-war bird, 
but the humming grew louder every 
second. The crowd dropped back and 
stared upward. While the humming, rush- 
ing thing was still three thousand feet up 
in the lightening sky, I realized that it 
was the seaplane from Nassau and I 
knew it was headed our way. 
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these faces! 


F course you've heard Trade and Mark, 
the Smith Brothers, over the radio. Their 
faces, on every box of Smith Brothers’ cough 
drops, have become an American tradition. 


That's because Smith Brothers’ are candy 
cough drops—but, just the same, protect your 
throat against cold, wet and germ-laden dust. 
They guard your good health—it’s some candy 


that will do that. 


Keep these famous pictures in your pocket, 
ready to protect you! 
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Be a Drummer! 


Trap Drumming made easy in a short 
time. Our free instruction 
course furnished with genuine 
Ludwig Trap-Drum Outfit. De- 
velop your natural sense of 
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dealer or write for full details. 


1611 North Lincoln Street, CHICAGO 
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Get this machine for your shop 


Make things faster and better with 
this Parks Manual Trainer combina- 
tion ll-inch band saw and 11-in, wood 
lathe. Learn to make and sell radio 
cabinets, tabourets, phone 
stands, gate-leg and end-tab- 
les, magazine racks. It's easy, 
quick work, and lots of fun if 
you have this 
machine. 


$35 
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Talk to your father about it and write for the 
Parks Manual ‘Trainer circular, 

The Parks Woodworking Machine Company 
1561 Fergus Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TES At Home 


Many models of genuine MOVIE MACHINES, 
some as low as $3.75, all using standard size 
big theatre films. Our stock of filme is the 
most complete and lowest in price—with an 
Wy exchange service. Films of leading stara and religious 
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A cedar chest is just the thing for 
mother. You can make one and 
surprise her. Stanley Plan No. 15a 
shows you how. Every construction 
detail is covered. 

There’s no pleasure like that of 
making things. Plan No. 15a is but 
one of many Stanley helps toward 
making useful articles. 

Of course you need good tools to 
do your best work. Most carpenters 
use Stanley Tools. Practically every 
manual training class uses them, too. 


Your hardware dealer has Stanley 
Plans, or he can get them for you. 
They cost only 10c each. Ask him 
for free Stanley Tool Catalog Sa50. 
If he can’t supply you write to The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY PLANS 
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As the hum grew to a roar, some of 
the blacks dropped to their knees. As I 
watched it seemed to me that Major 
McGlash caught sight of Black Tom’s 
Castle; for he aimed the nose of the 
machine right at the courtyard and came 
down in a half-mile-long slanting dive 
with the wind in his wires and the roar 
of the motor sounding like a thousand 
furies let loose. The crowd was in full 
flight now, some of them falling flat, some 
praying as they ran. Only Pineapple, 
tightening the chains on the Arab’s neck, 
and Hoppy and I and the old man stood 
our ground. 

Right over our heads came the plane 
with a deafening throb; it circled once, 
not a hundred feet above the roof of the 
castle, and headed to its haven in the 
Bight. Our need for it was over; Ali was 
Pineapple’s prisoner, our guards had fled 
and our stoutest ally, the old man, stood 
by, the only one of the negroes who had 
not vanished like dew before the sun. He 
straightened up suddenly and my eyes 
almost popped out of my head. 4 

“Well,” he said in a strong, young voice, 
“I guess the boys are out of the trenches 
for Christmas.” And he threw off his hat 
and tore the beard from his face. 

It was the captain. 

“What do you think of my acting?” he 
asked, grinning through his dirt. 

“Oh, my gosh!” 

“T was a little weak on the scriptures, 
perhaps, but I think at that I made a 
pretty good prophet. Now let’s get a 
breakfast of some denomination and go 
to sleep for two or three days.” 


AJOR. MeGLASH had brought two 
Jamaica policemen with him in the 
seaplane from Nassau and they were up 
the hill from the Bight in short order to 
take Ali in charge. Pineapple was sort of 
mad at that because he wanted to tie the 
Arab up for a while to give him a taste 
of his own medicine. Setif, the little 
Arab, had broken his leg when Hoppy cut 
the rope; they carried him down to the 
Zuleika on a door. We were all mighty 
proud of what Hoppy had done, though 
it was nearly the death of all of us. He'd 
read about that Indian rope trick, he said, 
and when he saw that Ali was going to 
do it, he guessed that somewhere, stretch- 
ing across the courtyard from roof to roof, 
there would be a cross-rope. That’s what 
the puffs of smoke are for, to hide it 
from the watchers on the ground. When 
Ali threw the rope up in the air he had 
substituted one with a hook on the end 
of it, which caught in the cross-rope. 
Setif shinnied up and was just hauling 
himself across to the roof on the cross- 
rope when Hoppy found it in the dark 
and hacked it in two with the clasp knife. 
“Tt was a stout job,” said the captain. 
“Right then was when Ali, the prophet, 
began to go sour. If that hadn’t happened, 
he could have made that crowd do any- 
thing he wanted.” 

“But where’s the rajah?” I asked. 

“He’s holed up on the Zuleika,” said 
the major. “I imagine he thought things 
were getting a bit out of hand. His right- 
hand man, this Ali, was getting too strong 
for him.” 

“Tt’s lovely,” said Hoppy, rubbing his 
ankle thoughtfully, “but I haven’t the 
faintest notion yet what it’s all about.” 

“Neither has any of the rest of us,” 
said the major, “but I have an idea that 
Colonel Brabazon, D.S.O., C.M.G. is in it 
deeper than any of us suspected. There’ll 
be a motor boat from Nassau this after- 
noon and then we'll learn all about. him.” 

After we had foraged for some break- 
fast, the major took Hoppy and me back 
to Edward’s Town in the seaplane. We 
roared up from the Bight in a flash of 
spray and sailed along above the blue 
sound, past Spyglass Hill, and dipped into 
the bay beside the Camel IT exactly sev- 
enteen minutes from the take-off. It was 
glorious. 

Jonah Mullinix rowed over and took us 
off in the dinghy and the major took off 
again for the Bight; he said he’d bring 
the captain and Pineapple up that after- 
noon. After plunging overboard and 
using up two cakes of salt-water soap to 
get the lampblack off us, Hoppy and I 
turned into our bunks and slept like dead 
men. We didn’t wake up until almost 


dark when Captain Sharick and Pineapple 
came aboard. 

“Well,” said Hoppy when we sat down 
to a noble supper that Jonah had cooked 
up while he praised the powers pretty 
noisily in the galley and called down the 
blessings of heaven on our heads for cast- 
ing the devils out of Drumbeaters Island, 
“well, now that we’re all here and intact 
—roughly speaking,” and he rubbed his 
ankle, “let’s hear all the dirt.” 

“The rajah is non compos mentis,” an- 
nounced the captain. 

“What?” 

“A motor cruiser arrived from Nassau 
this afternoon with a much excited 
nephew of Colonel Brabazon’s aboard— 
nephew greatly worried about uncle’s do- 
ings on the island. In fact he’s chased 
the old boy all the way from London. It 
seems that the colonel got a sunstroke 
out in India during the war and has been 
a little cracked ever since—off his chump, 
as they say in Piccadilly. He’s harmless 
as a dove, so the nephew says, though Lex 
may think differently. 

“But this Ali is not so—harmless. He 
turns out to be what the Secretary sus- 
pected: a fanatical Mohammedan, a pro- 
fessional agitator, wanted by the British 
Government for inciting nationalist riots 
in Egypt. He gave them the slip four 
months ago in Cairo, got to South Amer- 
ica somehow on a tramp steamer and was 
Jast seen in Havana. Probably he was 
smuggled from there to Key West on a 


“Say, you poor halfwit, your umbrella 
hasn’t any cloth on it!” 
“That’s all right—I like to get wet.” 


fishing schooner. That he fell in with 
Colonel Brabazon seems to be pure 
chance, but the colonel fell for Ali; the 
Arab fitted into his plans. 

“You see, the colonel (he really was a 
rajah once in India) has been reading too 
much about this fellow Lawrence—you 
may have heard of him—the king of the 
Hedjaz; you know, the man who got in 
the confidence of the Arabs during the 
war and ruled them so successfully. In 
Colonel Brabazon’s somewhat—er—cloud- 
ed state, he fancied himself as king on 
his family estate on Drumbeaters. And 
Ali egged him on, probably; the Arab 
was clever enough to see that the island 
was an ideal place to hide out on for a 
while, and incidentally it was a place 
where he could stir up trouble for Eng- 
land. We saw what he’s done with a 
handful of simple-minded negroes in a 
couple of weeks; we can only imagine 
what he might have done in these islands 
in two years, say, without a clever gang 
of sleuths like us to stop him. 


bs ELL, the revolution is over. The 

nephew will take his rajah-uncle 
back to England, where he can king it 
more harmlessly around his club in Pall 
Mall; Ali will go to Cairo under guard 
to stand trial, and Setif, the messenger 
to Paradise, will be deported for not hav- 
ing a proper passport. Ali picked him up 
when he was working as an acrobat in 
Santos. The war is over, thanks to our 
gallant allies.” 

“Glory enough for all,” murmured Hop- 
py dreamily. “Lex sings Miss Bailey in 
the Zuleika’s galley and he and Pine- 
apple become allies; you and I arrive, 
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Cap, and the army grows to four; then 
we take on Jonah, and the deacon, and 
Lionel—all of them helping us to do 
things that we couldn’t have done our- 
selves. And last of all and best of all, 
McGlash; falling out of the sky at the 
very—” 

“T managed that,” said the captain, 
“with the deacon’s help. When I got 
back to the octagon house last, night—” 

“Great guns!” said I. “Was that just 
last night?” 

“It doesn’t seem a bit more than ten 
years ago, does it?” grinned Hoppy. 

“T arrived by the lower path,” contin- 
ued the captain, “just after you’d lit out 
for the castle with Lionel. I found your 
note. At the Bight I’d seen enough to 
make me afraid of what might be pop- 
ping before daylight and I was worried 
about you boys; so I persuaded the dea- 
con to make the trek to Edward’s Town 
in the dark, trusting that stout old Mc- 
Glash would be there. I sent a note sug- 
gesting that a flight over the castle, early 
in the morning, would have a good moral 
effect. I didn’t guess it would prove so 
—providential ; there’s nothing like a good 
miracle at the psychological moment.” 

We all laughed and I turned to Pine- 
apple. 

“You haven’t told us yet how you came 
to be thrown in the brig.” 

“He didn’t come to be thrown in the 
brig,” said Hoppy. “He came to be a 
duke.” 

Pineapple 
facedly. 

“That there rajah told me a lot of lies, 
the same as that Ali told him, I reckon. 
He said I'd be rich, and a nobleman, like 
him, and though I didn’t half believe him 
I was kind of sick of that job on the sand- 
sucker drudge; so I shipped on. But that 
Ali was pison against me from the start; 
I heard him tell the rajah one day that I 
talked too much—and the morning before 
the Zuleika sailed I woke up with a ter- 
rible headache and found myself tied and 
gagged.” 

“My gosh!” said Hoppy. “Just because 
you talked too much?” 

“T reckon mebbe I did,” said Pineapple, 
rather sheepishly. “I had to explain them 
there brass buttons on my coat. Pass the 
lobster, will you? I ain’t had anything fit 
to eat since I left that sandsucker 
drudge.” 

And that was all we ever got out of 
him. 

“And when you sent the deacon to Ed- 
ward’s Town,” I said to the captain, “you 
came right back to Black Tom’s Castle?” 

“TI did,” he said, “after some dirty work 
with one of the deacon’s billy goats. It 
was tied, fortunately, and I barbered it 
with a butcher knife from the deacon’s 
own kitchen. It was all pure inspiration, 
I think; I had no idea I was going to be 
a prophet. I merely wanted a disguise, 
and a beard seemed the simplest one.” 

“Tt was the best I ever saw,” I said. 

“And your voice!” said Hoppy. “How 
did you manage to sound so quavery?” 

“That was easy,” said the captain. “I 
was so scared that I talked that way 
naturally.” 

“Go on!” said Hoppy. 

“Remember I had only seven shots in 
the automatic—against that crowd.” 

The captain rose lazily and stretched. 

“I got a couple of hours’ snooze at the 
Bight to-day,” he yawned, “but I’m still 
about twenty-four hours behind on my 
sleeping. The man that makes as much 
noise as a feather lighting on a plush sofa 
before ten A. M. will have to walk the 
plank.” 

“Go to bed,” said Hoppy; “it'll be so 
quiet you can hear a gumdrop.” 

“And where do we go from here?” I 
asked. 

“If you're asking me,” said the captain, 
“T say Florida.” 

“Whoopee!” yelled Pineapple. 

“T've seen enough of Drumbeaters Is- 
land,” I said. 

“And I’ve got to catch an alligator,” 
said Hoppy. 

“That makes it unanimous,” said the 
captain, “and after all, we can sleep any 
time, at anchor, or ploughing the azure 
Caribbean toward the setting sun. And 
what is sleep anyhow? Turn in, now, all 
of you. We start at dawn.” 


THE END. 
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Clashing Skates 


(Continued from page 33) 


“In a game he’ll play all the time, of 
course. Then they'll see something!” 

And Blythe put Bob in, too. Harwell, 
very weak that year, was the first oppo- 
nent. But before the game was half over 
Jerry knew something, deep down in his 
heart, that he dared not admit even to 
himself. 

Bob was not giving his best. Time after 
time he made spectacular dashes down 
the ice, but when the moment came, near 
the goal, calling for the last ounce of ef- 
fort, the fastest thinking, and that final 
bit of skill, then Bob fell short. He was 
the most beautiful and magnetic player 
on the ice, but he never got anywhere. 
He didn’t care enough. 


S the weeks went by, Jerry almost un- 
consciously began “feeding” his 
brother. Less and less often did he make 
those rifle-like stabs for the net, or start 
on those dashes himself. He desperately 
wanted Bob to beat out Luden for the 
team, because he thought Bob was the 
better player. But Luden was trying hard- 
er—making more goals. And so, time after 
time, in both practice and games, Jerry 
passed the puck to Bob so that the 
younger man might shine. 

Jerry was conscious, finally, of what he 
was doing—making the team for his 
brother, and hurting himself in the bar- 
gain. After all, though, he himself was 
loaded down with athletic honors . 
and back in Canada, Bearcat Drummond 
was reading half the papers of the East 
about the games, and sending page after 
page of advice to the youngster he adored. 

The first four games of the schedule— 
Harwell, Dale, Ruthven, and Darby— 
were against weak teams. But in each one 
of them, Jerry realized vaguely that Stan- 
ton had stumbled through, largely by 
luck. In the last two, he himself hadn’t 
shot a goal. Bob had two in each. Jason 
at center, fast, accurate and a great poke- 
checker, played like three men, and Stone 
and Brady, at the backs, were outdoing 
themselves. But something was wrong. 

“My forwards aren’t working at all!” 
Blythe fumed night after night. “No team- 
work! Jerry isn’t half the player he was. 
That Bob fellow needs a whole team to 
get a goal. Princeville’ll ruin us!” 

But here, again, luck was with Stanton. 
Hop Hadley, Princeville’s star, wrenched 
his ankle, the week before the Stanton 
game, and Bugs Barton, his stellar mate 
at right wing, got hurt in practice. It was 
a crippled Princeville team that journeyed 
to Stanton and lost, four to three, after 
ten minutes of overtime. And though 
Stanton went wild with joy, Blythe cursed 
the ragged attack of his team and Jerry 
realized, heartsick, that the real Prince- 
ville team would have wiped up the ice 
with his own sextet. 

Bob got all four goals, and from that 
time on there was no question about who 
was the idol of the school. That all four 
goals had been shot from directly in 
front of the net, after passes from Jerry, 
no one realized. Nor did anyone note that 
exactly nine times, Jerry, in order to pass 
to Bob, had thrown away chances for his 
marvelous long tries. Drummond, in news- 
paper accounts and the hearts of the spec- 
tators, was the mainstay of the team. Out- 
siders didn’t realize that luck was es- 
corting a stumbling team through its un- 
broken string of victories. 

Jerry wasn't happy. His own game be- 
came fundamentally worse. He was al- 
ways watching Bob, praying for him to do 
something brilliant that would count. And 
at times, when there was no hope of pass- 
ing to Bob for the shot, he found himself 
hesitating, wondering whether to shoot or 
not. Time after time his indecision lost 
him the puck. 

The schedule called for home-and-home 
games with the five other members of the 
league. And at this halfway point in the 
season, every other team seemed to har- 
bor a jinx in its line-up. Injuries took 
their toll from each one—except the mir- 
aculously lucky Stanton. And still Stanton 
flirted with defeat when she should have 
been piling up big margins. A hockey- 
crazed college didn’t realize that, however, 


nor did newspaper men, who wrote reams 
of copy about the little New England 
college that was beating the best of the 
large universities. 

Just a week before the final game of the 
season, against Princeville, Ruthven, 
weakest team of the league, came to Stan- 
ton. At the end of the final period, a 
stunned Stanton team stumbled off the 
ice, dazed and beaten, 5-3. 

Babe Blythe, his eyes hard and shining 
coldly, said nothing, except: 

“Get dressed—and think about Prince- 
ville. We’re tied now. Tied with Prince- 
ville. Jerry, you go home with me.” 

Then he went out. 

Jerry’s heart was leaden. Never, during 
the whole season, had he fed Bob so con- 
stantly. Bob, as always, had been ap- 
parently the busiest player on the ice. He 
made more abortive dashes, more shots 
than any other player. And Jerry had just 
been among those present. Something 
told him that if Luden had been playing, 
instead of Bob, the result would have 
been different. 

Blythe came into the locker room 
again, after all the players but Jerry 
had left. Bob had departed smilingly, a 
moment before, saying: 

“Gosh, I'll be glad to get out of this 
morgue! Cheer up, boys. After all, a 
hockey game isn’t going to mean a thing 
a year from now!” 

Had Blythe heard that, Jerry won- 
dered? 

Jerry nodded dully, without rising from 
the bench. Suddenly the warm-hearted 
Irishman dropped beside him, and _ his 
hand gripped Jerry’s firmly. 

“Tt's tough, Jerry boy, and it’s going to 
get tougher. I’m taking you off the team 
to-morrow.” 

“Huh?” 

The stricken captain gazed long at 
Blythe. The coach turned away, and his 
jaw tightened. 

“Tt’s taken me a whole season to find 
out what was wrong with the team,” he 
said gruffly. “You’re rotten this year, and 
getting rottener. Worrying about your 
brother, maybe. Anyhow, Luden’s better 
than you are right now. Thought I’d tell 
you by yourself.” 

Jerry got to his feet, and walked across 
the deserted, littered room. The captain 
removed from his position. His last year 
in school, the crucial game a week away— 

Oh, well, he could stand it, for Bob. 
He thought of his father, who was com- 
ing to New York to see that final game in 
Madison Square Garden. Bob would play, 
anyhow. Somehow, he’d like to tell the 
coach, as man to man, the feelings within 
him. But he couldn’t— 

“Night, Coach. I don’t feel much like 
talking,” he said slowly, and walked out, 
his heavy shoulders drooping and his head 
down. 

He walked across the campus, beneath 
its blanket of moon-silvered snow, and 
looked upward, as though to draw 
strength and comfort from the stately 
buildings and softly crackling trees. He 
walked to the edge of the lake, looking 
across its expanse of gleaming ice. Stan- 
ton. He, its captain, unworthy of his 
post— . 

Suddenly he straightened, his eyes as 
wide as though he were gazing at a ghost. 
He was tense. His heart pounded unbear- 
ably, His lips moved wordlessly as he 
strove to think clearly. 

He walked up and down doggedly, fight- 
ing his fight, his brain working method- 
ically toward the inevitable goal. An 
hour later the fight was over. Pale and 
determined, he trotted toward town, 
picked up a nighthawk taxi, and in ten 
minutes was facing a puzzled coach in 
pajamas. 

“Sit down, boy. What’s happened? I—” 

“J'll tell you what’s happened, Coach,” 
Jerry said with painful slowness. “I’m 
traitor to Stanton, that’s what Iam. For 
the sake of my own family, I’ve been 
throwing down the team. I’ve tried to 
make my brother a star. It was for my 
father’s sake. I’ve not played my own 
game. I—” 

(Continued on page 54) 


Make this “Spirit of St. Louis” 
Airplane Weather-vane 
yourself 


—for enough wonderful 
Idaho White Pine to make 
five useful articles + + + 


[3 a cinch to make things from Idaho 
White Pine—things for your own room. 
Here’s a mighty good-looking bookrack 
that you can Build like rolling off a log. Or 
a bird-house like this one—or this airplane 
weather-vane or any one of a dozen easily 
made and handsome articles. 


Idaho White Pine is so easy to work—nails 
won't split it—it cuts easily and surely. It 
paints up beautifully, too. 


Send for our Plan Book for Boy Builders. 
It contains details for making a dozen hand- 
some articles. Send 60 cents along with the 
coupon below and we will send you the Plan 
Book and enough Idaho White Pine espec- 
ially cut for you to make the first five articles 
described in the Plan Book. Clip and send 
the coupon now before you forget it! 


Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


to play brilliantly. 


better. 


Saxophone 
French Horn 


college. 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSN., 
510 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Oregon. Dept, 88 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is sixty cents (coin 
or stamps) for which send me your Plan Book 
for Boy Builders and enough Idaho White- 
Pine to make five useful articles. 


NAME 


Moir Pte ta: 


That Band 


They are unqualifiedly guaran- 
teed in writing to be perfect in de- 
sign, materials, mechanism and 
workmanship. That’s why they’ll 
help you to learn faster and play 


When a great musician like 
Edwin Franko Goldman says that 


The H. N. WHITE Co., 5224-95 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


ee you realize it you’ll be ready for 
What are you doing NOW to 
make sure that you’ll “stand out” in that big 
class of Freshmen? To make the higher class- 
men accept you into their clubs and fraternities? 
If you go to college able to play 
a band instrument you won’t have 
to wait long for recognition. And 
if you’re able to play a King Band 
Instrument,recognized everywhere 
as the leader of them all, the success 
of your college career is assured. 
King Band Instruments offer you 
the quickest, easiest way to learn 


King Instruments greatlyimproved 
the tone and intonation of his fa- 
mous band, that’s proof thata King 
will insure your musical success, 
Start now! Tell us the instrument 
you want. We'll ship it to you to 
try—FREE. The price will be no 
more than you’d pay for a less per- 
fect instrument. Deferred pay- 
ments will make ownership easy. 
Why handicap yourself? You 
can afford to own a 
strument of guaranteed superiority. 
Mail the coupon today for our 
Handy Reference Catalog and 
other interesting booklets. Start 
now to make a place for yourself 
in that College Band! 


52 THE AMERICAN Boy 


un for Winter Days and Nights 


AMERICAN BOY magazine to your friends who 
do not receive it, obtain their subscription orders 
and send these orders with proper remittance to 
the publication with the number and name of the 
premium you desire. 


What glorious times the winter months afford! 


Not only are there many new sports for out-of- 
doors but even the indoor games take on an added 
attraction. 


Of course you want to make the most of winter so 
here are numerous AMERICAN BOY premiums 
that will bring you many hours of winter pleasure. 


It’s really easy to win AMERICAN BOY pre 
miums—thousands of boys receive premiums 


No red tape—no delay. Your premium will be 
in the mails soon after your subscription orders are 
received. 


Any of these dandy premiums might easily be 


every month. All you need do is introduce THE yours. Let’s see you win several of them. 


HERE’S HOW 


Following is the schedule of premium credits you receive 
for the American Boy subscriptions you obtain and also the 
amount you are to collect and send to The American Boy: 

Price to Credit Toward 

Subscriber Premiums 

Six Months Subscription .....$1.00..... ¥/2 Credit 
One-Year Subs: ‘ + 2.00.,...1 Credit 
: + 3.00.....1/2 Credits 

Three-Year Subscription é Credits 

NOTE—If you cannot obtain all the subscription credits 
required for the premium you desire, send us the subscrip- 
tions you do obtain and in addition send 25c in cash for 
each remaining half credit and 50c in cash for each remain- 
ing full credit. 


RULES 


Neither your own subscription nor that for any one in your 
own family can be used in getting premiums. Credit will be given 
you only on subscriptions for persons living outside your home. 
2. .No premiums sent outside the United States. No premiums 
sent C. O. D. 
3. At least one subscription must econ, every premium 
order. No premiums sold for cash only. 
4. Be sure to send the name and ‘address of each subscriber you 
obtain (just write them on .a piece of plain paper), your own 
name and address, the number and name of the premium you 
» and the proper remittance to cover the subscriptions and 
any extra cash necessary to complete the premium requirements. 


Send Orders to 
Premium Department 


The AMERICAN BOY 


550 W. Lafayette Blvd. 


No. 277—CORN POPPER. No need of telling you 
what pleasure this corn popper would bring. Have the ‘ 
fellows over for popcorn and apples and they'll vote 2 
you the king of hosts. This popper sent to you post- 
paid for one and one-half credits. Read Rules and In- 
structions in adjoining column. 


No. 202—ACE SPORT CAP. Come on winter do 
your stuff! Here’s a snugly-fitting cap that defies the 
cold. Great for outdoor sports. Sent to you postpaid 
for just one credit. Read Rules and Instructions in ad- 
joining column. 


No, 213—SKATES. All you need know about these 
skates is that they’re Winslows. Runners of steel— 
clamps and foot-piece strongly made. Sizes 74/2 to 12. 
Sent to you postpaid for two credits. Read Rules and 
Instructions in adjoining column. 


No. 214—SLED. Fast and sturdy—holds the course. 
It’s the well known Fleetwing sled—length 45 in., 
width 134 in., height 6 in. One you'll be proud to 
own. Sent to you postpaid for five credits. Read Rules 
and Instructions in adjoining column. 


Detroit, Michigan 


No. 2I5—SHOE SKATES. 
When the hockey 
No, 273 — CHEMCRAFT. For 
real fun indoors few things offer 
you a real advantage. greater diversion than this chem- 
They are the famous ical outfit. Set in- 
Alumo Skates with « " cludes instructions 
‘shoes attached. Sizes A A . for making many 
2 to 11. Sent to you ' ry m2 tests and experiments. 
for at j Sent to you _post- 
Read Rul rs LRETTEL ” aid for one and one- 
qieeructions VER CUN alf credits. Read 
rae ae Rules and  Instruc- 
tions above. 


these skates will give 


No. 307—DESERT GOLD and No. 308— 
THE GOLD HUNTERS. Two thrilling 
books by two noted authors, the first by 
Zane Grey and the second by James Oliver 
Curwood. Either book sent you postpaid 
for just one credit. Read Rules and In- 
structions above. 


No, 276 — MIRROR- 
SCOPE. Give a picture 
show of your own 
right in your own front 
room. This mirror- 


No. 370—BOOK 
ENDS. If you are 
wanting a present to 
give Mother or Dad— 
or if you want some- 


scope which is run by 
electricity, throws ay 
kind of picture— 
card, snapshot, "k 
illustration—on a 
screen or white wall. 
ise for griseninen ie 

nt to you postpai 
for seven credits. Read 
Rules and Instructions 
above. 


No. 226— BASKETBALL. Keep 

yourself in trim with this practice 

basketball — not quite regulation 

wale and size but well made and 
fine for practice work. Sent to_you 

poems for just four credits. Read 
‘ules and Instructions above. 


thing mighty attractive 
for your own room oa 
need look no fi 
These novel book ends 
typify the spirit of the 
times, depicting as they 
do an airplane fighting 
its way through the 
clouds. Beautifully de- 
signed—made of metal. 
Set of two sent yo 
postpaid for five and 
one-half credits. Read 
Rules and Instructions 
above. 
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Build the Outdoor Twin Pusher Continued from page 40) 


wing. You assemble only one-half of it 
at a time. Your first step is to taper the 
end of the leading edge to fit the wing 
tips. See the lower drawing in Fig. I 
and the photograph of the wing tip. 
Notice that all the tapering is done on 
top, to leave the bottom edge flat. After 
tapering, groove the leading edge to re- 
ceive the wing tip. 

Your center spar, which is simply a 
straight piece of balsa 17 3-4 inches long 
by 1-8 inch thick and 5-16 inch wide, 
should also be tapered down to the point 
where it meets the wing tip. (See the 
photograph.) : 

Now mark the position of your ribs 
on the leading edge 2 3-4 inches apart. 
Cut shallow grooves into the flat side of 
the leading edge at each of these marks 
to receive the ends of the ribs. The 
grooves should be just the width of the 
ribs and about 1-64 inch deep. 

Next, slide the ribs on to the center 
spar and fit them into the grooves in 
the leading edge. At this point, check 
up the wing for trueness by laying it on 
a flat table top. Make sure that every 
rib touches the table along its entire 
length. If it doesn’t you'll want to en- 
large the slot in the rib that’s out of 
line, to allow the spar a bit of play. Af- 
ter you're sure that the wing is perfectly 
flat, and that your ribs are at right an- 
gles to the spar, ambroid the ribs in 
place on the leading edge and center 
spar. Make sure that the top of the 
rib makes a continuous line with the lead- 
ing edge. 

When you've made your other half of 
the wing up to this point, you’re ready 
to assemble the two. First, though, take 
a look at the bottom drawing in Fig. I. 
The two halves, you'll see, slant down- 
ward to the middle, to form what is called 
the dihedral angle. To get this angle, 
place a block 1 3-4 inch square and 6 in- 
ches long under each tip so that the lead- 
ing edge beams overlap—one in front of 
the other—about 1-8 inch. This will per- 
mit you to cut down through both beams 
at the same time with a razor blade. In 
this manner, you'll get a perfectly fitting 
butt joint at the middle, both for the 
leading edge beams and the center spars. 

Now slip your center rib (the thirteenth 
rib) into place and ambroid all joints. 
Leave the wing on the blocks for an hour 
or so, until the ambroid is perfectly dry. 

Next, half lap the rear end of the wing 
tip to receive the strip of bamboo that 
acts as the trailing edge. Cut the trailing 
edge to fit, put it in place, take a few 
turns of silk thread around each joint 
and ambroid the strip in place. This com- 
pletes the frame of the wing. 

Your next job' is’ to cover the wing 
with Japanese tissue. This is done on 
one-half the wing at a time, using sepa- 
rate pieces of paper for each half. Banana 
oil is what fastens the paper to the 
frame. Paint the center rib with banana 
oil and stretch the edge of your paper 
across the top from the trailing edge to 
the leading edge. The paper should over- 
lap the trailing edge about 1-16 inch. This 
part is later turned under. 

The rest of the paper should extend 
past the leading edge far enough to fold 
under and completely cover the bottom 
of the wing. As soon as your center rib 
is dry, paint the frame up to and inelud- 
ing the next rib. Then cover this section. 
Be sure you draw your paper tight, 
lengthwise rather than crosswise, in order 
to preserve the correct shape of your sec- 
tion. Proceeding in this, manner, section 
by section, cover the entire wing. 


EMEMBER that you always work 

from the center to the tip and that 
if you stretch and hold your paper in 
place, wrinkles can be prevented. After 
finishing the top of the wing, fold the 
overlapping paper under and cover the 
bottom of the wing in the same way as 
you did the top. 

After you have completely covered the 
wing, “dope” it with a mixture of five 
parts of acetone to one of banana oil. Two 
coats of this will glaze and shrink your 
paper in place. If you use too much dope, 
the paper will shrink until it warps the 
wing all out of shape. 

The A-shaped frame, shown in Figure 


2, is made by fastening two balsa beams 
together to form a large A, using cross- 
bracing to support and strengthen the 
whole. For a light model these beams 
may be 1-8 by 1-4 inch and rounded well 
at all corners. If you're a_ beginner, 
though, you should use beams 1-8 by 5-16 
inch. Unless you construct the lighter 
frame perfectly, you'll crack it up rather 
easily. After you’ve studied the drawing, 
cut your two balsa sticks just 40 inches 
long, plane and sand them down to size. 
Where the beams are to be joined to- 
gether, cut the ends at an angle, to in- 
sure a good joint. 

The cross-bracing is the strongest brac- 
ing yet developed and enables the frame 
to withstand almost double the strain 
ordinary bracing would allow. The braces 
are made entirely of bamboo. Notice that 
the drawing shows heavier bamboo being 
used in the widest part of the frame as 
this is the place where the most strain is 
exerted. The first two crosses are made 
with 1-32 by 1-8 inch bamboo, and the 
last two, 1-32 by 3-32 inch pieces. 

Now take a look at Fig. 2. Notice the 
points in the frame at which each cross- 
piece extends through the beams. At 
every one of these places, you must cut 
a hole in the beam by working your knife 
point through. After you’ve done this, 
cut your bamboo pieces long enough to 
extend well through the beams when they 
are in position with the open ends 10 1-2 


inches apart. Then put all your cross- 
pieces in place and ambroid all, joints in- 
cluding the apex of the frame. Before the 
ambroid dries, check up to see that the 
frame is absolutely straight and true. 
When the ambroid is dry, trim the pro~ 
truding ends of the braces flush with the 
frame. Bind the center of each X with 
thread and ambroid. 

At the left end of each beam in Fig. 
2, you'll notice a thrust bearing (Fig. 3 
shows one in detail). These are 1-16-inch 
flattened nails, or brads, drilled to allow 
the propeller shaft to pass through them. 
Bend them, as shown in the drawing, so 
that the hole isn’t more than 3-8 inch 
from the beam. (Thrust bearings, already 
bent and drilled, are furnished in the 
kit.) Flatten the part that lays along the 
beam considerably more than the rest, to 
insure a good fit on the beam. Bind the 
bearings in place with silk thread, and am- 
broid them. 

The six cans, or hooks, along the side 
of the frame prevent the frame from 
bending and breaking under the strain 
of the rubber. In. the same manner, the 
eyelets on a fish pole reduce the strain 
on the rod. These cans are bent from No. 
10 music wire and their shape is clearly 
shown in the drawing just below the right 
end of Fig. 2. 

You should leave the cans open at the 
top to allow the rubber to be slipped into 
place when it is wound, The correct po- 


The Outdoor Twin Pusher Kit Makes 
Building Easy 


RUBBER 
MOTOR 


GAPANESE InP. TISSUE 


(COMPARED to the Baby R.O.G., the 
outdoor twin pusher looks like an 
Atlantic liner alongside a yacht! And 
look at the kit! Sixteen strands of rub- 
ber for your two powerful motors! Five 
strips of bamboo! Propeller blocks 
10 1-2 inches long! A whole can of 
ambroid! Thirteen shaped balsa ribs, in- 
numerable metal parts, Japanese tissue! 
And the fuselage sticks were so large 
we couldn’t get them in the picture! 

The kit for the outdoo1 pusher costs 
$3 and it’s worth it, because it cuts in 
half the time it takes to construct the 
plane. Those metal parts, and finished 
ribs, particularly, are life’ savers. 

Here’s just what the kit contains. Op- 
posite each part is the cost of that one 
item, so that you may order any part of 
the kit you desire. 

-$ 14 


Propeller Blocks 
2 Motor Sticks . 14 
2 Wing Spars 08 
2 Leading Edges 08 
13 Ribs Finished .. 50 
5 Pieces of Bamboo . 15 
3 Sheets Japanese Tissue . AS 
2 Thrust Bearings .. 12 
2 Propeller Shafts .. 12 


PRPS EE I CESS EE BALSA FoR. 
SA STEN DINE EEE 
= 


WIRE PARTS 


40 inch MOTOR STICKS NOT SHOWN — THEY A 


Complete Kit Costs $3.00 


AMBROIO 


BLOCKS 


PROPFLLER 


MORE 


RUBBER 
MOTOR 


BANANA 
on 
BAMBOO FOR SMA 


Balsa for 
Center Spar 


 T0o Bia! 


6 Cans .. 

1 Front Hoo! 

2S Hooks ... 

4 Washers (Brass) 

4 Wing Clips 

1 Special Elevator Band .. 

2 Rubber Motors (each eight- 
strand, tied) ai 

1 Can Ambroid, 2 oz. . 

1 Oz. Banana Oil 

1 Oz. Acetone 


To get this kit, send $3 by check or 
money order to Merrill Hamburg, sec- 
retary of the Airplane Model League of 
America, American Building, Corner 
Second and Lafayette Boulevards, De- 
troit, Michigan. “This kit is furnished 
at cost, and you must be a member of 
the A. M. L. A. to get it. If you're not 
a member already, fill out the coupon 
on the inside back cover or make one 
like it, and send it in. 

If you want to order less than the 
complete kit, send Mr. Hamburg the 
fora cost of the parts you wish plus 
fifteen cents for packing and mailing. If 
you are ordering only wire parts, add 
just five cents for packing and mailing. 


sition for each can is shown in Fig. 2. 

Your front hook—shown at the apex 
of the A frame—is made of No. 15 music 
wire and is bent around the front of the 
frame to form a yoke with an eye on 
each side. These eyes, or hooks, do not 
need to be large, since S hooks are used 
to fasten the rubber to them. The front 
hook should be bound with silk and then 
ambroided. 

Some fellows strengthen their frame by 
stretching a silk thread across it 1-2 inch 
from the points where the propeller bear- 
ings fasten to the beams. <A coat of ba- 
nana oil over the entire frame will add 
considerable strength. 


OUR next job—making the elevator— 

is not at all difficult, but it does re- 
quire care. Look at Fig. 5. Resolve, be- 
fore you start, that you are going to build 
both halves identical. If the two sides 
aren’t balanced, the plane will not fly. 
properly. Notice that the trailing edge 
forms a flat, V and the leading edge forms 
a sharper V so that the outer point of 
the leading edge is 3-4 of an inch higher 
than that of the trailing edge. Got the 
idea? If you haven’t, study the drawing 
with a friend until you have the proper 
picture in your mind. 

Before you start, study the photograph 
showing the different stages in elevator 
construction. You'll want to get this 
just right. All set? 

First: of all, make a full-size drawing of 
the elevator with the round tip 3 inches 
in diameter as shown in the upper view 
of Fig. 5. Now split off a piece of bam- 
boo.1-16 by 1-8 by 11 inches. Bend this 
to fit the round tip of your drawing, as 
shown in the top view of the photograph. 

This piece is now split down the mid- 
dle, as shown in the photograph, to form 
the two tips and the trailing edge of 
your elevator. 

Now cut off the waste so that the piece, 
from the round tip to the end, will be 
just 6 1-4 inches long. Then bend the 
straight ends of your two halves, one inch 
from the end, to give the upward slant 
to the completed elevator. (Study Fig. 5.) 

You're now ready to bend the leading 
edge. This is made from one piece 1-32 
by 1-16 by 10 inches long, and is bent 
as shown in the photograph. When the 
flat center lies on the table, the tips 
should be 1 3-4 inches high. 

Now comes a rather delicate job. Bend 
the round tips upward from the trailing 
edge to fit the tips of the leading edge. 
Cut your ends to fit, half lap all joints, 
bind them with thread, and ambroid 
them. Check your frame to make sure 
that the outer ends of the leading edge 
are 3-4 inch higher than the outer ends 
of the trailing edge. This is extremely im- 
portant, because the angle of incidence 
thus formed determines the angle at 
which the ship ‘shall fly. 

Cover the elevator frame with Japa- 
nese Imperial tissue in the same way you 
did the wings, except’ that you cover the 
top side, only. Dope the paper to shrink 
it. 

Your last job is carving the propellers. 
There are two of these; one right hand 
and one left hand. They must turn in 
opposite directions to one another to 
keep the ship on an even keel. Start 
out by squaring up and sanding both pro- 
peller blocks to 7-8 by 1 1-4 by 10 1-2 
inches. These dimensions may be altered 
to a slight extent without much change 
in the performance of the model. Now, 
draw diagonals at the top and bottom— 
as shown in A drawing, Fig. 6—and at 
their intersections, carefully drill a 1-32- 
inch hole. If you cannot procure a drill 
you may make the hole by forcing a large 
common pin through the wood. This hole 
must be absolutely square, both ways, 
with the top side of the blank. 

The propeller can now be carved to 
these diagonals, see A and B, Fig. 6, leav- 
ing about 1-8 inch stock at the center of 
the blank where the diagonals cross. 
When. you have both of these blanks thus 
carved you may lay out! the end diago- 
nals. The diagonals for the right hand 
propeller are drawn just. opposite to those 
of the left hand propeller. In order to be 
sure you don’t make a mistake, lay your 

(Continued on page 57) 
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—1s taught boys here, Extra help periods and small 
classes. Our system results in graduates entering col- 
leges without examinations, and_ entering life with 
superior habits. 7th Grade through 2 years College, Also 
Business Course. 10 Fireproof Buildin 

Pool. Athletics, including riding. 49th yea! 

ALOG address: Col. Ralph L. Jackson, Pri 
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Academy 


re stands in a 
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of understanding and encouragement, Lare- 
“eat school of its kind in America, Write for 
the catalog. ROBERT A. GIBB: a 
ter, 1213 Cochran Ave., Los Ang 


MILITARY 


ULVER. AcaDEMy 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares for any college. Small clasi Unsurpassed 
equipment. Catalog. The Registrar, Culver, Ind. 
R”™ ILITARY 
SCHOOL 
Limited to 300, } 


115th year. High moral tone. Ages 8 to 21, All sports. 
Full course with graduate work. Address 
Box B., Col. H. B. Moore, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty except.onal. For catalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres.. Box 125, Mexico, Missouri 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


“Saint John’s” 
Military. College preparatory. Thoroughly equipped. Bus- 
iness course. Junior Department. Well-ordered athletics. 
Catalog. Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres,, Box 2{, Manlius, N.Y, 


RANDOLPH - MACON ACADEMY *'sir. inn"! 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Over $200,000 Equip- 
ment. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. MILITARY 
TRAINING. Fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. 37th 
season begins September, 1928, Outdoor athletics. Addres: 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


STAUNTO MILITARY 


ACADEMY 

One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Bu Superb disci- 
plinary training equalled by academic ex 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box E, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 


NTWORTH *einastt 

ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest Military School west of 
Mississippi River. High S |. Junior 
College. Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, 
A, Lexington, Mo. 


Northwestern viva xGsbemy 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, 


Kemper Military School 

Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 

athletics, military and general activities that reach every 

boy. Honor System that builds character. High 

School and Junior College. For catalogue address 
734 Third St., Boonville, Mo, 


OHIO CMilita 


: 

Institute 
94th year, High beautiful location. Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 
Box 28, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Wis, 
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New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards, High School and Junior Collega Splendid 
equipment. R.O.T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. al- 
titude. Eyery boy rides. Moderate rates. 

Col, D.C. Pearson, Supt. Box N, Roswell, N. M. 
MILITARY 


CASTLE HEIGHTS Xexpeny 


The South’s most splendidly equipped school for boys. 
Prepares for all colleges and universities. Jr. R.O.T.C. 
Member Sou. Ass’n, Colleges and Sec, Schools, Ass'n. 
Mil. Schools and Colleges of U. S. Write for cata- 


logue to Supt., Lebanon, 
Military Institute 


AM Germantown Ohio 


In the Miami River valley, 14 miles from Dayton. A 
school of high standards. College preparatory, Military 
training for manly bearing, Football fields, baseball 
diamonds, Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 275 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. College Prep. 
4 modern buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed. Allathletics, Enternow. Free catalog-— 


Col. J.D. Bittinger, Supt., Dept. D, Onarga, Ill. 


Develops whole boy 
ENNESSEE “sensi "moral, 
physical. Gradu- 

‘ates make good in 

MILITARY INSTITUTE ry 
college. Year-round sports. Satisfied patrons in 44 states, 
54th year, Catalog. Colonel C. R. Endsley, Superintendent, 
Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
MILITARY 


BORDENTOW/!| INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention, Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 43rd year. 

COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal, 
Drawer C-18, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


MORGAN PARK Xcaoemy 


ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every twelve cadets. Supervised 
athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country surroundings. 
Summer Camp. 5ith year. Catalog. Col. H, (D. 
Abells, Supt., Box 928, Morgan Park, Chicago, Il. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Clashing Skates (Continued from page 51) 


“T’ve been waiting for you to wake up!” 

Suddenly Blythe was like a projectile 
loaded with dynamite. His eyes were flash- 
ing, and he strode up and down in un- 
controllable agitation. Suddenly he 
whirled, his eyes blazing hotly into his 
captain's. 

“And I had to kick you off the squad 
to make you see it! Cuttin’ Stanton’s 
throat, throwing down its students and its 
alumni for the sake of giving yure father 
a kick and yure brother a letter! And 
thinkin’ ye were doing something fine I'll 
bet. I don’t know whether to put ye back 
on the team or not!” 

Jerry’s eyes revealed the agony of his 
spirit. Slowly and methodically, he flayed 
himself as not even the vitriolic Blythe 
could have done. 

“That’s—that’s all,” he said fumbling 
for words. “I told you—because I want a 
chance to—to do what I can to beat 
Princeville—” 

His stumbling speech died, and sud- 
denly he dropped to the davenport, his 
head in his hands. 

And the next second, Blythe, his eyes 
impulsively wet, was beside him. 

“Okay, boy,” he whispered huskily. 

Jerry, repressed and deliberate, had a 
hold on himself in a few seconds. The 
two of them—coach and captain—broke 
all training rules, that night, by talking 
until two in the morning. At the next 
practice, two days following, the 
second team fought, for the first 


heart skip a beat when he led his team on 
the ice that night. He glanced briefly at 
the breath-taking sight that met the eyes 
of the pale New Englanders, but no thrill- 
ing tingle swept over him. 

The vast Garden arena was a solid 
mass of people—eighteen thousand of 
them. Educated to hockey by watching 
their two great professional teams play, 
New Yorkers had become enthusiasts, 
even for a college game. Rumor had it 
that five thousand Princeville alumni were 
there, and more than two thousand Stan- 
ton adherents. The boxes gleamed with 
white shirt fronts, and the attending 
alumni included many of the most promi- 
nent men in New York. The great Prince- 
ville players, in their orange and black 
jerseys, practiced with more nonchalance 
than did Stanton. They were accustomed 
to the Garden. 

The whistle blew, and Blythe barked at 
his men from the box, as they gathered 
close. Now Bob’s heart was in his eyes. 
That crowd had made him want to play, 
to shine brilliantly, Jerry knew. 

“The best game we’ve got can beat 
’em, bhoys!” snapped Blythe, and an elec- 
tric current seemed to crackle forth to 
his team. “Luden starts.” 

Jerry’s last memory as he skated over 
the ice was Bob’s drawn face, framing a 
pair of eyes that were gleaming with fury. 

The next second,.the game started. 


Jerry, feeling the loss of teamwork, was 
hot with wrath. He quit passing to Bob 
—began raining those rifle-like shots on 
the Princeville net from as far as mid- 
rink. He and Jason took the puck down 
time after time, and always Jerry shot. 
Bob skated aimlessly about, frantic for 
his customary place in the spotlight. But, 
always, Jerry shot. A dozen times the 
crowd rose up thunderously, as the almost 
invisible puck sped from Jerry’s stick. 
Twice, Boles, Princeville goalie, was hit 
by it before he saw it. But never did it 
go into the net. Then three minutes be- 
fore the close of the second period, Hop 
Hadley, Princeville flash, swept down on 
the Stanton net, followed through after a 
long shot from Bugs Barton, his running 
mate, outwitted little Harvey and shot 
the goal for Princeville. 

It was a raging, disorganized Stanton 
team that skated dejectedly toward the 
exit to the dressing room. The Prince- 
ville thousands made the rafters of the 
Garden ring, and the band was playing 
the Princeville song, but Jerry scarcely; 
heard it. 

Clumping along on his skates, he pro- 
ceeded slowly down the runway leading 
off the ice. He was almost sobbing for 
breath, so savagely had he played. Blythe, 
his face grim and his eyes glinting coldly, 
fell in behind his squad. 

“What's the idea of your shooting all 
the time?” came a harsh, youthful 
voice as they entered the dressing 


time that season, against a savage 
hurricane on skates who sped the 
puck into the net from all angles. 

At the close of the practice 
Blythe made an announcement. 

“Until further notice, the first 
team will have Luden at left wing, 
instead of Bob Drummond.” 

It was deliberately done, to sting 
Bob into life. As the announce- 
ment was made, Jerry watched Bob, 
without appearing to do so. He saw 
a smile flit over his brother’s face— 
a contemptuous smile. 

“Trying to kid me?” Bob seemed 
to be saying. 


F course it didn’t mean a great. 
deal. The squad had only 
three first-class forwards. Since sub- 
stitutions were absolutely necessary, 


tone 


Gress 


“Wake up, Thomas, I can hear a mouse in the 
pantry after that catnip pie I baked!” 
“What do we care—as long as he doesn’t die 
in the house.” 


room. 

Jerry raised his burning eyes to 
his_brother’s. 

“Because you never pass back!” 
he shot back. “You were covered, 
the times I shot and we'd have lost 
| the puck—” 

“Oh, we 
sneered Bob. 
| “Yes, we would. I—” 
| “Want to grandstand, now that 
| you're playing in New York, eh?” 
snarled Bob nastily. 

The players looked on wonder- 
ingly, forgetting, for the moment, 
how tired and discouraged they 
were. Blythe, in the background, 
almost held his breath as he saw 
Jerry’s eyes gleaming forth from 
that streaked, set face. 


would, would we?” 


the announcement didn’t mean that 
Bob wouldn’t get into the game. 
It was meant to shame him. Bob knew 
as much, Jerry realized, and laughed at it. 

Slow wrath gathered in Jerry’s heart. 
The adoration he had had for the bril- 
liant youngster turned almost to hatred. 
He brooded savagely over the conceit, the 
carelessness, the selfishness of the younger 
man. Had he no pride whatever? Was 
there nothing that could make him smart 
—turn him into a fighter for the school? 

The final week of practice was endless. 
Jerry couldn’t bring himself to the point 
of saying the things he wanted to say to 
Bob. Their relations grew strained. Bob 
was becoming hard. Carelessly confident 
of his position, he jeered at the ridiculous 
discipline meted out to the star of the 
team. 

Three-fourths of the Stanton students 
had raked and scraped money enough to 
make the trip to New York, and as the 
tension grew steadily through the week, 
classes became a mere gesture. Even pro- 
fessors found books boresome. When the 
special train departed Friday evening, 
faculty and students alike were a high- 
strung, taut crowd that slept little and 
talked hockey endlessly. The players, in 
their compartments, were nervous. Not 
even Blythe’s endless stories, told to keep 
their minds off the game, could make 
them forget hockey for a minute. Even 
Bob caught the contagion of the situation. 
He talked ceaselessly, animatedly. 

Jerry, eyes sunken and square face al- 
most sullen, kept to himself, and not even 
Blythe could lift him from his lethargy. 
There was no exultant anticipation with- 
in him. He felt as though some light had 
gone out of his life. He’d play with all 
his heart and soul, but there would be no 
happiness in it. Bob was a quitter, yel- 
low, selfish, and lazy. 

Nor did Jerry’s face lighten, and his 


From the opening whistle, Jerry was so 
ferociously concentrated on the game that 
the crowd was non-existent. Cold and cal- 
culating, feeling none of the heat of bat- 
tle, he nevertheless played with utter 
abandon. The rest of the team, lifted out 
of itself, moved like a whirlwind. Luden 
was playing a great game, and little Har- 
vey, at goal, was a tower of strength. The 
play was in Stanton’s territory most of 
the time—but at the end of the first 
period the score was nothing to nothing. 


WO minutes after the start of the 
second period it happened. Luden 
tore for the net to get the puck, caught 
it with his stick just as Harvey kicked it 
to one side after a shot, and attempted to 
eyeNe quickly. His ankle turned, and he 
ell. 

He lay there, his face distorted with 
pain. 

“Broke my ankle—sure!” he sobbed to 
Jerry, and they carried him off the ice. 

Bob, skating out to take Luden’s place, 
was pale-faced, his eyes shining like stars. 
Blythe’s words to him had bounced off 
him like a stone from a sling. 

“Let’s see whether you’ve got any guts, 
you!” Blythe had spat, but Bob had 
scarcely heard him. 

Within a minute after play had been re- 
sumed, every eye in the Garden was on 
the slim, speedy Stanton forward. Bob, 
skating his best and handling his stick 
like a wizard, started a lone dash for the 
net every time he got the puck. He 
dribbled with dazzling skill, and never did 
he stop before reaching the guards. He 
didn’t attempt to pass—he forgot team- 
work as always. Single-handed, he tried 
to reach the net, and every time, the great 
pair of Princeville backs took the puck 
away from him. 


UDDENLY all the pent-up 
wrath and disgust of weeks 
broke overwhelmingly from the older 


brother. 
at Bob— 

“Grandstand, my eye!” he bellowed 
suddenly. “Why, you sniveling pup, all 
you are good for is to make runs up the 
ice—and then lay down like a dog the 
second a back comes up and fights you for 
the puck! You hold it until it’s taken 
away from you, so you can show off your 
skating and your dribbling! You never let 
loose of it.” 

“Shut up! Why, you—” 

“Shut up, nothing!” raged the tempor- 
arily maddened Jerry, and the team 
shrank before his eyes. Blythe made no 
move. He hoped strenuously that it was 
all for the best. 

“Why, you yellow, big-headed quitter, 
you've spoiled the team all year, and I, 
like a fool, have helped you! You never 
worked, never fought, never did a lick for 
Stanton! Know why you're here at all? 
Because all season I fed you, made you 
shoot, covered up your grandstanding and 
your yellowness! I made the team for 
you—threw down Stanton, threw down 
the team, nearly got thrown off it my- 
self, because I was trying to shove you 
ahead!” 

Bob was crouched, his lips twisted in a 
snarl. 


He was seeing red as he looked 


Tee he yelled hysterically, “or 
“You'll what?” spat Jerry. “I could 


break you in little pieces and put them 
together again, so pipe down! Grand- 
stand! You're the worst grandstander ever 
born, and the poorest fighter!” 

Suddenly, to the furious elder brother, 
Bob's face became the center of the uni- 
verse. He saw the terrible rage in it— 
and more. His mind raced back to their 
days as forwards on the school team in 


January, 1928 


Canada. He remembered the night when 
the foul tactics of their opponents had 
turned Bob into a furious youngster, who 
was, for that night, the best hockey player 
of his age in the world. 

Slowly the wrath trickled out of Jerry. 
The safety valve had blown off, and he 
became himself. Calm, cool, scarcely 
thinking of what he was saying, he de- 
liberately lashed the quivering Bob with 
his tongue. It was like a scalpel lying bare 
the rotten spots within the younger man. 
The squad stood like statues, watching in 
awe as Bob writhed, tears of rage in his 
eyes, before the sheer truth of Jerry’s 
terrible tongue-lashing. 

“J—T'll show you—show you all!” the 
tortured player shouted suddenly, just as 
the referee appeared at the door to warn 
the team that time was up. 

Babe Blythe was afire. He had planned 
to play the substitutes for a few minutes 
to give the team a rest, but now he gam- 
bled his all. 

“Get out on the ice—and the Drum- 
monds will play this night!” he shouted. 
His voice seemed to vibrate against the 
walls and ceiling, thrilling the team with 
its fire. 

The whole team seemed to feel that its 
one great weakness had been sought out 
and removed. Every man was alive with 
the lust for battle. It didn’t matter that 
Bob Drummond went out on the ice 
with head bent. to hide the tears, and 
that Jerry’s face was like a death mask. 


THEN started that final period—a 

period that made onlookers forget 
the greatest battles of the professional 
teams. Jerry was a superman, raging over 
the ice, and Bob a mere flash of purple. 
Jason, at center, never missed a poke 
check, and the backs, when they were 
waiting for play to come their way, leaned 
forward with eyes burning, like eager 
vultures waiting for their prey. Prince- 
ville, playing as she never had before, 
fought back desperately. 

But Stanton’s rush couldn’t be stopped. 
Three minutes after the start of the 
period, Jerry shot from just beyond mid- 
ice and when the red goal light glowed, 
even the goal keeper could scarcely be- 
lieve it. The spectators were on their feet, 
yelling every moment. The Drummonds 
were working together now, and scarcely 
was there a mistake. Bob was here, there, 
everywhere, the fastest man on the ice 
by far. Now, when he took the puck, he 
didn’t hesitate to crash into the rival 
backs, or hurdle their sticks, or dodge and 
fight like a madman. Time and again, 
when Princeville had had a shot at the 
Stanton net, it was Bob who swept down 
the rink, got the puck after Harvey had 
stopped it, scudded around the net to 
gather speed, and carried it up the ice like 
a whirlwind. Sometimes he caromed it 
against the side wall, dodged around the 
Princeville man waiting to take it away 
from him, and scooted off, leaving a 
dazed opponent behind him. At the psy- 
chological moment he passed to Jerry or 
Jason, and the next second there was a 
vicious assault on the Princeville net. 

Stanton was a team gone wild. The 
players were barking at each other—short, 
shrill yelps that were like the breathless 
battle cries of fighters giving their all. Up 
in the center box, on the right-hand side, 
Bearcat Drummond had already ruined a 
perfectly good derby hat, and when peo- 
ple asked him to sit down, he fairly 
gasped: 

“Drummond’s my name, and they’re 
my boys!” 

Ten minutes, fifteen, eighteen. The 
crowd, their voices completely gone and 
the spirit of that epic battle too tremen- 
dous for cheering, sat back in strained, 
silent awe. Three-quarters of the time, the 
play was on Princeville’s half of the ice. 
Never in his life had Lighton, the squat 
Princeville goalie, played the game as he 
did that night. Jerry’s most savage shots 
he stopped, and many times with two 
fighting Stanton forwards trying to out- 
wit him, he emerged with the puck to 
throw it aside. Princeville’s magnificent 
team was playing as it never had before 
—but Stanton was a team that had gone 
berserk. 

Blythe, on the bench, was white as a 
ghost. It didn’t seem that flesh and blood 
could stand any more—he should put in 
the subs—and yet he could not. For the 


moment, the greatest collegiate hockey 
team ever put on the ice was playing be- 
fore his eyes. 

Suddenly he leaned forward over the 
side wall, standing, his eyes blazing. It 
was Bob, skating around the Stanton net 
with the puck in his stick—skating like 
mad. Jerry had whirled, and was streak- 
ing up the ice, full speed ahead. Intui- 
tively the coach sensed the beginning of 
an attack that would be the final effort of 
his team. One minute to go... 


ALFWAY down the ice, the Prince- 

ville back and center were ready for 
Bob. Before this night Bob would have 
tried to elude them in a flashy manner, 
and lost the puck. Now, straight and true, 
he shot the puck to Jason, in the center. 
Jason flipped it to Jerry, along the right- 
hand wall. The inspired, fighting Bob had 
hurdled the sticks of the Princeville men 
where, before, he would have slowed up 
and skated around them. 

Jerry took the puck, just beyond mid- 
ice. Suddenly there resounded through the 
vast auditorium a vibrant shout that sent 
thrills up and down the spines of eighteen 
thousand paralyzed spectators. 

“Bob!” 

It was from Jerry’s throat—a plea and 
a challenge and an order in one. Bob 
had scarcely hit the ice after his hurdle, 
and he was a purple blur as he hurled 
himself for the goal. Jerry’s arm moved— 
the puck was darting for the Princeville 
net. 

The Princeville guard never saw it. It 
hit the goalie’s shin pads, and bounced 
away, three feet to the left. 

That cry was like the old cry of the 
pack, It was Jerry’s agonized plea for Bob 
to remember the old combination they 
bed, worked back in school days in Can- 
ada— 

And Bob knew. It seemed that he had 


traveled as fast as the puck. Scarcely had 
it hit the ice when he was up on it. His 
stick was swinging ten feet before he 
reached it. Through the tiny space be- 
tween the bewildered goal keeper and the 
net post it sang, true as a die. As the red 
light glowed behind the net, Bob, flying 
like an express train, crashed with a thud 
into the barrier behind the net, and lay 
still. 

He had given all he had to give. 

Amid the wildest bedlam a hockey 
game in the Garden had ever witnessed 
the Stanton subs fairly danced onto the 
ice for the last half minute of play. Bob, 
stunned only, was trying to struggle to 
his feet when Jerry reached his side. 

The older brother supporting the 
younger, the Stanton Drummonds skated 
slowly off the ice. Two thousand Stanton 
students and alumni were on their feet, 
and as the long Stanton yell, with three 
Drummonds on the end, crashed against 
the rafters of the Garden, sixteen thou- 
sand other throats poured out a tribute 
that almost drowned out the yell. Bearcat 
Drummond was crying with excitement, 
and Babe Blythe was doing a cakewalk up 
and down the passage alongside the bench. 

But the Drummonds didn’t seem to 
hear the cheers. The kid brother was hold- 
ing Jerry’s eyes with his own as they 
limped across the ice. 

“Did I—do all right, Jerry?” he asked 
simply. 

“TI say so, kid!” Jerry said gruffly, a 
choke in his voice. “Like old times—in 
prep school.” 

The crowd knew that it had seen a 
great game decide a hockey champion- 
ship. Babe Blythe knew more than that, 
and it was in his eyes as he threw an arm 
over each of his forwards’ shoulders. And 
Blythe was right, for that night saw the 
birth of the greatest collegiate hockey 
player since the day of Hobey Baker. 


To Wind That Twin Pusher 


ERE’S the egg beater winder for that twin 
pusher model airplane you're building— 
and for your other planes as well when you 
want faster winding than you can get by hand. 
You can get half again as many turns on a 
rubber band if you stretch it twice its length 
before winding. That means a 50 per cent in- 
crease in efficiency over the unstretched band. 
Stretch a six strand, 40 inch motor, for example, 
and it will take, with a good margin of safety, 
more than 1,000 turns. Try getting that many 
turns on the same rubber without stretching it 
first and you’re likely to need a new motor! 
Look at the illustration and you will see that 
the egg beater winder has two shafts, one for 
each of the twin pusher’s motors. To get an 
even flight, of course, both motors must have 
the same number of turns. Winding the motors 
one after the other is too slow, because the 


Fig. 1 
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NUT 
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BLADES AND over SHAFT 


rubber on the first propeller “goes dead” be- 
fore the other is ready. Model builders have 
found that the egg beater winder makes it 
possible to stretch the rubber, to wind both 
propellers at once, and to speed up the whole 
process. 

Unless you have had a chance to work in a 
machine shop enough so that you are familiar 
with metal-working tools, you'd better not try 
to make the winder yourself. Take your draw- 
ings to a mechanic and have him make it, The 
machine work is too difficult for a beginner, 
but a skilled worker can do it in two hours. 

The photograph shows a winder built from 
an aluminum egg beater. You can buy one at 
any hardware or department store. Buy the type 
shown in the picture. It runs smoothly and 
won't bind as some other types do. One turn of 
the handle gives five turns to the rubber, as 
the large gear has five times as many teeth as 
the small ones. Some beaters give only four 
turns of the blades to one of the handle, but 
you can check the ratio yourself by counting 
them. You can see that a winder geared at a 
five to one ratio has a decided advantage in 
winding a motor, for 200 turns of the handle 
will give 1000 turns on the rubber. That means 
a great saving of time over the old hand 
method. 

In the drawing, the details are shown in the 
Positions in which they are assembled on the 
winder. Fig. II shows the blades or beaters 
cut off 1 1-2 inches from the small bevel gear, 
except for the center shaft, which is left 5-16 
of an inch longer. 4-32 thread anaes be 
cut on this shaft to a point even with the 
blades. Fig. III shows a piece of 5-16 square 


BUSHING FITS OVER BLADES 


stock 1 1-4 inches long with a 1-8-inch hole 
drilled through the length of it. This steel block 
slides in between the cut off blades, with the 
center shaft running through the hole. The 
cross section shows how the block fits firmly 
inside the stumps of the blades. The bushing 
shown in Fig. can be cut from 5-8 inch 
round steel. It is made to slip tightly over the 
cut-off blades, as you can see from the photo- 
graph. A small washer, Fig. V, is then placed 
over the end, and a small hexagonal nut is at- 
tached to hold block, blades, bushing and 
washer in place. Don’t tighten the nut_too 
much, or the winder will be hard to turn, Now 
the U-shaped piece, Fig. VII, is bent from .035 
music wire. The photograph shows how it is 
soldered to the bushing. 

The last operation is the drilling of a 1-16- 
inch pin hole in the bushing. This must be done 
after the winder is completely assembled. The 
hole must be drilled to one side of the center 
so as to miss the shaft and yet go through the 
square block. <A piece of 1-16 inch rod is then 
driven through the hole and_ soldered at each 
end to keep it from working loose. Make sure 
that the winder works freely, and then solder 
the nut to the shaft to prevent it from ever 
coming off. 

Of course, the process is the same for both 
shafts, so that the two sets of blades should be 
cut together and the process should be followed 
through for the winders on both gears at the 
same time. 

You will find this winder a sure, swift, easy 
device for winding your motors. Longer flights 
for your twin pusher and longer life to your 
rubber motors will be the result. 
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EMPHASIS | on preparation for College En- 


“trance Board Examinations, Six Forms 
ainaing two. grammar les. Boys from 30 
s Gradua' i colleges, 60-acre cam- 
Nine miles from Princeton. Athletics for 
boy, 15 modem buildings, 63rd year. 
Summer session July 23-September 8. Catalog. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 1-Z stown, N. J. 


PE 1y 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


CARSONEONG 5 
(AKER OF 91st 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live year 


A Milita 
between. 
ing now its greatest years. 


Shattuck School wiseery eeinina. aii 


16 buildings. 240 acres, Business Course. Summer 
School. 67th year. Openings for a few students after 
Christmas holidays, For catalog address 

C.W.NEWHALL, Headmaster, Box B, Faribault, Minn. 


St. Johns Military Meademy 


‘The American Rugby: Eminently fitted for training American 
boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction, Situated 
on high ground in Waukesha County Lake Region. Summer 
recreational camp. Catalog. Box 21A, Delafield, Wisconsin 


FRANKEN EARSHALL 


‘A Widely Recegnieeds Hederstely: peice Preparatory School 
Wholesome School Life and S; Unusual Equipment. 
d for Collee ets the last 30 years. 


Box 442, 


School, 5th Grade to College. In the mountains midway 
jew York and Pittsburgh. Individual inatruction. Enjoy 
‘Box 20, New Bloomfield, 


College _ preparatory. 
Military training. All 


fer, Pa. 


Lake Forest—Non-Military 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings. 
All athletics. Every boy on a team, Secure Catalog: 
J. W. RICHARDS, Prin., Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. 


ISKI OFFERS 


boy more than an education. It offers him self-reliance, 
hysical development—manhood! Write for literature 
isk om Be in detail. 
realdent, Box 925, Saltabure, Pa, 
ier Begins February 1, 195 


ISKIMINETAS’’ SCHOOL FOR “BOYS 


Mc Callie Schook 


Home school for boys over 12. Non-sectarian, Chrietian 
influence. College preparatory, small clas individual 
instruction, Military training. | Splendid bui: 
ern equipment. All sports. Catalog. Box A, Chat 
Sound 


A 
Mind ‘Body 


Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
Wholesome outdoor recreation. | Military. 
Rev. C. H. Young, S. T. or 
For catalog address ‘The Adjutant, Mowe, Indiana 


Ina 


offers a thorough physical, 

Mercersburg ital and moral taining for 

college or business. Under Christian masters from the 

great universities. Located in the Oumberland Valley, 

one of the most Picturesque spots of America. Gymna- 
te 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


O be a Woodcrafter un- 

der the personal super- 
vision of the famous wilder- 
ness man, Dan Beard, is an 
inspiring event in any real 
boy’s life. Ask dad to send 
for booklet. On _ beautiful 
Pennsylvania mountain lake. 
All kinds of woodcraft 
taught. Exceptional program 
for building body and char- 
acter. 


Apply 91 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. I. 


CAMP IDLEWILD 


FOR BOYS, 38th year. On an island in Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N.H. White Mt. trips. Land and Water 
Sports. Booklet. 

L. D. Roys, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Condensed course complete in one year. Theory and 
. log on request. 
practice. Catalog a ie 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL Washington, D. 


CLASS PINS 35¢ 


NEW CATALOG FREE! 


Desiang Snowy Suven Pare 35¢c $350 092. STERLING 
Sten 50r ea.$500 00 Goro Pare S0fea.$ 500 002 
3395 l'on 2 Co.ons Ewamet,any Lerrens ano Dave 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 81 Bastan Bins. ROCHESTER. NY. 


” Choose ANY 
$20 Musical Instrument 
we, is Bad sabia Guerre clin, Tenor Banjo. 
‘Learn er a ‘women: 
asthod A Yow cents 


Instroment and first lesson sent on Fl 
(000 successful parle, serne Wo 


pends - ai 


‘Over 600, day. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE OL OF MUSIC, INC. 
1632 No, Halsted St. Dept. 357 Chicago, Ut. 


COLLECTING 


COIN is a worth-while hobby, closely 
to history and art. 
Sela dite iawn and astielaictacenrtse eat oreel 
THE NUMISMATIST, only American monthly on the 
subject. Six months’ ‘Trial Subscription, together 
with ten specimens: Austrian war money for only $1. 
No free sample copies. Write now! 
American Numismatic Association 


Suite A, 95 Fifth Av New York City 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c net) 
And two other triangles, includ- 
ing scarce Nyassa triangle, are 


among the stamps in our 5 


packet of 63 different gen- 
uine foreign stamps for dc. 
Also some good approvals, 


CROWDER & 


oO. W. Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 
BIG All for 12c: 98 diff. from all countries, many 
——— —_ unused, incl, charity and special delivery stamps; 
ct. 5 diff, French Colonies; 5 diff. Portuguese Cols, ; 

Ct. 0 ditt. Danzig; 10 diff. ‘Czecho-Slovakia; 1 packet 


from obscure countries of Transvaal, White Ri 

OFFER! sia, Cape of Good Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travanco 
New Zealand, Guatemala, Mexico, Bosnia-Herz 
Perf. gauge, millimetre scale, ruler; small album for dup- 
This big $ outfit for 12e to approval applicants! 

ERRY, Dept. B, 86 Exchange Place, PROVIDENCE. 


87 FAR-OFF COUNTRIES — ONLY 10c 


Azores, British Guiana, Oeylon, Oyprus, Dutch Indies, 
French Guiana, Esthonia, Georgia, Indore, Jhind, 
Kouang-Tcheon, Luxemburg, Newfoundland, Oceanica, 
Paraguay, Reunion, Ukrainia, Venezuela, etc. Marvel- 
ous packet 87 different stamps from 87 different, coun- 
tries, incInding all the ‘scarce’? ones above and many 
moré. Bargain price only ioc. Big lists and approvals 
with each order, 

C. D. Reimers Company, Box 103, Fort Worth, Texas 


BRUNEI, ZANZIBAR, ABYSSINIA, BORNEO 
Pictures, triangles, monkeys, etc., included in packet of 
115 different stamps from all over the world—all for 
Sc to those applying for my Famous Quick Service 
Approval Sheets. The High Quality and Low Prices 
will astonish and delight you, Extra discounts and pre- 
mium to liberal buyers. 

D. M. WARD, 605 Pierce St, 


govina; 
Ticate: 


Re 


Gary, Indiana 


» Ind. 


Toronto, Canada 


selections, 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in 
all over the world for only 50 cent 

Also other fine. cee J like penis Guad- 
$1 Canadian Stamp 2, i sporocat 
15 Diff. Triangle Stamps Only 35c 
Write VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 11, London, Ont. 
This offer to approval applicants only. 
charges. Allcoloniesstamps. Ask for approvals. 
return postage. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Packet of 48 different stamps including two scarce 


REE 
40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA all different including HRAD- 
SCIIN CASTLE SET, DOVES, ALLEGORICAL, SUR- 
to all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval 
coin, LIGHTBOWN'S STAMP CO., Southsea, England. 
STAMP ALBUM FREE ities 
with purchaso of 500 different FOREIGN stamps from 
R. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 
A REGULAR CIRCUS: Congo Lion, Sudan Camel, 
Wonder 
eroon Mountains, ete., all a this extraordinary outfit. 
cloupe, Somali, Reunion, Nig Dahomey, 
10c UBRStguen Se, Pierro and 100 dierent others. es 
CRAWFORD STAMP CO., 2355 No. Grand, Conne: 
40c, to’ approval 
who enclose 6c. Tf you have less than 15000 varieties 
you are a wise collector if you buy from our approvals, 
Herbert A. Keigwin, Box 192, Middletown, N. Y. 
or 590 different stamps and 15 triangles for only 55 cents, or 1000 
different stamps and 15 triangles for $1 to approved applicants. 
and 5 Newfoundland, only 10 cents. Lists free. ti 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
each one from a 
60 STAMPS For 10c 
19th century well represented. 
P. R. Lincoln, Box 421, Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Complete set of nine values $1.25. Also 1926 sur- 
THE COLONIAL STAMP CO., 2241 St. James St., Montreal, Can. 
Price List and 60% ap- 
20 0 DIFFERENT 76. srovar shoots sent with 
20 Egypt. 1 Iceland, 9 Malta, 25 Tur! “1000 ‘iss, 
camp “teeter aio, "apacce Ai ah no 
MIDWEST STAMP CO., 720 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Set of French Colony stamps showing African Native 
our illustrated Stamp Album price list. Send 20. for 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. 
Postage two cents. 
R. Connor, 620 Thurston Av 
A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guaranteed to cat- 
alog over $10.00 offered to approval applicants for only 25c. 
Costa Rica (cat. G0c), Niger Coast, Gabon, etc, and 
large price list of bargains in sets, All for ‘TEN cents. 
STAMPS FREE! All different. 
Postage 2cents. 
Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
sheets sent with each order. 
A. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, . Toledo, Ohio 
stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 


CHARGES, and PRESIDENT’ MAYSARK SET. Sent 
also 7 Different Pieces Foreign Money 
Gabon Savage, Tchad Leopard, Togo Landscape, Cam- 
Lot 
everything for only 10c to approval appli 
Cat. No. 127, value 
Stamps priced net from ¥ cent up. (Established 1909) 
Speclal—25 different Canadian including new Confederation 
different country 
No new Europe, 
Svarieties 10c — Svarieties25¢ 7 varieties 75c 
each order. 50 French Col., 50 Port. 5 Gales 65 U. 
International Junior Album (spaces 21,000) 
Ohief, Jungle Tiger and Forest Scenery together with 
ALL DIFFERENT—To applicants 
for 50% discount avprovals. 
Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. A, Milford, Conn. 
SHAW STAMP CO., Bear River, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 
FRE 100 ALL DIFFERENT 
BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent 


B. Stiles 


; t 
OS EN A 


West Africa. 3 pence 


sia. 6—San Marino. 
memory of soldiers w 


Reading from left to right: 
sign, head of Marcelin Pierre Eugene Berthelot, French chemist and 


A 2—Germany. 
I.A.A. and date Oct. 
green, 


Design, national telegraph and_ postal building, 


Rhodes presented to Union of South Africa. 
blue. Design, men depicting “the nations of the East” of Soviet Rus- 


1—France. 90 centimes carmine. De- 
15 pfennigs rose. Current 15pf surcharged 
10-15, 1927, 3—Guatemala, 1 centavo olive- 
4—South 
Design, house which late Cecil 
5—Russia, 18 kopecs 


red and black. 


50 centesimi violet-brown, Design, cenotaph in 
ho died in World War and Italian wars. 


Liechtenstein. 20r carmine, black, yellow, red, blue, white and green. 


Design, shield and scroll ‘surrounded by border of grapes and vine 


leaves.’ 8—Russia. 
Premier, pictured in automobile, with “red” 
orange-brown. Design, beardless man. 

11—Russia, 8 kopecs light brown. Design, a 


before definite figures can be avail- 

able, it can be estimated now that 
some 1,500 new varieties of postage stamps 
were issued throughout the world during 
1927. More than 1,100 had been officially 
chronicled up to Dee. 1, and several hun- 
dred more had been promised for issue 
in the year’s final month. If the final fig- 
ure proves to be only about 1,500, this is 
less than in 1926, when approximately 
1,700 varieties appeared ; indeed, more than 
1,600 have been issued every year from 
1920 to 1926 inclusive. 

Yet 1927 outranked 1926 in commemo- 
ratives. More than 200 varieties of stamps 
of this special class are available—more 
than were issued in any one year hereto- 
fore except 1923 and 1925. Some 60 air 
mail adhesives and about as many charity 
postal labels appeared in 1927. 

Only three commemorative stamps were 
issued by our own country—the Lindbergh 
airmail 10c, the Vermont 2c and the Bur- 
goyne Campaign 2c. Elsewhere commemo- 
ratives appeared in Afghanistan, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Barbados, Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Germany, Greece, France, Hejaz- 
Nejd, Italy and colonies, Japan, Lith- 
uania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, Russia, San Marino, Spain and 
possessions, Turkey and Uruguay. The 
many reasons for them have been ex- 
plained from time to time on the stamp 
page. 

The Christmas season invariably brings 
new charity stamps of semi-postal char- 
acter, and 1927 was no exception. Estonia, 
Liechtenstein, Netherlands and Switzer- 
land are among the countries which put 
forth such adhesives in the final few 
months of the year. 

Estonia’s were for the benefit of the 
national invalid benevolent fund—5 marka 
plus 5m, with the Kamesaare Castle as 
the design; 10m plus 10m, showing the 
ruins of the Tartu Cathedral; 12m plus 
12m and 40m plus 40m, each with a view 
of Tallinn (Vilna); and 20m plus 20m, 
with a view of the Fortress of Norva. 

Liechtenstein’s appeared on the occa- 
sion of the 87th birthday of Prince John. 
The main part of the 10 rappan value is 
green, the 20r carmine and the 30r blue, 


M before det it- will be several months 


10—Rw 


5 kopecs sepia. Design, Nikolai Lenin, late 
guards, directing battle. 9—Russia. 1 kopec 

ussia. 2 kopecs green. Design, bearded man, 
soldier and a sailor, 


but the coats-of-arms which are the de- 
sign come in many colors, including black, 
white, yellow, red, blue and green, pre- 
senting attractive combinations. Grapes 
and vine leaves form the borders. 

Holland’s charity stamps are in four de- 
nominations, 2, 5, 7% and 15 cents, sell- 
ing respectively for 4, 8, 11 and 18 cents. 
The main designs are the coats-of-arms 
of the provinces of Overyssell, Groningen, 
Dreute and Limburg. This is a child wel- 
fare set. 

Switzerland’s series comprises the an- 
nual Pro Juventute, or “for the Children,” 
stamps, sold to raise money to combat 
tuberculosis among boys and girls. This 
set, will be described next month. 

Such adhesives prepay postage only to 
the amount of the face value; hence they 
are what are known as “semi-postal” 
stamps. 


RANCE is using postage stamps to 

help cancel the national debt. The 
current 40 centimes, 50c and 1 frane 50c 
denominations have been overprinted with 
new values—respectively 10, 25, and 50 
centimes, These semi-postal adhesives, 
called the “sinking fund” issue, will be 
available for postage until Sept. 30, 1928. 


IORRECTING an error which appeared 

on the October stamp page, the tenth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution 
in Russia was celebrated this past Novem- 
ber. Some of the commemorative stamps 
which appeared bear the dates 1917-1927, 
as will be seen from this month’s illus- 
trations. Perhaps the most impressive de- 
sign of the series is that on the 5 kopecs 
sepia—the late Premier Nikolai Lenin in 
an automobile flanked by “red” guards, 
with a background of troops marching to 
battle under their flags. 

Simultaneously there appeared the first 
values of a new definitive set in Russia. 
A beardless man is shown on the 1 kopec 
orange-brown and a man with a beard on 
the 2 kopecs green. 


VENTS of the sporting world are ap- 
propriately depicted on the series 
which Holland is issuing to raise funds to 
help defray the expenses of the interna- 
tional Olympic Games at The Hague in 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 


diff. fine Airmail stamps, includ- 
arce Esthonia tria Also 


CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, 
205 diff. Rare ‘‘Wild Goose,’’ etc.---All 10c 


Wonderful collection 205 different stamps from Gwalior, 
Haute-Volte, Kouang-Tcheou, St. Thomas, South Africa 
(Springbok), and other “hard” countries; fino triangle 
stamp; package hinges; mmescale and ruler; copy larg- 
est stamp in the world (China “Wild Goose,” eat. Tde!); 
big illustrated lists. Total Value $4.85. All for 10c! 
Also approvals 

Indian Stamp Co. 103 Howard St., Bangor, Maine 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 25 CENTS 
$10.00 BIG COLLECTION OF 500 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 


Cat. Value 
Ny: 


100 Africa 45c; 100 Asia 50c: 


ts Free. 
Loma STAMP CO., ‘3926 32nd St SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mystic’ S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY’? PACKET!! 


8. écaree stamps from the following strange la 


n Mi Hyderabad North Borneo janyikea 
ieueacis” Teeland Nyassa Trintied Tobago 
Congo, t. Thomas Prince Ubangi 
‘enya Uganda Pout prt Guine! ipper Volta 
Fin islands Esbare Wallis Futuna 
aco Biaife Leone Zanzibar 


wonderfel packet of "freak countries’” and make 
nvious! Price only 10c to approval applicants. Write TODAY 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. 1) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


5 nm airm: 
imps (issued 5 year's 3g0/and pack- 
et of stamps from the Holy Lands in- 
cluding scarceSyria,Lebanon,Cilicia, 


Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
for Park Per= 
10¢ 


BOSTON, mass. 


pte 
Cealliserssgo 


PARK STAMP CO. 


pprovals. 
589 Beaton st. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting won- 
derful thrilling scenes. Included Belgium (Satan with pitch- 
fork); Barbadoes (chariot and flying horses); Chile 

Exyot (ophinxand pyramids); J 

Newfoundland (wild caribou); ferocious tig 
(Goddens of Victory): Tunis ‘Aghting Arab\: and others. 
val applicants enclosing Sc this great packet will be sen 


(battle scene); 


*qoappro- 
PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., Box 215, Colorado Srriees, Colo. 


IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we will also include fre 


angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small package of hin, 
Syria, my Hejaz, Liberia, British, French Colonies, War 
inges, & Pocke: stock book, ALL for 20c. 


issues, 5 
FREE! {O00 all difeen stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept AM. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Qs FOREIGN 5 
0. 100 varieties and not more 
25 of any one kind, all off paper. 


STAMPS 
PHIL LUNDSTED, APE COTTAGE, MAINE 


atei- 


BLACK U.S. POSTAGE Given Away 
with each order, 150 Mixed stamps 40 different countries, 
-—— Europe, Asia, Africa, S & C America, Australia, Lebanon, 


1000 mixed a 


100 Varieties Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
NY) Guba, Mexico, etc. and album “10 
25 different Cc 


hinges 10. 
Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 
I bny collections. 


C. STEGMAN, 


List free. 
Approval sheet. with every order. 


5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


500 diff., Cat. $10, ies Ho: 200 diff., Cat. $4.00 only Tc 


1000 Sfse3 $25 i 69c 


ROTHEM STAMP co. 803 NW. Bidg., a MINN. 


Save up and send us 100 Precanceis to trade for Foreign 


Stamps FREE! ;, Postage 2c 
Big price lists and approval sheets. 
500 diff. 25¢ 1000 diff. 75¢ 2000 diff. 82.75 


Album bol8 4000 stamps 60c 1000 Hinges 10c 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., Dept. A.B. Jamestown, N.Y. 


12 British Colonies Free 


You will find the large showy picture stamps on 
my approvals at 50% discount. Extra premium 
for prompt returns. 

CHAS. BUSHNELL, 4728 Princeton Ave., Tacony, Phila, Pa. 


STAMPS FREE 


12 large showy picture stamps free with a request 
for my popular approvals at 50% discount. None 
better. Many good sets free with each return. 

. BAUER, Palmyra, N. J. 


STAMPS 105 China, nik: Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of $3,000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illust., with 
dates names of countries, etc.,3¢. Biggerones. lic, 
45c, $1.35, $2.45, Illustrated world catalog (2 books) for 20e. 
Stamp Guide 10c. Direct importers; album manofacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St.. Dept.12, BOSTON. MASS. 


Very Special! a 


Vai 8. 
CLE TELAND ment co, 


50 Vi 
prove applicants only 


ept. Ay Caxton Bldg, Cleveland, Ohio. 
VARIETIES 
Ae ae SL AMPS: 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 
20c., 607% approval sheets sent with each order. 


A.B. mi Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


No hoy interested in United States or British North America 
shoul Lng fey our largest and latest 32-page list for 
1928, sent free on request. “‘No free eemlams or gifts," 
we put full value into the stamps we sel 

STANLEY GIBBONS INC. 35a. Ana Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


OLD NEW BRUNSWICK 
and OLD CANADIAN STAMPS 


Included in oor wonderful packet of 100 British Colonial atampe, all 
at slanile packet to aporoval applicants for onl 

edw ‘order. “The supply is limited so get youre hows he 
PROSPECT STAMP CO., 401 Quebec Aves Toronto 0, Canada 


January, 1928 


1928. A horseman, fencers, and a rower are 
shown on some of these stamps, and foot- 
ball, athletics and boxing are represented 
on others. The values are 2, 3, 5, 744, 15 
and 30 cents. 


Hf Duckies sprang a philatelic surprise by 
issuing stamps to commemorate the 
holding of the Smyrna Exhibition of Agri- 
culture and Industry, last September. The 
1, 2, 2%, 3, 5, 6, 10, 15, 25, 50 and 
100 grouch values of the current series 
were surcharged with an inscription indic- 
ative of the purpose—in Turkish, “Izmir 
Thokouz Eiloul Serghissi,” but with the 
overprinting including the date also as 
fixed by the Gregorian calendar. This is 
the first time Turkey has permitted its 
stamps to carry dates expressed other than 
by the native calendar, and it is signifi- 
cant of changing conditions in the Otto- 
man country. 


ie you have read the newspapers care- 
fully you have perhaps noted that an 
air mail-carrying service is now operated 
between Havana, Cuba, and Key West, 
Florida. A Havana newspaper is authority 
for the statement that Cuba is issuing a 
special 5-cent stamp for use on letters so 
transported. Design, an airplane taking 
off from the Cuban capi Inscription, 
“Republica de Cuba—Servico Aerco,” 


IGYPT closed her philatelic year by is- 

suing three commemoratives— 5, 10 
and 15 milliemes—to mark the holding of 
the International Statistical Congress, in 
Cairo. This issue will be described in 
due time. 


NDO-CHINA has put forth a long de- 

finitive set which collectors will be ex- 
pected to absorb in large quantities—-with 
consequent revenue added to the treasury 
of this French possession! The 1-10 cent, 
1-5c, 2-5c, 4-5e, 1c, 2c, 3c, 4c and 5e¢ depict 
ploughing by oxen, with the Tower of 
Confucius in the background; on the 6c, 
7c, 8c, 9c, 10c, 1le and 12c is a view of 
the Bay of Along; the 15c and 20c show 
the Ruins of Angkor; the 25¢ and 30c of- 
fer designs reflecting wood carving; the 
40c and 50c present the Truat-Luong 
totem; and the $1 and $2 designs are 
“Foundation of Saigon.” There are also 
postage dues, with a pagoda and the 
mythical Dragon of Annam as the designs, 
while eleven values of the regular set 
have been overprinted for use in Kouang- 
Tcheou. 


HE letters “I. A. A.” and the date “10.- 
15. 10. 1927,” surcharged on the cur- 
rent 8, 15 and 25 pfennigs values of 
Germany, show that these stamps com- 


memorate the holding of the International 
Labor Bureau (Internationales Arbeits 
Amt.) in Berlin on Oct. 10-15. That was 
the League’s first meeting outside of Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, so the Germans con- 
sidered the occasion worthy of recalling 
philatelically. 


O* the stamp page some months ago 
it was announced that plans were be- 
ing laid in Hawaii to request Washington 
to issue special adhesives in 1928 to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of the 
arrival of Captain John Cook at Hawaii 
during his travels of discovery. 

Suggested designs for these stamps were 
recently submitted to our government 
by Governor Wallace R. Farrington of 
Hawaii. They are the work of Miss 
Juliette May Fraser, an American ar 
in Hawaii. They include tapa patterns 
representing island cliffs and illustrative 
of native rock carvings; tabu sticks and 
kahilis, suggestive of the honors with 
which Captain Cook was received by the 
Hawaiians a century and a half ago; a 
paddle, to indicate the native skill at 
navigating; and a covered calabash, show- 
ing the local method of transporting food 
on long voyages. 

It is proposed to issue 1, 2 and 5 cent 
values; together with a 50 cent coin. 


Build the Outdoor Twin Pusher continued from page 53) 


propellers side by side and draw the lines 
first on one then the other. Remember 
that on each blank the end diagonals run 
opposite to each other. 

Now you're ready to carve the blades. 
The curved face of the propeller is al- 
ways carved first. (C Fig. 6). When you 
have carved the blank to resemble C, you 
may hollow each blade out with fine sand- 
paper to form a very slight curve. This 
is known as the camber, You may now 
finish the other side of the blade, round- 
ing it to suit the camber on the first side, 
and to give a uniform thickness. (D, Fig. 
6). 


HEN you have carefully shaped and 

sanded the blade with fine sand- 
paper until you can see through it when 
you hold it to the light, you may round 
the ends slightly. You should do this with 
a template so that all four blades will be 
identical. The center of the trailing edge 
of the propeller may now be cut away as 
shown in the drawing (E, Fig. 6). 

This section is cut away because of the 
inefficiency of the center part of the pro- 
peller. It ‘offers more or less resistance in 
gliding, ‘and as the weight is also a draw- 
back, it might as well be cut away as 
much as possible. 

Your next step is to pass the propeller 
shaft through the hub and bend it in a 
U as shown in assembly drawing, Fig. 3. 
This U part is forced into the wood and 
ambroided in place. 

The small 1-4-inch washers that you 
see in Fig. 3 are made from sheet bra: 
or can be bought in department stores, 
where spangles for ladies’ dresses are sold. 
These are used to cut down friction be- 
tween the propeller and the bearing. 

The plane derives its power from 16 
strands of 1-8-inch flat rubber—8 on each 
motor. This rubber should have about 2 
inches of slack when laid unwound in 
the cans. The loops of rubber are en- 
gaged in the rear, by the hook on the 
propeller shaft, and at the front, by the 
S hook. 

To assemble your plane, fasten the ele- 
vator to the A frame near the apex with 
a rubber band in such a manner that the 
band goes under the frame, over the mid- 
dle of the elevator, and under the frame 
again. Be sure that the leading edge of 
the elevator is toward the apex. Next, 
fasten your wing to the frame by means 
of four clips—two on each beam—such as 
those shown in Fig. 4. Notice that the 
clips are held to the beams with rubber 
bands so that the wing may be adjusted 
backward or forward on the frame. 

It takes two men to wind up an out- 
door pusher—and you'll want to use the 
egg-beater winder that’s described in de- 
tail on page 55. Don’t try to get along 
without this winder—if you don’t want to 
invest in one yourself invite several of 


your friends to share the expense with 
you. Ask your companion to hold the 
plane by the two propellers so that they 
won't turn in his hand. Then engage the 
rubber motors to the winder by means of 
the S hooks. When you’ve done this, back 
away from your companion four or five 
feet so as to stretch the rubber before you 
start winding it. In this way, you can give 
the rubber more turns. Turn the winder 
so that the rubber is turned in the direc- 
tion the propellers should turn in flight. 

Don’t attempt your first flight until the 
plane has been adjusted to glide evenly. 
If it dives too steeply from your hand to 
the ground, set your wing forward (toward 
the apex of the frame). If it attempts to 
climb and then stalls, set your wing back 
toward the propellers. 

Now you're ready to wind up your mo- 
tors for a test flight. Give them only 
about 500 turns. Then take the S hooks 
off your winder and engage them in the 


front hooks, at the apex of the frame. In 
launching the plane, grasp the two pro- 
pellers as shown in the photograph, grad- 
ually lift the nose in the air until it is 
tilted slightly upward, and then, with a 
slight push, send the ship away from you. 

If it comes right back at you, you’ve 
made a mistake common even to experi- 
enced model builders—you’ve wound up 
the propellers backward. In that case, you 
ean afford to release a wide grin before 
you try again. 

If you’ve followed directions, ten to 
one your first flight is successful, which 
means that on your next trial, you can 
wind the motor more tightly and event- 
ually, perhaps, give it 1200 turns without 
fear of the frame breaking. But if you do 
give it that many turns, better have a 
bicyele handy so that you can chase your 
ship in case it decides whimsically to 
travel into the next county! (Turn to 
page 55 for the egg beater winder.) 


Win an Honor Certificate With Your 
Airplane Model 


ILL your 
Baby R.0.G. 
fly 30 seconds? Will 


your indoor pusher Detroit, Mich, 
stay in the air 65 Gentlemen: 
seconds? Can you 

build an indoor en- to 


durance plane that 
will do 100 seconds 
or an outdoor twin 
pusher that will fly 
two minutes? If you 
ean equal any one 
of these perform- 
ances, you are eli- 
gible for an honor 
certificate bearing 
the printed signa- 
tures of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, 
William B. Stout, 
and other officers of 
the League. 

This certificate, to 
which the League’s 
official gold seal is 
affixed, will be is- 


(Street) 


of the 


Remarks 


Instruct: 


to fiy. 


Outdoor Pusher, 


be flown outdoors, 


(Name of A, M, L. A, 


who in my presence, on. 


seconds, sustained flight. 


5 ns to Flight Witness 

satisty yourself that the A. M. I, . oe actually built the plane he proposes 
6 your Wwateh,’ direct him to launch hi 

height under six feet, and compute his ‘ DP Dosis wie: the 


Honor Certificate Department, 
Airplane Model League of America 
American Building, Second Blyd. at Lafayette 


Enclosed is ten cents to cover cost of issuing and mailing an honor certificate 


of 


Member) 


flew a model airplane 
type a total of 
To my knowledge this plane was 


Any adult may be a flight judge. First 


‘duration.’ “‘Duration’” begins when the 


plane leaves his hand—it ends when the plane lands on the ground or floor, If 
the plane (determine its type in advance) exceeds the following. minimum  dura- 
tions it is entitled to a certificate and this coupon should be filled out: 
R. 0. G., 30 seconds; Indoor Pusher, 65 seconds; Indoor Tractor, 


Baby 
100 seconds; 


120 Seconds. Flights of the first ‘th 
indoors—the larger and higher the room, enti Outdoes Sah ae 


the better. The Outdoor Pusher must 


sued to you as a 
recognition of your 
craftsmanship and knowledge of aeronau- 
tics. A worthwhile acknowledgment of 
your skill by great leaders in aviation! 
Start now, to be the first League mem- 
ber in your town to win a certificate! 
When you've built a model that you be- 
lieve can meet the requirements, go to 
your manual training teacher, your scout- 
master, or any other adult, and ask him 


to act as your flight witness. Let him 
time your flight with a stop watch. Then 
ask him to fill out your application, so 
that you can send it, with ten cents to 
cover the cost of issuing and mailing, to 
League headquarters. 

Further instructions and information are 
printed on the application blank. Qualify, 
fill it out, and send it in! 


COINS :: 


tare before 1800, 40¢5, 0 ‘dit 
Bes 1 Lincoln half doila1 


ie, different, fine stamps, including scarce 

triangle (pictured); also Iraq (cattle boat 

Tote, Monaco (priest with sword); Turkey (war 

scene); scarce Dutch Indies No, lil (cat. 25): 

Quelimane, etc., etc. All for 10¢!  Aiso Nass 
gain approvals and free lists. Write today! 
BRASS CITY STAMP CO., Box 682, WATERBURY, CONN. 

$200, DIFFERENT FORKIGN and 

je DIFFERENT UC. 8. STAMPS, including 

Land $2 revenues, ail for ONLY 266 

FREE with Rell shane our pamphlet whi 

ayreR a Stamp Collection Proper); 

our price lists o! "QUEE NN lies and eae oo bargains in 
N'GITY STA OLN CO 


sets, packets, etc. 
Room 81, 604 Hace Jat, Olnchimathe Onto. 


oe 


ANCHER. S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
inet perforation wa zeand mene. scaiey 
pinéorest i a p from smallest republic 


ocket stock Fo a ee 85c with 
CHER ae co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mali atch, 
applicants! Nice 
148 CLERK ST., 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNITED STATES & FOREIGN 


Approval sheets for beginners; booklets by countries 
for the more advanced. Everything for collectors, sets, 
packets, albums, hinges, etc, A stock of 40,000 varieties 
to select from, Reference please. 

Old Colony Stamp Co. 333 Washington St., 


250 VAR. PACKET frei sane 


is bad or not. Receive foreign countries through 

our 250 varieties pee fou l5c and 60% discount 

non-duplicating approval a heets. 

COVERT STAMP 712 £.& B. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Catalog at $6.00 f£ 


3 0 © approval applicants only 1 Oc 
1000 English’ Hinges, 50Fr. Colonies, 50 Port. Colonies, 
30 Danzig, 60 Rumanian 10c each, Postage 2c, Scott's 
1928 Catalog postpaid $2.00. Price List Free, 
Kansas City Stamp Co., Dept. 1. Lee Bldg., Kans 


Stamps will come 


Different Srainps that 


City, Mo. 


Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


Act as our agent. We offer splendid premiums in 
stamps for your services. We will send you sample 
sheet of values at $2.00. Scout Number or other refer- 
ence necessary. No obligations, 


Bronx, New Y. 


premium of 50 different stunning 


LUX STAMP CO, 805 Fairmont Place 
stamps, pocket stamp book, per- 
foration gauge, mm. scale, ruler; 


TIP-TOP 
good stamp from Kenya & Uganda 


{i annibal land!) Gold Coast, Pereia—dti for ten cente to 
ue ants for Tip-Top approvals! 
'P-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


stally 


BOYS! For one thin DIME, ‘enpostally 


cataloging ONE DOLLAR, if you ask for approvals 

and send reference!!! Also fine free stamps with pur- 

chases from approval books, Get my lists of bargains, 
BARTON Hy (ike Beret Nelene) 

Box 887". 


Dept. A. OME, N. ¥. 
Triangles! 75% disc. 
Special maaites sheets with each 10c Rac! jacket ¢ cons 
ta pining: aot RIANGLES, 2 sets WARK TAX, set A 
PL. 8. stamp before 1580, etc., over 100 a 
raenit STAMP CO., 515 Tower Bldg., 8T. LOUIS 


sasaned 
[| Including Maps, 

Imps ul T Xsimatse Birds, 

Rulers, Boats and 

Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants 
only. Plenty U.S. 1c up. 1000 hinges 10c, 3000 25c.. 
B. ELMER, 15 School St., Boston, Mass. 


! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 
oys. Dutch Indies, etc. 5¢ to approval ap- 
plicants. If you will write at once 
we will include a stamp album, perforation gauge 
and a big list of bargains without extra charge. 
HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St.,Waltham, Mass. 
150 UNPICKED STAMPS F R E E 
50, DIFFERENT UNUSED 
aera. tne Custis, iat Osteen, Medea 
BASS" Senta postage: (atarcpe only) 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Road, 


10 UNUSED COLONIALS 


13¢ 


BUG 


PLAY 


How to St: 
1. S. DENISO! 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home ‘or School Bee: 
ialogs, Speakers, Mono! 
Minstrel Opening Choruses and 
Blackface Plays, Recitations Drills, 


Play. 5M Catalogue FREE. 
‘&CO., 3 So. Wabash, , Dept. 59 CHICAGO 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 


Chicago 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


58 


Build and Fly a 3-ft. Model of 


LIN DBERGH’S 
Spirit of St. Louis” 


Plans for This IDEAL New York:Parie Mono: 
Model Airplanes Fha'machine in whieh Lindbergh crose- 
26c per set ed the Atlantic Ocean. Any bright 


boy can build this model: The IDEAL 
Construction Qutfit contains every- 
thing needed: all parts, fittings, mate- 
ingluding careful 


New York-Raris Plane, 
01 


Ask your dealer or order direct. 
New 64-page Book 
of Model Aleplanes 


é of real ‘blanen ino mont 
Complete. catalog ‘of materiale for 
model builders. Sent postpa'd for SC 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
410 West Broadway, New York City 


You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time, ‘he Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. wp a 
Write Today for Free Chart | 

to test your ability, also full information vane the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 7 Cir Jciren*onto® 
HUNDRED 


nuntine HOUNDS 


Cheap. Trial. Catalog. 
KASKASKENNELS, M50, HERRICK, ILLINOIS 


FUN USEFUL 


Here's a rapid calculating machine 
that is not only entertaining but is 
mighty helpful in school work. And 
you may have this novel instrument 
by simply sending us either two _one- 
year subscriptions to THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY or one two-year sub- 
scription, 


NOTICE 


Your own subscription cannot be 
used in getting this premium. You 
must obtain the subscriptions from 
200" outside your family. Send 
2.00 for each one-year subscription; 


$3 for a two-year subscription. Ask 
for Premium B—Calculator, 


Premium Department 


Tega Brerican Boy 


550 W. Lafayette, Detroit, Mich. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


“Wheah you all bin?” 

“Lookin’ foah work.” 

“Man! man! Youah cu’osity’s gonna git 
you into trouble yit.” 


The Needle, Watson 


No trace of the flyers was found, but 
the condition of the plane indicated that 
they had jumped from the plane before 
it landed, or left it after it descended. 


Good Measure 


Sam: “Dat sho’ is a spifocatin’ shirt 
you all got on, Mose. Ah is gwine t’ have 
Mandy make me one. How many yahds 
do hit take?” 

Mose: “How many yahds? Lawzzee, Ah 
gits me three lak it outen one yahd las’ 
night.” 


Picked the Wrong Sport 


Convict (reading newspaper): “Dere’s 
justice for yer! A football player breaks 
two men’s jaws and another man’s leg 
and is de lion of de hour, while I gets ten 
years for only stunnin’ an old guy wid a 
black a 


Brain-work Stuff 


Farmer: “Thought you said you had 
plowed the ten-acre field?” 

Plowman: “No; I only 
thinking about plowing it.” 

“Oh, I see. You’ve merely turned it 
over in your mind.” 


said I was 


Taming the Wild 


“Hello, old man, 
been?” 

“Just got back from a camping trip.” 

“Roughing it, eh?” 

“You bet. Why, one day our port- 
able dynamo went on the bum and we 
had no hot water, heat, electric lights, 
ice or radio for almost two hours.” 


where have you 


The Cause 


“Maybe I’m old fashioned, but I think 
the wide trousers they’re wearing 
look darn foolish!” 


“My goodness!” exclaimed the old 
lady on the bus, “isn’t the traffic thick!” 

“Tt’s not the traffic,’ grunted the con- 
ductor, “it’s the cops.” 


Friendly German (to waiter): “Wie 
gehts?” 

Waiter: “One order of wheat cakes.” 

German: Nein, nein!” 

Waiter: “Nine? Boy, you sure are 
hungry!” 


Daylight Savings Time Reversed 


Professor: ‘You've been missing too 
many classes. Where were you Wednesday 
morning?” 

Stude (trying hard to think): “Let’s 
see now—Wednesday morning—on my 
schedule that was Tuesday night—I was 
in bed!” 


Practical Politics 


“Atlas carried the world on his shoul- 
ders.” 

“What we want is_a man who can 
carry a few close States.”—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Patronizing the Local Product 


A party of forty American visitors to 
England brought their own cars with 
them. The trouble is that they’ll probably 
use our pedestrians—London Opinion. 


Thanksgiving Cheer 


The June bride walked briskly into the 
market and said, “I want a half pound 
of mince meat and please cut it off a nice 
tender young mince.” 


The Proper Order 


Waiter (to patron who has been kept 
waiting for some time): “What is it you 
wish sir?” 
Patron (sarcastically): “Well, what 
I originally came in for was breakfast, 
but if dinner’s ready now, I'll take sup- 
per.” 


Forethought 


Man on Ground (to falling mate): 
“Fall on your head, Jim. You'll get 
more compensation.” 


Valuable Precedent 


“Listen,” remarked the exasperated 
driver over his shoulder, “Lindbergh 
got to Paris without any advice from 
the back seat.” 


So Big 


First Extra: “That leading man sure 
has the swelled head.” 

Second Extra: “Swelled head? Lis- 
ten, he’d have to pin back his ears to 
get through the Grand Canyon.” 


Life’s Darkest Moment 


The return to the home town of the 
“local boy” who has made good in the 
big city is rarely, we have understood, 
what it might be. In connection with this 
we have to report the particularly sad ex- 
perience of a young banker who, after 
eight years of absence, alighted at the sta- 
tion of the town of his birth. There was, 
despite his expecta- 
tions, no one on the 


Handy Test Tube 

The professor, a 
noted botanist, gave 
instructions for a dish 
of mushrooms, which 
he had gathered him- 
self, to be cooked for 
dinner expressly for 
his wife. The latter, 
who was particularly 
fond of them, was 
highly delighted at 
her husband’s thought 
on her behalf and 
thanked him with 
much gusto. At break- 
fast next morning he 
greeted her anxiously. 


Barrett of the 


General— 


“Sleep all right?” Dam— 
he inquired. Paul Annixter 
“Splendidly,” she 


answered. 
“Not sick at all— 


no pains,” he per- Trail—(Continued)— 
sisted. James B. Hendryx 

“Why, of course In the Lair of Latouche— 
not, dear,” she re- John A. Moroso 


sponded in surprise. 
“Hurrah, then,” ex- 
claimed the professor. 
“I have discovered 
another species of 
mushroom that isn’t 
poisonous.” 


Friendly Talks with the Editor 20 
FICTION 
(Part Two)— 


Thomson Burtis 
The Man Who Reformed a 


Laurie Y. Erskine . 
The Keepers of the River 


The Sheriton Shakespeare— 
George F. Pierrot 
Connie Morgan Hits the 


Clashing Skates— 


(Concluded) — 
Kent Curtis 
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The Luck of Jimmy Bush— 
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Two Boobs Abroad— 
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“From the Whistle to the 
Gun—Speed !"— 
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Build the Outdoor Twin 


Merrill Hamburg . 
A Hunch for a Holiday Shin- 
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The American Boy Contest... 
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Funnybone Ticklers .. 


platform whom he 
knew. No one. Dis- 
couraged, he sought 


out the baggage mas- 
ter, a friend since 
boyhood. To him at 
least he would be 
welcome, and he was 
about to extend a 
hearty greeting, when 
the other spoke first. 
“Hello, George,” he 
said. “Goin’ away?” 


Page 


25 


Beat Noah 


A young man was 
boasting that his 
family traced its an- 
cestry much farther 
back than the Con- 
queror. 

“T suppose,” sneer- 
ed one of his friends, 
“you'll be telling us 
that your forefathers 


were in the Ark with 
Noah?” 
“Certainly not,” 


said the young man, 
with a lift of his eye- 
brows. “My people 
had a boat of their 
own.” 


January, 1928 
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Coming in the February -dmerican Boy 
A New Model Plane—the A. M.L.A. FALCON 


You Can Build and Fly the Falcon 
in Twenty Minutes! 


HETHER you're an experienced model 

builder, or a beginner, you'll get a thrill 
out of the easy-to-build, fun-to-Ay Falcon! The 
hundred thousand new readers of THE Am 
cAN Boy who are just becoming acquainted with 
airplane models will find it just the plane to start on. 
It’s simple. Has few parts. Is strongly powered. Will 
give you a swift, thrumming flight. And it will pre- 
pare you for the more scientific, longer-flying models 
described in past and coming issues of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. (The announcement in the center of this page 
tells you how to obtain back copies of the magazine 
describing the Baby R.O.G., the indoor pusher and the 
indoor tractor.) 

If you're an experienced model builder, you'll get a 
new kind of kick out of this active ship with balsa 
wings. If you've been puzzled over any point in the 
construction of the Baby R.O.G., the pusher, or the 
tractor, the Falcon will help clear it up and give you a 
new start. No carving or glueing—it comes to you all 
ready to assemble. Observe the propeller, the tail sur- 
face, and other details of this staunch little ship. Then 
get busy on other more difficult models. 

Make room in your indoor airport for the arrival of 


the Falcon, in February! 


Clear the Skies for the Hawk! 


In February, you'll find complete plans for con- 
structing a scale model of the famous Curtiss Haw! 
This is the army pursuit biplane, the ship that roars 
through the skies at 160 miles per hour! The same 
issue will carry directions for building the Ford tri- 
motor ship, the big, commercial monoplane that car- 
ries 14 passengers! 

You know what a scale model is. You build it, not 
to fly, but to reproduce, exactly, some larger ship. On 
every scale model, you construct the wing exactly 24 
inches long, and the other parts in proportion. You 
strive for neatness, workmanship, and similarity to the 
large ship. What a wallop you'll get, in February, 
reproducing that superb fighting ship, the Curtiss 
Hawk, and that impressive passenger ship, the Ford 
all-metal tri-motor! Later we'll tell you how to enter 
your scale models in a big national contest. 

In March, you'll learn to build a hydroplane—a ship 
that rises from and lands on water. A new experience, 
and another step forward in model aeronautics! 

And later, commercial models! Like the scale model, 
the commercial model is'built to resemble a large ship. 
Unlike the scale model, it will fly. It’s big, powerful 
and impressive! A fitting climax to your year of model 
plane construction ! 


Win an Honor Certificate 


Can you build a Baby R.O.G. that will 
fly 30 seconds? 

An indoor pusher that will stay in the 
air 65 seconds? 

An indoor tractor that will soar for 100 
seconds? 

An outdoor twin pusher that will fly 120 
seconds? 


If you can equal any one of these per- 
formances you're eligible to the new honor 
certificate of the Airplane Model League of 
America. This certificate, beautifully 
printed, is a recognition of your skill and 
technical knowledge. An acknowledgment by 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, Clarence 
Chamberlin, William B. Stout, and other 
officers of the League. If you want to be 


AIRPLANE MODEL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


the first in your town to win a certificate, read the 
announcement on Page 57 and see how soon you can 
qualify. 


Join the A. M.L. A. 


To be eligible for the honor certificate, and to gain 
the greatest value from your plane building, join the 
Airplane Model League of America. Membership 
costs you nothing. Just fill out the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this page (or make one like it) and send it, 


W hat Y ou Can Get from Past Issues 
of The AMERICAN BOY 


In October, The BABY R. 0. G. 


Full plans and_ instruc- 
tions for building this 
smallest of indoor mo- 
dels. Its wing span is 12 
inches. Fuselage, 8 in- 
ches. Double strand 
rubber motor. Best flight 
60 seconds 


November, 


The INDOOR 
PUSHER 


Complete plans and in 


Fuselage 15 i 
Double-strand 
rubber motor. Best 
flight, 160 seconds, 


December, 


The INDOOR 
TRACTOR 


Complete plans and 
instructions. Wing span 
1ginches. Fuselage, 15 
inches. Best, flight.’ 173 
seconds. This plane 
holds the world’s indoor 
endurance record. 


HOW TO GET BACK COPIES 

Write the Circulation Department, AMERICAN BOY 
Magazine, 550 W. Lafayette Boulevard,, Detroit, Michigan, 
for back copies. Enclose twenty cents for each copy you 
request. Each issue tells you how to obtain a kit containing 
all the necessary materiais and machined metal parts for 
building the plane described in that issue. These kits are 
supplied by the A. M. L. A. at cost. Order your back cop- 
ies today, obtain the kits and start building planes. 


with a two-cent stamp, to League headquarters. You'll 
receive back a membership card and button that will 
entitle you to— 

Funds of air information— 

Under the supervision of William B. Stout, head of 
the Henry Ford airplane interests, the League will un- 
dertake to answer your questions on aviation. What is 
torque? Where are landing lights placed? What is 
streamline? What is the gasoline consumption of the 
Wright whirlwind motor? 

Your questions on airplane models will be answered 
by Merrill Hamburg, secretary of the League. 

Parts and Materials at Cost — 
Model planes are made of balsa—the wood that’s 


SEND IN THIS COUPON 


American Building 
Corner Second and Lafayette Boulevards, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll me in the Airplane Model League of America. 
two-cent stamp to cover postage on my membership card and button. 


Sincerely, 
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Enclosed is a 


He’s Vice President 
of the A. M.L. A. 


Clarence D. Chamberlin, the 
first aviator to carry a passenger 
across the ocean in a on-stop 
flight—the first man to fly from 
New York to Germany!—has ac 
cepted a vice presidency in the 
Airplane Model League of Amer 
ica because he’s intensely inter 
ested in the coming generation 
of fliers. ntlyy in the office 
of the Aero Digest in New York, 
he flew the indoor endurance 
plane he’s holding in the picture. 

“Dye never seen a model plane 
perform like that," he comment- 
ed. ' Boys who build thie type 
have an edge on those of us who 
built models ten years ago. They 
jearn more about aeronautics," 


Sty NEW YORK 


one-half lighter than cork; of Japanese Imperial tis- 
sue—the light, tough paper for wing and tail sur- 
faces; bamboo, piano wire, banana oil, ambroid ce- 
ment. To save you any difficulty in obtaining these 
materials, the League will supply you with kits—sold 
at cost—for every plane described in THe AMERICAN 
Boy. Every construction article carries a kit announce- 
ment, and your membership card makes you eligible to 
buy it, or such parts of it as you want. 


Help in Organizing a Club— 

Upon your request, as a member, the League will 
send you a letter telling you how to get your club 
started, and how to keep it humming with a fascinat- 
ing program of activities. With the letter comes a sug- 
gested club constitution that you can adapt to your 
own needs. 


Help in Conducting Contests— 
Your club will want to hold 

and give exhibitions. 

how to go about it. 


contes stage stunts, 
The League will tell you just 


To join the League, to obtain any of this informa- 
tion, or to buy kits, write Mr. Merrill Hamburg, Sec- 
retary of the Airplane Model League of America, 
American Building, Corner Second and Lafayette Boul- 
evards, Detroit, Michigan, 


Prepare Now for Local and 
National Contests 


When you've built planes that will perform credit- 
ably, join up with the other model enthusiasts of the 
neighborhood and hold a flying contest. Write the 
League for help in conducting it. A later issue of 
Tue American Boy will tell you about the big local 
contests in which you'll compete, next May, for city 
championships. 


The National Meet 


The National Aeronautic Association has designated 
Tue AmericAN Boy and the League to conduct the 
national official flying meet in Detroit, June 29-30. If 
you're a winner in your local contest, or if you've con- 
structed a plane that can make creditable flight, 
you'll be eligible to participate in this meet. There'll 
be three contests, the indoor contest for the Stout tro- 
phy, the outdoor for the Mulvihill trophy, and the 
scale model contest. Each is divided into Class A, 
open to evetybody, and Class B, open to boys of 15 
or younger. 


In each class of each contest, you'll compete for the 
following prizes: 

Cash prizes ranging from $200 to $10. 

Four gold medals. 

Four silver medals. 

Twenty-five bronze medals. 

Honor certificates for every boy who enters. 

The two winners of the Mulvihill and 
Stout trophies—the official national cham- 
pions—will go to Europe at the expense of 
THe AMERICAN Boy, in company with Mr. 
Hamburg, to compete against English model 
builders, and to exhibit in Paris. 

The winner of the senior division of the 
scale model contest will go to the Pulitzer 
Air Races, in company with one parent, at 
the expense of the Acro Digest. (Full details 
of the national contest will be published 
later.) 

In the meantime, build the planes described 
in THe American Boy, win those honor cer- 
tificates, and link yourself with leaders in 
aviation by joining the A. M. L. A. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


John Philip Sousa, from a photo- 
ph taken last January at the 
‘inloch Gun Club, near George- 

town, S. C. 


Sketches drawn from photographs 

taken for the Grantland _ Rice 

Sportlight motion picture, “Ginger 
and Genius.” 


AMessage on Marksmanship 
jfromAmericas Greatest Bandmaster 


| eae this inspiring message your eye, mind and muscles to the speed 
which John Philip Sousa has written necessary to hit the bull’s eye—and you'll 
to you. “Good marksmanship is possible soon notice the great difference it makes 
to every wideawake boy,” says Lieut.- in all your other athletic activities. Speed 
Com. Sousa. And he points out that is what you want—and rifle practice 
the crack shot is always admired. Read teaches you to see and think fast! And 
his letter—it’s worth while! the best rifle to learn with is the Daisy 
Air Rifle. 


Every American boy who is active in 
athletics—every Daisy-owning fellow— 


r i Millions of alert, successful men of to- 
knows that Lieut.Com. Sousa is not only i 


day took their first target lessons with the 


Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware 
or sporting goods dealer and 
ask him for_a free copy of 
the Daisy Manual. It tells 
how to become a crack shot, 
and how to form a drill com- 
pany. Ask him to show you 
the latest Daisy models. If 
he does not carry them, write 
us, and we will send any 
model on receipt of price. 


Get a Free Copy of the 


DAISY 


the nation’s most popular bandmaster— 
but also one of our best-loved sportsmen. 
For many years his favorite recreation has 
been found in trapshooting among our 
leading marksmen. 


Lieut.-Com. Sousa gives you depend- 
able advice—right in line with what you 
have been told by such well-known ath- 
letes, coaches and sportsmen as Gil Dobie, 
Hughie Jennings, Tris Speaker, Jack Holt, 
Tom Thorp, and many others, in their 
statements concerning rifle practice. 


Keep up your target shooting—train 


Daisy when they were boys. The Daisy 
has been the standard boys’ rifle for 40 
years—and the Daisy is still a favorite to- 
day, improved with every modern re- 
finement. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy 
Pump Gun, which has the same sporting 
lines as the high-powered magazine rifles 
used by explorers and big game hunters. 
Safe and accurate, with true gunlike quali- 
ties, it shoots 50 times without reloading. 
$5 at all dealers. Other Daisy Air Rifles, 
$1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL, B. BEKEART Co., MGRS. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


Southern Representatives: 
LOUIS WILLIAMS & Co. 
511 Exchange Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 


AIR 
RIFLES 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


